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In our Twenty-aecond Number, we inserted an nrtiole oo ^ 
work published by Mr. Hardy, entitled Master n 
on which occasion we presented an analysis of each ehap** 
ter. It is our intention to follow the same plan in the {ire- 
sent instance, as by this method our readers will be furnielted 
with a brief, but connected, epitoitoe of the leading features of 
modern Buddhisra, We may remark that the Manned ii meww 
exclusively Indian in its ohameter, and that the digressions ate 
omitted vvhich made the MonaeMm less acceptable to those who 
wish to confine their attention to the system of Odtania peP eg, 
I. Thf System of the Universe The first chapter treats of 
the ^cles of chronology, the cluntcrs of worlds that are oaHodl 
sakwains, and the periodical revolutions of the universe. 

The normal number of the Buddhists is an amnkya, w1iieli» 
accoiding to CKoma Kbrfisi, requires a unit with 140 cyphers 
to ex[ueS8 it.* Weie*a solid rock, a Cubic yojann In bulk^ tO 
he slightly touched, once in a bundled yetas, with a piece of 
cloth the softest texture, the time would come, when, by 
this almost impercepUble mode of attrition* the rock WOW he 
worn down to the size of a small seed; but even this immense 
peiiod would not be equal to an asankys. From the time that 
the age of man increases from ten years to an asankya, and 
decreases from an a «ankya to ten years, thus corcltplewng tho 
entire series, from limited to vast, and from vast to }>Pf»ite4i*|| 
an anta-kalpa. In each anta*kalpa there are 
similar to the yuga of the brahmans in cbaractelr,l|d$®iwpe 
extended in duration. The Bupreme Bodies am, ho«n 

in a kali-yug. Twenty anta^kal^s ftmko m 
and four aaankya*>kalpas a mahofAn^pa^ . i 
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There are innumerable systems of worlds. The space to 
which the light of one sun extends is called a sakwala. The 
sakwalas are scattered throughout space, in sections of three, 
and between the tlijee sakwalas is the Ldkdntarika or hell. Each 
saWo^coqlMAlMi^^ with four continents, a mountain 
in lrae*centi?cai|ed Maha Meru, six d6wa-16kaa, and twenty 
1brahraa-ldkas. Attached to each continent there2,000 
islands. The sakwala is bounded by a wall of rock. At the 
base of each sakwala is a vacuum, called Ajatakasa, above 
which is the Wa-polowa, or world of wind; above this, the 
Jala-polowa, or world of water; and above this, the Great 
Earth, 240,000 yojanas in depth. In the centre of the earth 
is M^ru, 168,000 yojanas in height, its base resting upon a 
rock with three peaks, Trikuta Parwata. Hetwecii this moun¬ 
tain, and the wall at the limit of the sakwala, there are seven 
concentric circles of rocks, each circle diminishing in elevation 
as it increases in circumference. Between the circles of rock 
there are seas, the waters of which are agitated by the conti¬ 
nued uprising of the flames from the internal regions. TIjc 
circumference of the entire sakwala is 3,610,350 yojanas. 

The inhabitants of tlie earth have faces of the same shape 
as the continents in which they are born. ITturukuru is at 
the north of M6ru, in sliape like a square seat. Its inhabi¬ 
tants are a privileged race, free from anxiety and want. JiJPur- 
wawidesa, on the cast, is in shape like a half-moon. Aparag(5- 
d4na, on the W'^est. is like a round mirror, .lambudwipa, on 
the south, is angular, and is the continent in which the Budhas 
appear. At its northern part is the gteat forest of Ilimahi, 
in which is the Anotatta Lake, whence proceed four rivers, one 
of which is the Ganges. It contains a iambu tree, 100 yoja¬ 
nas high, from which it receives its name. 

The sun, fifty yojanas in diameter, and the moon, forty 
yojanas, move through the heavens in three paths, and at 
regular intervals of time are seized by the asurs, lldhu and 
K5tu. The declination of the sun is caused by its annual 
j>rogres8 from Meru to the limit of tlie sakwala, and from the 
limit to M^ru. Tim path of tho moon is about a yojana lower 
than that of the sun. The sun moves, in one day, 2,700,000 
yojanas; and the moon, 2,600,000 yojanas. On the day of 
the dark moon, the two luminaries are together, when the 
moon cannot be seen, as it is overpowered by the superior 
light of the sun ; but on the second day, the sun has moved 
1^,000 yojanas further than the moon, which can then be 
partially^ seen like a narrow line. On the day of the full 
it is at the greatest distance from th^ sun, and the whole 
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of its disk can be seen. There are nine ^rahas, or planets, 
and the heavens are divided into twelve rasis, or signs, and 
twenty-seven nekatas, or lunar mansions. 

The inhabitants of the sitx dcwa-lokas are in the possession 
of sensuous enjoyments, and delight in crowns, gems, music, 
and beautiful companions. In the sixteen rdpa-brahraa-lokas 
the enjo^ents are entirely intellectual; there is bodily form^ 
but no sIWauous pleasure, and in one of tliem there is a state 
of unconscious existence. In the last of the arupa-brahma- 
Idkas, the inhabitants arc neither conscious nor unconscious. 
This is the nearest approach to nirwdna, or the cessation of 
existence. There are eight principal narakas, or places of 
suffering, all situated in the inferior of the earth. 

The earth, as well as the various worlds connected with it, 
is subject alternately to destruction and renovation, in an end¬ 
less series of revolutions. There are three modes of destruc¬ 
tion—by fire, by water, and by wind. The first of the four 
asankya-kalpas is the period of destruction; the second, of 
nihility ; the third, of formation ; and the fourth, of continued 
existence. The four complete the maha-kalpa. Previous to 
the coming of the destruction, the calamity is announced to 
men by a dewa. When fire is the agent of destruction, seven 
suns successively appear, which burn up all that exists. This 
destruction is entire, so that the place where the world former¬ 
ly simod becomes utterly void, like the inside of a drum. The 
beings that have no merit appear in the naraka of some other 
system, aud those that possess merit arc born in one of the 
superior worlds of the^samc system, some of the superior worlds 
not being affected by the agencies that destroy all the worlds 
beneath them. 

II. Varhns^ Orders of Sentient Existence .—“ As all the 

systems of worlds,” wc arc told, “ are homogeneous, so are the 

* orders of being by whom they are inhabited, the various 
‘ distinctions that are now presented being only of temporary 
‘ duration. With the exception of those beings who have en- 
‘ tered into one of the paths leading to nirwana, there may be 
‘ an interchange of condition between the highest and the lowest. 

* He who is now the most degraded of the demons, may one day 
‘ rule the highest of the heavens; he who is at present seated 

* upon the most honorable of the celestial thrones, may one 

* day writhe amidst the agonies of a place of torment, and the 

* worm that wo crush under our feet may, in the course of ages, . 

* become a Supreme Budha. When any of the four paths are 
‘ entered, there is the certainty that, in a definite period, more 

* or less remote, n^^wdna will be obtained, and they who have 
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* entered into the paths arc regarded as the noblest of all the 
‘ intelligences in the universe. Hence our earth, in the time of 

* a Supreme Budha, or when the sacred dharmma is rightly 
‘ understood and faithfully observed, is the moat favored of all 
' worlds; the priests, or those who observe the precepts, assume 
' a higher rank than any other order of being whatever, and 
‘ there is an immeasurable distance between everuthe moat 

* exalted of tlieDewas or Brahmas, and the teacher oi^he three 
‘ worlds, who is supreme.” 

The various orders of intelligence described in this chap¬ 
ter include — 

1. Pas^-Budhas. 2. Raliats. 3. Ddwas. 4. Brahmas. 
5. Gandhd,rwas. 6. Garundas. 7. Ndgas. 8. Yakas- 9. Khuni- 
bandas, 10. Asiirs, 11. Kakshas. 12. Pr6tas, and other 
monsters. 1.3. The inhabitants of the iiarakas. In addi¬ 
tion to theoC intelligeiicoi, we have tlic beast of the fields, the 
fowls of the air, the dsh of the waters, and beings engendered 
from filth and excrement. All orders of being are included 
in one or other of the five zati, or conditions :— 

1. Dewa, divine. 2. Manusya, iHiman. 3. Preta, mon¬ 
strous. 4. Tirlsan, brute. 5, Niraya, infernal. 

There are two orders that are more essentially biiddhistical 
than the others, the Pas^-Budhas and the Knhats. The 
Pase-Biulhas are inferior to the Snjneme Budhas, and n^ver 
appear in the same kalj)a. They learn the way in which nir- 
w;S,na is to be obtained by their own unaided power, but they 
cannot teach it to others, even as a dumb man, though lie may 
have seen a remarkable drean>, cannot eJ 44 :)lain it. Jn previous 
births, tliey most liave practised certain pre-scrlbed virtues. 

The being tvho has entered the last of the four j)aths leading 
to idrwtina is called a Rabat. He is free from tliat Wiliich is 
regarded by the Buddhists as the root of all evil, ,the cleaving to 
Bensuoiis ohjccts. He possesses powers of the most stupendous 
description, and his knowledge upon religious subjects is free 
from the least admixture of error. In some cases, the llahatship 
was received in an instant; but in every case there had been 
the exercise ('f the prescribed course of discipline, in previous 
states of existence. The cleaving to sensuous objects being 
the caiise, physical as w'tdl as moral, of rc-production, when 
this principle becomes extinct, the results it ])reviou«ly produced 
are no longer presented. Therefore, at the death of the Rabat, 
existence ceases for ever. 

III. ThePj ■imitive Inhabitants of the Earth .—After the last 
destruction of the Great Barth, another earth was produced, 
by the united merit of the sentient being84hat existed in the 
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iuperior worldp. In process of time, some of the Brahmas 
came from these worlds to inhabit the earth. They were, at 
first, of most splendid appearance, enlightening the earth by 
their own brightness, so that there was no need of any heavenly 
luminary, and they lived together in purity and peace. But 
one of the Brahmas having tasted of a substance that began 
to form on the surface of the cartli, found it to be so delightful 
to the palate, that he was tempted to taste again ; and as others 
imitated his example, the glory proceeding from their persons 
was gradually lost.* By the power of their merit, they now 
created the sun, moon, and planets. From continuing to 
eat of the terrene production, their bodies became gross, and 
a difference began to appear in the colour of their skin, some 
being dark and others fair. Other edible substances appeared 
in succession, each more gross than the preceding, and from 
subsisting upon them, the apertures of the body were produced, 
the generative organs were developed, and then followed pas¬ 
sion and sexual intercourse. By tins time the substances had 
ceased to arise spontaneously, and that the means of substance 
might be procured, the cultivation of tlie ground was com¬ 
menced, whence arose the idea of property, and the necessity 
of territorial division. This was followed by contentions rela¬ 
tive to personal rights, and the commission of theft; and a 
ger^al wish was expressed that some mode of government 
should he appointed, to restrain the evil-doers. Accordingly, 
the Brahmas assembled, and cliosc one of their number to be 
their king, from wliom jirocecded the race of the sun and the 
caste of kings. Some of the Brahmas, grieved by the wicked¬ 
ness of others, began to reprove them, on which account they 
w'ere called Brahmanji, (Suppressors,) and from them arose the 
caste of brahmans. Others ap[>Iied themselves to agriculture 
and commerce, and from them proceeded the caste of mer¬ 
chants. Others, again, began to hunt in the forest, whence 
they were called ludda, or sudda, and from them came the 
Sudras. The observances of the sramana, or asceticism, were 
indiscriminately practised by all the castes. Thus, all men were 
originally of one caste; and the difference that was afterwards 
presented arose from acts that were voluntarily exercised; so 
that caste is not, as with the brahmans, an essential and immu¬ 
table ordinance, but the result of circumstances. 

IV. The Budhas who preceded Gotamn .—The succession of 
the Budhas is infinite in its duration. There ever have been 
Budhas, and there ever will be, after certain intervals. The 

• This seems clearly to be a mythical legend derived from the history of Adam 
and Eve.— Ed C. R. 
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Singhalese suppose, that all traces of the Budhas, who preceded 
Gotama, are lost, with the exception of such particulars as were 
revealed respecting them by the great sage and his lialiat, who 
spoke from intuition. But it is thought by many orientalists, 
that Gotama was only the revi^^erofa system that had previously 
existed. The Budhas differ in caste, size, age, and other 
personal attributes, but as they aie all equally limitless in 
power and inicnowledge, their doctrines arc necessarily the same. 
In the present kalpa, there have been four Budhas, viz. 
Kakusanda, Kbnagamana, Kdsyapa, and Gotama; and ano¬ 
ther Budlia is yet to appear, who will be called Maitri. 
We have little information relative to the innumerable 
Budhas who have appeared, until we come to the twenty- 
four who have immediately preceded Gotama, of each of 
whom we have a fetv particulars, and a detail of names and 
offices connected .vith their mission. 

V. Gotama Bodhisat .—The beings who will afterwards 
become Budlia are called, in their incipient state, or during 
their preparatory births, Bddhisat. We have the history of 
Gotama Bodhisat in various states of existence, w hich are 
divided into three eras—of resolution, of declaration, and of 
nomination. The narrative of these by-gone birtlis is con¬ 
tained in a pofmlar svork, calleii The Booh of the Five 
Hundred and Flfft/ Births. In each Jataka, there is a 
legend of Gotama, of more or less extent, setting forth 
some act that he did, or some virtue in which he excelled. 
A great part of the reverence with which Gotama is regard¬ 
ed, arises from the supposition, that in numberless birtlis he 
voluntarily endured untold affiictions and trials, that he 
might thereby obtain the power to teach sentient beings the 
pith to nirvvana, and release them from the troubles of succes¬ 
sive existence. Myriads of ages ago, he might have become a 
Bahat, and thereby ceased to exist ; hut he chose rather 
to continue in the stream of births, that he might become 
the light of the three \vorlds. The ten primary virtues of the 
Bddhisat arc called Pdramit&s, and of these virtues, one is 
prominently presented in each birth. As an instance, we 
may record the example illustrating the virtue of determined 
resolution:—^^Ata certain time, Gotama Bddhisat was born 

* as a squirrel, on account of some demerit of a former age. 

‘ In the forest, he was attentive to his young ones, providing for 
‘ theni all that was necessary; but a fearful storm arose, and 

* the rivers overflowed their banks, so that the tree in which he 
‘ had built his nest was thrown down by the current, and the 
‘ little ones were carried along with it I'ar out to sea. But 
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^ Bodhisat determined that ho would Teleasc them ; and for this 

* purpose he dipped his tail in the waves, aud sprinkling the 
^ water on the land, lie thought in this manner to dry np the 
‘ ocean. After he hud persevered seven days, he was noticed by 

* Sekra, who came to liim and asked what lie was doing. On 
‘ being told, the dewa said, ‘Good squirrel, you are only an 
‘ ignorant animal, and therefore you have commenced this un- 
‘ dertaking; the sea is 84,000 yojanas in depth, how then can 
‘ you dry it up ? Even a thousand, or a hundred thousand men, 
‘ would be unable to accomplisli it, unless they were liishis.’ 
‘ The squirrel replied, ‘ Most courageous of men, if the men 
‘ were all like you, it would be just as you say, as you have let 
‘ the extent of your courage be known by your declaration ; 
‘ but I have no time just now to spend with such imbeciles 
‘ as you, so you may be gone as soon you please.’ Then Sekra 
‘ caused the young 8(piirroIs to be brought to the land, as he 
‘ was struck with the indomitable courage of the parent. Thus 
‘ was fufilled the wirya-paramita.” In the various ages in 
which Gotaina was a candidate for the Biulhaship, he gave, 
in vicarious acts of charity, more blood, from his own person, 
than there is water in the great oceans; more flesh than 
the hulk of a thousand worlds; more eyes than there are stars 
in the heavens : aud more heads than there are atoms inM6ru. 

It was not always in the world of men that Gotama was 
born, hut he avoided the superior brahma-ldkas; as the age to 
which their inliabitants live is so gi^at, that it would have 
postponed to too distant a period the reception of the Budha- 
ship, had he entered upon any of these states. When in the 
present world, he was not always born of the human species, 
but he was never any kind of vermin, and never smaller than 
a snipe. As the Sujdta Jataka translated without abbrevia¬ 
tion, and is of a convenient leugth for our pages, wc select it 
for insertion, though not of equal interest with some of the 
other Jdtakas that appear in the Manual :— 

“It came to pass, that whilst Gotama resided in the WihAra 
‘ called Jetawana, near the city of Lewet, he related the follow- 
‘ ing Jdtaka, on account of an ascetic who had lost his father. 
‘ In.what way? Budha having perceived that an ascetic, who 
‘ liad lost his father, endured great affliction in consequence, and 
‘ knowing by what means he could point out the way of relief, 
‘ took with him a large retinue of priests, and proceeded to the 
‘ dwelling of the ascetic. Being honorably seated, he enquired, 
‘ ‘ Why are you thus sorrowful, ascetic?’ to which the bereaved 
‘ son replied, ‘I am thus sorrowful on account of the death of 
‘ my father.’ On hearing this, Budha said, “ It is to no pur- 
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* pose to weep for the dead ; ft word of advice is given to those 

* who weep for the dead thinff that is past and gfone.’ In 
' what maMucr.^ That which follows is the relation ;— 

** In a former age, when Brahraadutta was king of Benares, 

* Bodlusat was born of a wealthy family, and was called Snjita. 

* The grandfatlier of Siijdta sickened and died, at which his' 
‘ father was exceedingly sorrowful; indeed, his sorrow was so 

* great, that, he removed the bones from their burial-place, an<l 
‘ deposited them in a place covered with earth, near hia own 

* house, whither he w'eut thrice a day to weep. The sorrow 
^ almost overcame him, he ate not, neither did he drink. B6- 
‘ dhisat thought within himself, that it was proper to attempt 
' the assuaging of his father’s grief; and, tlierefore, going to the 

* spot where there was a dead buffalo, he put grass and water 
‘ to its mouth, and cried out, ‘ Oh, buffalo, eat and drink!’ 

‘ The people concluded that he was out of his mind, and went 
‘ to inform his father, who, forgetting his parent from hisaffec- 

* tioii for his son, went to the place .where he was, and enquired 

* the reason of his conduct. Sujfita replied, There are the 

* feet and the tail, and all the inferior parts of the buffalo 
^ entire ; if it be foolisli in me to give grass and water to a 
^ buffalo, dead, but not decayed, why do you, father, weep for 
‘ my grandfather, when there is no part of him whatever to be 
‘ seen?’ The father then said, ‘ True, my son, wi)at you have 
‘ told me is like the throwing of a vessel of water upon fire; it 

* has extinguished niy a#nows;’ and thus s.aying, lie returned 
‘ many thanks to Snj4ta. 

“ Tills Sujata .Tataka is finished. I, Budha, am the person 
who was then horn as the youth Sujaia.” 

VI. T/ie Ancestors of Gotama Budha .—The ancestry of 
Sudhodana, the father of Gotama, is traced in this chapter 
from Mafia Saramata, the first monarch chosen by the brah¬ 
mans. This king, and twenty-seven of his lineal descendants, 
reigned each an Asankya, and retained, in a considerable de¬ 
gree, the original splendour of their race. There then fol¬ 
lowed 84,000 kings of the Mahaddwa race, of inferior digni¬ 
ty, each of whom reigned 336,000 years. The Okkdka race 
succeeded, of which there were two dynasties, and in each 
100,000 kings. During the existence of this race, the age 
of man gradually decreased, until it arrived at its present 
length. The last of the kings of this race, who reigned at 
Benares, was called Amba, and his principal queen Hasta, by 
whom he had four sons and five daughters. After the death of 
Hasta, Amba married a young maiden, by whom he had a son, 
Janta; and as this queen, by her wiles, prevailed on him 
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to grant the eucceesion to her son, the other princes were 
sent from the city, accompanied by their sisters, to seek their 
fortune in some other part of the world. The banished 
princes were led to choose KapiJawastu, or Kimbulwat, not far 
from the borders of Nepaul, as their residence; they married 
their sisters, making the elder sister the queen-mother, and 
from these progenitors, and at this place, arose the race of 
Sakya. After 222,769 princes had reigned at Kapila, the 
kingdom was received in hereditary succession by Jayas^na, 
after whom came Singa-hanu, and then Sudhodana, the father 
of Gutama Budlia. It is said, that from Maha Sammata to 
Sudhodana, in lineal succession, there were 706,787 princes, 
but how this result is worked out does not appear. There 
are various legends in the chapter, some of which have a 
striking parallel in the fabulous histories of ancient Europe. 

VII. The Legendary Life of Gotama Budha. —In our 
Number already referred to, (December, 1851,) we have noticed 
the principal •circumstances in the earlier part of the life of 
Gotarna; and shall, therefore, to avoid repetition, omit some 
details that it would otherwise have been necessary to trans¬ 
cribe. 

The last state of existence, in which Gotarna lived, previous 
to his birth, as the son of Sudhodana, was in one of the Dewa- 
lokas. His conception was attended by the occurrence of 
thirty-two great wonders, by which his expected appearance 
became known to 10,000 other sakwalas. His mother, on her 
way from Kapila to K61i, the residence of her royal parents, 
turned aside to visit the garden of Lumbini. Admiring its 
beauties, she approached a sal tree, which bent its branches 
around her of its own accord; and whilst she was in this sylvan 
retreat, the birth of her wonderful child commenced. He 
was received by Maha Brahma in a golden net, who said to his 
mother, “Bejoice, for the son you have brought forth will 
' be the support of the world.” The principal dewas and 
brahmas of 10,000 sakwalas immediately assembled, and 
presented to the future Budha an offering of flowers, exclaim¬ 
ing, Thou art the greatest of beings; there is here no one like 
‘ thee ; no one greater than thee; thou art supreme.” The des¬ 
tiny of the child was foretold by K^ladewala and other brahmans. 
Every precaution was taken by his father to prevent his becom¬ 
ing a recluse, as he wished that he should-forego the Budhaship, 
and enjoy the honours to which he was born as a prince. 
Five days after his birth, he was named Sidhdrtta, and in his 
sixteenth year he was married to the princess Yasodhara. On 
the day of the birth of his first-born, he sported in one of the 

u u 
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royal ^rdens, and was nnusually cheerful and merry *, but 
when the birth of his sou was announced to him, he resolved 
to put into practice the wish he had previously formed^ to 
abandon the world and all its pleasures for ever. On return¬ 
ing to the palace, he had a parting glance at his wife and child, 
who were both asleep at the time, and then retired into the 
wilderness. He cut off his hair with his own hand, that ho 
might assume the appearance of a mendicant; but the robe, 
and the other requisites for a course of asceticism, were brought 
to him by supernatural means. Seven days he remained 
without food, but afterwards went to the city of Rajagaha 
(Rajagriha), which he entered by the eastern gate, and went 
in regular order from house to house with the alms-bowl. 

We insert the account of his visit to Rajagaha, at that time 
the capital of Magadha, that the manner of the legends that 
are connected with this part of Gotama’s history may be the 
better understood. 

“ At this season,” we are told in the Manual, “ there was 

* celebrated in the city a nekata festival, caled .^sala-keli, which 

* commenced on the seventh day of the moon ; and as all the 

* citizens had left their usual employment to see the sports, not 
‘ fewer than sixteen kelas of people gathered around him to 
^ gaze upon his beauty. Some said that the regent of the 
‘ moon, through fear of the asur Rdhu, had come down to the 

* earth; otherxS, that it could not be the regent of the moon, 

* but that the Dewa Ananga had come to see their festival; but 
‘ others said, that it could not be the Ananga, as his body was 

* half-burnt by Malm Jowara, but u])on this recluse tliey could 
‘ see no fire. It was then argued, that he was Sekra; but others 
‘ replied, * How you talk ? How can it be Sekra ? Where are 

* his thousand eyes? Where are his elephants, his discus, and his 

* throne? It must certainly be Maha Brahma, who has come to 

* see if the brahman ascetics are diligent in the study of the four 
‘ vedas.’ Others again maintained, that it was neither one 

* nor other of these beings, but a holy personage who had 
‘ appeared to bless the world. The citizens informed the king 
‘ Bimsara (Vimbasara), that a mysterious being was seen; 
‘ but whether he were a Yak4, a Dewa, a Brahma, or Vishnu, 
‘ they were unable to tell. Tlie king went to look at him 
‘ from one of the towers of the palace ; but he said to his 
' courtiers, ‘ I cannot decide whether it be a d6wa or not; but 
^ let some one follow him when he leaves the city, and watch 
‘ him; if he be a demon (one not a man), he will vanish ; if he 
‘ be a d4wa, he will ascend to the sky ; if a n^ga, he will descend 

* into the earth; if a garunda, he will fly away like a bird; but 
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if a man^ he will eat the food he has received, in some convo” 
nient place.’ When the princp had received as much food as 
was sufficient, he retired from the city of the rock Skndhawa, 
and under the shade of a tree began to eat the contents of his 
alms-bowl. Previous to this time, he had always been accus¬ 
tomed to the most delicate fare; but even the sight of what 
he had now to eat, was enough to turn his stomach, as he had 
never seen or touched such food before ; but he reflected that it 
was necessary he should endure such hardships, if he wished to 
become Budha, and that he must conform in all things to the 
precepts. Thus he spake unto himself, ‘ Sidhdrtta, thy body 
is not of polished gold; it is composes of many elements and 
members; this food, entering into the house of my body, will 
be first received into the mortar of my mouth, when it will be 
pounded by the pestle of my teeth ; sifted by the winnow of my 
tongue, and mixed with the liquid of ray saliva; after which it 
will descend into the vessel of my abdomen, and pass into the 
oven of my stomach, there to be again mixed with the water of 
iny gastric juice, and reduced by the fire of my digestive facul¬ 
ty ; the fan of my wind will blow this fire; in sixty hours (a 
day) this food will turn to excrement, and be expelled. This 
food is, therefore, clean and pure in comparison with that 
into which it will be converted. Sidhdrtta! thy body is com¬ 
posed of the four elements, and this food is the same; there¬ 
fore, let element be joined to element.’ By these meditations, 
he overcame his antipathy to the food and swallowed it. 

“ The messengers informed the king, that the recluse had 
eaten the food, whereupon, Bimsara went to the rock, and 
enquired what was his name and family, when he discovered 
that in former years he had been his own friend. On learning 
the dignity of the prince’s character, he expostulated with 
him, and said, ‘ What is this that you are doing? No prince 
of your exalted race was ever before a mendicant. There 
are connected with Rajagaha 80,000 inferior towns, and eigh¬ 
teen kelas of people; the countries of Anga and Magadha 
are 300 yojanas in extent, and bring me in a countless treasure. 
The city was once the residence of a Chakrawartti; and even 
now there are the five grades of nobles; therefore come, and 
divide the kingdom with me.’ But the prince replied, * In 
seven days I shall reject the Chakrawarttiship; so that if I 
were to take the half of your kingdom, it would be like 
throwing away the magical jewel, chinta-m^uikya, for a com¬ 
mon pebble. I want not an earthly kingdom; I seek to be¬ 
come Budha.’ The king tried in man^ ways to overcome his 
objections; but as he could not prevail, he received from him 
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* £t promise, that when he bepjan to promulgate his doctrines, his 

* first discourse should be delivered in Rajagaha. Ihe king then 
‘ returned to the city.” 

Soon afterwards, Gdtama retired to the wilderness, where 
he remained six years, practising austerities; but the object of 
bis ambition was not thereby gained. At the end of this pe¬ 
riod, he had a severe contest with Wasawartti M^ri, said to 
be the ruler of one of the duwa-Iokas, but evidently a personi¬ 
fication of the power of evil. 

The sun had not gone down, when the prince overcame 
Mara. At the tenth 1^ ur, he received the tvisdom by which 
he knew the exact circumstances of all the beings who have 
ever existed in the endless and Infinite worlds. At the twen¬ 
tieth hour he received the divine eyes by which he saw ail 
worlds as clearly as if they were close at hand. At the tenth 
hour after midnight, ho received the knowledge that unfolds 
the causes of the repetition of existence. At the dawn of 
the day, every remain of evil desire being destroyed, a Supreme 
Budha was revealed to the wondering world. The moment 
that the prince became Budha, like a vessel overflowing with 
honey, his mind overflowed with the ambrosia of the truth, and 
he uttered certain stanzas, thus translated by Mr. Gogerly 

“ Through various transmigrations 
I must travel, if J do not discover 
The builder whom I seek ; 

Painful arc repeated transmigrations 1 
I have seen the architect (and said) 

Thou shall not build me another house ; 

Thy rafters are broken, 

Thy roof-timbers scattered ; 

My mind is detached (from all existing objects) 

I iiave attained to the extinction of desire.” 

By the builder, as we shall afterwards more clearly see, we 
are to understand npdddnay the cleaving to sensuous objects, and 
karma, moral action. 

The first offering that he received after he became a Supreme 
Budha, was from two merchants, from whom ho received some 
delicious honey. Previous to this, he had not taken any food 
whatever for the space of forty-nine days. Among his earliest 
converts were fifty-four princes of Kdsala, and a thousand 
fire-worshippers. Serizut and Mugalan, who afterwards be¬ 
came his two principal disciples, were led to embrace his faith, 
by hearing one of his priests repeat the well-known stanza:— 

“ All things proceed from some cause ; 

This cause has been declared by the Tathfi Gata ; 

All kings will cease to exist: 

This is that which is declared by the Maha-Sramana.” 
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Not long afterwards, G6tama ^leld a convocation, at which 
1,200 Hahats were present, when he repeated the stanza which 
is frequently seen in connexion with the above confessio fidei. 

“ This is the advice of the Budhas, 

Avoid all demerit. 

Obtain ail merit. 

Cleanse the mind from all evil desire.” 

On a visit that Gdtaraa paid to his native city, his father con¬ 
fessed his faith in the doctrmes of his gifted son ; and liahuhx, 
his own son, and ^anda, his half-brother, embraced the priest¬ 
hood/ In the ninth month after he received the Budhaship, 
he visited Ceylon, and on jtwo subsequent occasions, he did 
the island a similar honour, the accounts*of which are not 
confined to the Singhalese, but are known also to the people 
of Tibet. 

One of the most extended of the legends refers to Jiwaka, 
who gave medicine to G 6tama; and it is of some interest, 
as illustrating the nature of some of the surgical opera¬ 
tions that must have been practised at the time it was written. 
The great sage was not put to much inconvenience by his 
physician. In this way was the medicine given. Jiwaka, 
after making the necessary enquiries, discovered that there 
were three causes of the disease; and in order to remove them, 
he prepared three lotus flowers, into each of which he put 
some drug that he had prepared. The flowers were then 
given to Budha at three separate times, and by smelling at 
them the desired effect was produced. 

An attempt was made to injure the character of Gdiama, 
by a female unbeliever, Chinchi, who, at the instigation of 
the Tirttaka heretics, accused him of incontinence; but bis 
innocence was fully proved, by the interposition of Sekra. 

The visit paid by Gotama, in the course of his ministry, 
to the celestial worlds, is a favourite subject of illustration 
among Budhist authors. At three steps,” the legend informs 
us, “ Budha went to the loka of Sekra, that he might preach 
‘ to the d^was and brahmas. The dewa thought within himself, 
‘ when he knew of his approach, ‘ My throne is sixty yojanas 
' long, fifty broad, and fifteen high; how, then, will Budha 
‘ appear when seated on it, as he is only twelve cubits high ? ’ 
‘ But as this was the principal throne, and no other could be 
‘ offered to Budha, he prepared it for his reception, and went 
* with a great retinue to meet him. When Budha seated him- 
‘ self upon the throne, it became exactly the proper size, being 
‘ no higher than his knee. As he knew the thoughts of Sekra, 
^ in order to show his great power, he caused his robe to extciul 
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* itself on all sides, as the d6\vas were looking on, until it became 

* more than a thousand miles long and eight hundred broad, 

* and covered the throne, so that it appeared like a seat prepared 

* expressly for the saying of dana. Then Budha appeared as 

* if of proper size for the throne; the seat and its occupant 
' were equal to each other. And when the d^was saw this dis- 
‘ play of his power, the whole assemblage offered him adoration. 

“ As the people (in the world of men) did not see Budha, 

‘ they began to be uneasy, and enquir^ of Mugalan whither 
‘ he had gone; but he sent them to Amirudha, that that priest 
‘ might have an opportunity of exhibiting his great knowledge. 

‘ By the priest they were informed, that the sage had gone to 
' Tawutisii, where he would keep the ordinance called wr/ss, 

' so that three months must elapse before he could return. On 
' hearing this, the people expressed their willingness to remain 
' during that period, and pitched their tents in the same spot. 

■ Then An^pidu, the upasika, proclaimed that he would supply 
the whole company with whatever they might require, whe¬ 
ther garments, food, water, or fuel, until the arrival of Budha, 
During this period Mugalan said bana, and answered the 
questions that were proposed to him. All lived together in 
friendship and peace: the natural secretions were not formed, 
they were like the inhabitants of IJtnrukuru. The multitude 
extended to thirty-six yojanas. When Budha said bana in 
Tawutisd,, they heard his voice, and knowing whence it pro- 

’ ceeded, they clapped their hands. By this hearing of bana, 

' many were enabled to enter the paths. 

“ The dewas, with Mlitru as their chief, requested Budha 
to open the door of Abhidhdrmraa, which had been shut during 
a whole budhautara, and to agitate the sea of the Abhidh^rm- 
ma, as the fish-king Timingala agitates the ocean; as from 
the day he became Budlia, like men athirst seeking for water, 
they were continually looking out for the period when the 
unfolding of the Abhidhdrmma should commence. Then Budha 
lifted up his voice, the sound filling the whole Bakwala as with 
a delightful perfume, and said, *Kusala-dhamma,akusala-dh^m~ 
mi, awyakha-dhdmma,’these being the first words of the Abhi- 
dharmma, which is divided into eight prakaranas. The full 
^ meaning of the Abhidh^irmma is known to the Budhas alone; 

‘ even the d^was and brahmas cannot attain to it; when, there- 
' fore, it was declared by G6tama to the beings assembled in 
'' Tawutisfi, it was in a simplified manner, as they were capable 
‘ of understanding it. When he began, the various beings re- 

■ fleeted thus, ‘ Is this the Abhidharmma ? we had heard that it 
was so profound that no one could understand it.’ 
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“ Budha saw their thoughts, and as he proceeded, the manner 

* of his discourse made its meaning gradually deeper. Then 

* the beings were able to understand some parts, and Rot 

* others, it was like an image seen in the shadow. They 
' said sadhu in approbation, the words stilPbecoming more 

* and more profound. Tliye AbhidhArmama now became to them 

* like a form seen in a dream; its meaning was hid from them, 
‘ and was perceived by none but Gotama. Not understanding 

* any part, they rem{\j.ned like imagery painted upon a wall, 

* in utter silence. In a little time Budha again simplified his 
‘ discourse, when they once more expressed their approbation, 

* and began to think, ‘ The Abhidharrnma is not so difficult, it 

* is easy to understand,’ which, when the preacher perceived, 

* he gradually passed to a profounder style. Thus, during half 
‘ a night, Budha rapidly declared the bana of the Abhidhirmma. 

* In the time occupied by others to say one letter, Ananda says 
‘ eight; in the time that iijmanda says one, Seriyut says eight; 
‘ in the time that Seriyut s^s one, Budha says eight; so that 
‘ Budha can repeat 512 letters as rapidly as the priests can 
‘ repeat one. When in Tawutis^, he repeated the baiia thus 
‘ quickly, because the apprehension of the dtiwas was of equal 

* celerity. 

In one hundred of our years the dewas eat but once ; and 

* had Budha taken his accustomed meals in their presence 
‘ during the period he performed wass in Tawutisji, tliey 

* would have thought that he was always eating. Therefore, 

* at the usual hours of refection, he caused another Budha to 
‘ appear and occupy his place, whilst he himself went to the 
‘ Anotatta lake, and, as his alms-bowl here came to him in a 

* miraculous manner, he took it to Uturnkurii, where he 
‘ received food. At this time Seriyut and 500 priests called 
' Waggula were in Sakaspura, keeping wass. When Budha 
‘ had eaten the food he received in Uturukuru, he went to 
‘ the same city, and at the request of Seriyut repeated all 
‘ that he and the representative of Budha had said to the 
‘ d^was. It would have occupied too much time to repeat the 
‘ whole, and it was therefore spoken in* an abridged form ; 
' but such was the wisdom of Seriyut, that when Budha 

* declared to him one thing, from that one he learnt a hundred. 
‘ The things he thus learnt, he was commanded by Gdtama- 

* to teach in full to the 500 Waggula priests, wlio would after- 

* wards be able to teach others, and thus the words of the 
‘ Ahbidharmma would be preserved to future ages for the 
‘ benefit of the faithful. When the rehearsal was concluded, 
‘ Budha returned to the dewa-ldkd, and causing the other 

* form to disappear, took its place. This occurred dailv. 
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“ The Abhidh^rrama was completed when three months of 

* wRss had passed over, and at its conclusion the Dewa 

* Mdtru (the mother of Gotama, now became a d^wa) said to 
^ Badhaf * You who have been born from my womb so many 
' times, have now rendered me a recompense. In one birth, 

' from being a slave I became the wife of the king of Benares, 

* that exaltation was not equal to the privilege I now receive. 

* From the time of Pigumutura Budha, during a kap-laksha, 

* you sought no other mother, and I sought no other son. Now, 

* my reward is received.’ Not Matru alone, but eighty kelas 

* and a thousand dewas and brahmas entered the paths. 

After eighty-three days had expired, the multitude assem- 
‘ bled at Lewet, enquired of Mugalan when Budha might 
‘ again be expected to appear. To ascertain this, the priest 
^ departed, in the presence of the people, to Tawutlsa, where 
‘ he appeared before Budha, and asked when he would return to 

* the earth, as the multitude of the faithful at Lewet had been 
‘ waiting three months in the armous expectation of seeing 
‘ him. Budha informed him, that in seven days he should 
' proceed to Sakaspura, to which place Mugalan Avas directed 
' to bring the people from Lewet. On the return of the 
' priest, after hearing the information he conveyed to them, 

' the upasakas enquired the distance from Lewet to Sakaspura, 

' and were told that it was thirty yojanas. They then asked 

* how the young and the lame were to go such a distance ; 
f but Mugalan informed them, that by the power of Budha, 

' and bis own power, they would be enabled to go without 
^ any inconvenience, and in the same instant, more quickly than 
' if they had gone upon swift horses, sooner than betel can 
= be taken from the bag and mixed with the lime, they were 
' transported through the air to Sakaspura as if it were in a 
’ dream. 

** The time had now arrived when Budha was to take his 

■ departure from the dewa-loka. Sekra reflected that he had 

■ come from the earth at three steps, but that it would be 
right to celebrate his departure with special honours. 
He, therefore, caused a ladder of gold to extend from Maha 
M6ru to Sakaspura. At the right side of this ladder there 
was another, also of gold, upon which the dewas appeared 
with instruments of music; and on the left there was another 
of silver, upon which the brahmas appeared, holding canopies, 
or umbrellas. These ladders were more than 80,000 yojanas 
in length. The steps in the ladder of Budha were alter¬ 
nately of gold, silver, coral, ruby, emerald, and other gems, 
and it was beautifully ornamented. The whole appeared 
to the people of the earth like three rainbows. When Budha 
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* commencetl his descent, all the worlds from Awichi to Bha*- 
‘ waj:!fra were illuminated by the same light. The charac- 
‘ tcristic marks upon his person appeared to the multitude 

assembled at Sakaspura, as plainly as the inscription upon 
‘ a golden coin held in the hand, and as they looked at him, 
‘ they said to each other, ‘ Now he is upon the golden step,* 
‘ or the silver, or some other. Sekra preceded him on the 

* same ladder, blowing the conch, whilst on the other ladders 
‘ were the do was and brahmas. The people who saw him thus 
‘ honoured, ail formed within themselves the wish to become 
‘ Budlias. 

“ The first to pay his respects to Budha on arriving at 
‘ Sakaspura was Seriyut; and after ho had worshipped tlie 
‘ d6wa of dewas, he einjuired if all who had formed the wish to 
‘ become Budhas would hive their wishes gratified. * Budha re- 
‘ plied,‘ If they had not performed t he para mi tas in former births, 
‘ how could they have exercised the wish ? Those who have 
*• superior merit will become Supreme Budhas; the next in order 
‘ will be Pase-Budhas: and the others will be priests. Thus all 

will receive one or other of the three Bodhi.’ After this de- 
‘ claration had been made, Budha resolved upon giving evidence 
^ before (lie people of the superior wisdom of Seriyut. In the 
‘ first place he asked a que8tl('n, that those who had not entered 
‘ the {laths could answer; then he asked another, but they 

were silent, and those wlio had entered the first path answered. 
‘ Thus each class was succatsively silent, and the one above 
‘ answered as he jiassed to those in the second path, and the third, 
‘ and then proceoded to thcinforior(kshina,)the middle(triwidya- 
‘ jirapta,) and the chief (shatabhigny-n{n-!ipta) srawakas, then to 
‘ Mugalanand Seriyut; and to Seriyutalone. Last of all he pro- 
‘ pounded a ({uestion that the Budhas alone could answer. After 
‘ this exercise, Budha said to Seriyut the words bhuta-midang, 
^ which tlie priest explained in a koti of ways, though none of the 
‘ otlier srawak'is, who were present, understood the meaning. 
‘ As Seri) ut proceeded, Gotama listened with the pleasure a 
‘ father feels when witnessing the cleverness of his son, and 
‘ then declared tliat in wisdom ho was the chief of his disciples. 
' All this honour was received by Seriyut, because in a former 
‘ ago he had given in alms a stylus and a blank book for the 
‘ writing of the baiia.” 

More than one attempt was made to assassinate Gotama, 
which failed, necessarily, as it is not possible to take the life of 
a Supreme Budha. His brother-in-law, D6wadatta, envied him 
on account of the honours he received, and entered into an 
alliance with Aj^sat, the wicked son of Bilnsara, that by their 
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united power they might accomplish his destruction. They 
first employed a number of archers, but the intended assassins 
became priests, and their design was thereby frustrated. On 
another occasion, D^wadatta hurled an immense stone at Budha, 
by the help of a machine, but in its passage through the air it 
broke into two pieces, and a small portion, rolling towards the 
sage, struck his foot, without inflicting any further injury. An 
enraged elephant was afterwards let loose against him, as he 
was passing through the streets of the city with his alms-bovvl, 
but the moment that it heard his voice, it was pacified, and 
going towards him in the gentlest manner did him reverence. 
The king Ajdsat was afterwards converted to Buddhism, hut 
B^wadatta remained a sceptic until near tlie time of his death, 
when he began to relent, but it was too late, and he miserably 
perished. ’ 

Alter the exeicise of his high office for the period of forty- 
five years, Budha prepared to pass away from the vicissitudes 
of existence, and enter nirwana. The cause of his dissolution 
was from partaking of an ofl’erlng of pork, presented to him by 
the smith Chundar, a citizen of PAwa. On his way from this 
place to Kusinara, in Assam, he was taken ill, but was able, 
with great diflSculty, to reach a garden of sal trees, to which 
the princes of Malwa were accustomed to resort for recreation. 
On entering it, he said to his attendant, “ Ananda, I am weary, 
I wish to lie down.” The princes were sent for ; and on their 
arrival, he gave them a suitable lixhortation. To the assem¬ 
bled priests, he also gave a solemn charge, and after saying, 
I depart to nirwfina; I leave with you nij ordinances; the 
elements of the omniscient will pass away ; the three gems 
will pass away he ceased to exist. The burning of his body 
was an imposing ceremony. His relics were carefully collect¬ 
ed from the ashes, and distributed among certaiij princes and 
priests. These events are said, by the Singhalese authors, to 
have taken place in the year that, according to our mode of 
reckoning, would be B. C. 543, in the eightieth year of his age. 

Mr. Hardy enumerates fifty-six instances in which the nairie 
of the great sage has been differ< ntly spelt by European 
authors. He has chosen the form Budha as being the most 
simple, but tells us tliat the form Buddha is etymologically 
the most correct.” The etymology of the other names, or 
epithets, by which Budha is known, are also given. 

The fifty-two sections of this chapter present a more extended 
account of the founder of the system of Buddhism than is to be 
met with in any other English authoV. Many of the legends are 
wild and extravagtol •, but there can be no doubt tbat Gota- 
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ma \v:is a real personage of royal parentage, tlie great promot¬ 
er, if not the originator, of a system that was monastic in 
its discipline and atheistic in it3||pctrine, and that has spread 
more extensively, as to numbers, than any other form of error 
that has yet appeared among men. 

VIII. T'he Dignity^ Virtues, and Powers of Budha .—All 
the honours that the most fertile iraagination'can invent have 
been given to the Budhas. The eye cannot see anything, 
nor the ear hear anything, nor the mind think of anything, 
more excellent, or more worthy of regard. They are the joy 
of the whole world; the helpers of the helpless; having more 
merit than the most meritorious; the only deliverers. The 
lofty Maha Morn may be reflected in a mirror, the eye of a 
needle may be used as a comparison for the whole sky, even so 
may the words of- a stanza be used to declare the excellence of 
the Budhas ; but their power is utterly incompetent to accom¬ 
plish the purpose aright. Were a rishi to create a thousand 
or a thousand thousand mouths, and with these to repeat the 
praises of the three gems (the Budhas, the Law, and the Priest¬ 
hood) daring the year of a maha-kalpa, even in this period 
the whole would not be declared. 

The Budhas are men, born from the womb of a woman. 
Were they to appear as devvas or brahmas, their wisdom and 
power would be attributed to a wrong origin, and men would 
neither respect them aright nor put their trust in them. 

Several attempts were made to measure the stature of G6- 
tanifi, but they all failed, as he alw'ays appeared to exceed the 
scale of mensuration, and the power of the being who pre¬ 
sumed to essay the trial, although on one occasion it was done 
by K^ihu, who is himself 4,800 yojanas higli, lie could walk 
in a space not larger than a mustard seed; and he could 
mount, at three steps, to the celestial regions. Wlien he 
passed along the road, if there were any thorns, stones, roots, 
or other substances, that would have obstructed his progress, 
they removed from his path of their own accord ; if there 
w'as mud, it became dry; if there were any elevations, they 
passed away, like butter that sees the fire, until the whole 
path was as level as the head of a drum; and the air around 
him appeared as if sweetened by perfumes. 

The thirty hours of the night are divided into three watches. 

It was the custom of Gdtama to sleep during one-third of the 
third watch, or three hours and one-third. In the first watch 
he said bana; in the second watch he answered questions put 
to him by the dewas; and in the first division of the third 
watch he slept, in the second exercised meditation, and in the 
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third looked abroad on the world, by his divine eyes, to sec 
what being or beings should be caught in the net of truth 
during the day. His word^vere never intended to cause 
pain. A profusion of fine cotton, though in size like a rock, 
might fall upon any one without his being hurt; and thus 
lightly fell the words of Budha upon those whom he ad¬ 
dressed. 

There is no limit to the knowledge of the Budhas; and 
tlicy are the only beings ever existent of whom this can be 
predicated. To the knowledge of all other beings, there is a 
limit. From the Budhas nothing can be hid; all times,as well 
as ail places, are present to their mental vision; and they can 
sec all things as distinctly- as a man in a small apartment can 
see all things in it, at high noon, in clear weather. Jt is, 
however, rather the power to sec all things tlian limitless 
vision ; rather the power to know all things than actual 
omniscience. The king of Sagal, Milinda, asked the priest 
Nagaedna, “ Does Budha know all things?” Nagasena replied, 
^‘Yes; he knows all things, but the power that he pos- 
* Besses is not at all times exercised; this power is attached 
‘ to thought, or there must be the exorcise of thought to dis- 
‘ cover that which he wishes to know; what he wislies to 
‘ know, he discovers in a moment, by the exercise of thought.” 
Milinda: “Then if Budha must seek before he can find, if 


‘ that wliich he sees has to be discovered by searching, he is 
not all-wise.” Nj1ga?cna: “ The power of thought in Budh.a 
‘ is exceedingly quick and subtle. I will explain to you liow 
‘it is; but I can only do it in a very inadequate manner. 
‘ Thus, in one gela, or load of rice, there are 63,660,000 
‘ grains; each of these grains can be separately considered 
‘ by Budba in a moment of time. In that moment the seven- 
‘ times gifted mind exercises this power.” 


IX. The. Ontology of Buddhism .—This cliapter will, by 
many readers, bo regarde<l as the most interesting in the book. 
It presents a system that will be entirely new to tlic men 
of the west. It will be seen, that the tendency of the doc¬ 
trines it exhibits is most withering; and we are led to enquire 
how it is, that so cold and cheerless a system should have 
gained so early, so extensive, and so permanent a hold|||jpon 
the uund of Eastern Asia. ^ 


The essential properties of being are five in number, called 
fho five khaudas, viz., 1. Kupan, the organized bod 3 \ 2. 
Wedana, sensation. 3. Sanny^L, perception. 4. Sankliaro, dis- 
criminaliou. 5. Winy ana, consciousness. Of the Organized Body 
there arc 2S constituents; of Sensation, 6; of Perception, 6 ; 
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of Discrimination, 55 ; of Consciousness, 89. As an example 
of the modes of explanation and illustration used by the 
Budhists, we shall insert an extract from the 419th page, on the 
six faculties of Consciousness that are immediately connected 
with the senses:— 

1. Oiiiksu-winysina, eye coneciousneas, in the eye, about the si/e of a 
louse's lu'iid, is that which |H’r<‘civep, ov is consoioiia of, the sensible object, 
wlictlior it he blue, golden, or any other colour It receives its birtli from 
the eye and the outward form. Jt was possessed hy (Jdlania before his 
birth, whilst he was yet in his rnoihcr’s womb ; all other beings, in the same 
situation, possess only kayawinyana. 

'J'lie ey$ of the body is surmounted by the eye-brow, and has within it 
a circle of a black colour, and another that is white ; thus it is hoautilied, 
as tho water-lily by its petals. As a drop of oil poured upon the uppermost 
ball of cotton, when there are seven halls suspended irom each other, or 
poured upon tho outermost when there are seven halls one within tho other, 
soon makes its way through the wliole of tho seven bulls,* so the liglit 
entering into tho eye by one of its folds or concentiic layers, passes fionr 
that fold to tho next, and so on in succession through the of 

sevLMi folds of the natural (as distinguished from the diviii^ eye. Tho 
four elements enter into tho composition of the eye, hut the winyana is its 
principal faculty, as tho pruiee is the chief of his followers or retainers. 

ft is not the eye that secs th#image, because it has got no mind, chilta. 
If it wore the eye that sees the image, it would see also by the other win)anus. 
Nor is it tho mind that sees the image, because it has got no eye If it were 
tho winyana that sees the image, it would see the imago wifhm tho wall ; it 
would penetrate into the inside of tli« solid opaque substance, as thero 
would he nothing to prevent it ; hut it does not tliiis happen. When the 
eye and the image cominunicutc with each other, or come into contact, 
then thero is sight. It is necessary that there ho the coming of light from 
the olji-ct to the eye. As tho light does not come From witliin the wall, 
that which is within tho wall cannot be seen. From witliiu such sub¬ 
stances as crystals and gems the light proceeds, so that that which is with¬ 
in them can be seen. When any object is seen, it is not seen by the eye alone 
nor by the will)ana alone, it is the chaksu-winyana that sees it, though 
we say, in common language, that it is the eye When the win)iina that is 
united to the cyo, communicates, by tho assistance of light, with any object 
that is presented hefoie it. ive say that the man who possesses that winyana, 
sees that object. Thus we say that such an object is shot with tho how : 
hut in reality it is not with the bow, hut with the arrow, that it is shot; in 
like mantier, it is not tlie e)o that sees the imago, hut the winyana ; or 
rather, not the eye iiloiio, nor tho winyfiiia alone, but both united. 

2. Srota-winyuiia, ear-consciousness, in shape like a thin copper ring, 
or like a lock of copper-coloured curled hair, or a finger covered with rings, is 
that which perceives the various sounds. 

:J Ulnatia win)ana, nose consciousness, in the nose, like the footstep 
of a goat in shape, is that which poiceivos smell, whether it be agree¬ 
able or disagreeable. 

4. diwha-wuiyana, tongue consciousness, in the tongue, like the petal 
of a water lily in appearance, is that which perceives the dilferent fiavoiirs. 

5 Xfiya-wiuyana, body consciousness, is tlio perceiving of touch by 
tlie body. The exercise of this power is immediate, wbicli none of the 
other winyanas are, as they require some medium of communication with 
the object before any effect is produced. 
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(5. ^Irtiio-winyuna, niiiul (’onsciorisnpss. is tlif« ptMOoiving of tlio tlioiiglila 
tlint arc iu tlie miud. Mano (in other places called hita, sita, and cliitta) 
is the chief of the winyauas, ft is like an overseer who continually nrgea 
on his labourers to work; like the first scholar in the school, who repeats 
his lesson, and is then followed by all the other scholars ; or like the #ead 
workman, who sets all his men in motion when he himself begins to work. 

As a large fish agitates the water in which it swims or sports, so the 
hita moves the rupa, or body. Tts powers are brought into exercise rapidly, 
like the quick movements of a mother when she sees her child in danger of 
falling into a well. 

The essential properties of existence are enumerated by 
Budha, in order to convince us that there is no self, or soul. 
We ape to contemplate the unreality of our being, that-wc may 
learn to despise it, and try to secure its cessation. None of 
the khandas taken separately arc the self, and taken conjointly 
they are not the self. There is no such thing as a soul, the 
home of a self apart from the fiv^e khandas. There can, there¬ 
fore, be ni^suoh process as that which is generally understood 
by the te" transmigration ;— 

Tn the commoncemont of tho conversntions that were hold between 
Mihndtt and Niigasona, the king said, “flow is your rcverenco known ? 
What is your name?” Nagasena replied, “* am called Nagasoua by my 
parents, and by the priests and others; hut Ndgasemi is not an existence, 
or being, pndgala.” Milinda . “Then to whom are the various offer¬ 
ings made (that are prosentccl to you as priest?) Wlio receives these oiler- 
ings? Who keeps the precepts? Who enters the paths? There is no 
merit or demerit; neither the one nor tho other can be acquired ; there 
is no reward ; no retribution. Were anyone to kill Nugasena he would 
not be guilty of murder. You have not been instructed; nor have you 
boen received into tho priesthood. Who is Nagasena ? What is he ? Are 
the teeth Ndgasena? Or is the skin, the flesh, the heart, or the blood 
Nagaseua? Is the outward form Nagasena? Are any of the five khandas 
(mentioning each of them separately) Nagaseua? Are all the five khandas 
(coTijointly) Nagasena? Leaving out the five khandas, is that which re- 
innins Nagasena?” All these questions were answered in the negative, 
Milinda: “ Then I do not see Nagasena Nagasena is a mere sound, 
without any meaning. You have spoken ar untruth. There is no Naga- 
svjua.” Nagaseua .• - Did your majesty come here on foot or in a chariot?” 
Milinda.- “ In a chariot." Nagasena: “ What is a chariot? Is the orna¬ 
mented cover the chariot ? Are the wheels, the spokes of the wheels, or 
tlie reins, the chariot? Is the seat, the yoke, or the goad, the chariot ? 
Are all these (conjointly) the chariot ? Leaving out all these, is that which 
lemaina the chariot?” All these questions were answered in the negative. 
Nagasena: “ Then J see no chariot; it is only a sound, a name. In saying 
that you came in a chariot, you liave uttered an untruth. There is no 
chariot. 1 appeal to the nobles, and ask them if it be proper that the 
great king of all .Jambudwipa should utter an untruth ?" The five hun¬ 
dred nobles who had accompanied the king declared that his majesty had 
not previously met with any one whoso arguments were so powerful, and 
asked him what reply he would give. Milinda : “ No untruth have I uttered, 
venerable priest The ornamented cover, the wlieels, the seat, and the 
other parts; all these things united, or combined, form the-chariot. They 
are the usual signs by which that which is called a chariot is known." 
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Nagaeena : “ In like manner, it is not the skin, the hair, the heart, or the 
blood that is Nagasona. All these united, or combined, form the acknow¬ 
ledged sign which Ndgascna is known ; but the existent being, the man, 
IS not hereby seen. Tlie same tilings were declared by Budlia to the 
y/rie^ess Wajira : —‘ As the various parts, the different adjuncts of a vehicle, 
form, when united, that which is called a chariot; so, when the five khandas 
are united in one aggregate, or body, they constitute that which is called 
a being, a living existence.’ ” 

The origin of being cannot be understood, unless it be by 
some one who is possessed of supernatural powers. The cause 
of continued existence is declared in the formula called paticha 
s'-imuppfida. On account of ignorance, merit and demerit 
(kusaU and akusala) are produced; on account of merit and 
demerit, consciousness ; on account of consciousness, body and 
mind (rupa and nama). Kuf>a is said to signify, according to 
the definition of the Rev. D. J. Gogerly, the material form ; 
luirna signifies the whole of the mental powers; and by the 
two combined, we are to understand the complete being, body 
and mind. On account of body and mind, the six organs of 
sense are produced ; on account of the six organs of sense, 
touch, or contact; on accoijiit of contact, desire ; on account of 
desire, sensation, (of pleasure or pain); on account of sensa¬ 
tion, cleaving, or clinging to existing objects; on account of 
clinging to existing objects, renevved existence ; on account of 
renewed existence, birtli; on account of birth, death, with its 
causes and consequences. When there is the cessation of 
ignorance, there is the cessation of all its educts. The whole 
body of sorrow evanishes, or passes away. Of the origin of 
ignorance wo know nothing. No one but a Budba can tell 
bow the chain of existence commenced. 

The cause of reproduction after death is upadana, which in 
the above formula is translated “ the cleaving to existing ob¬ 
jects.” At death, the five khandas are dissolved. Their reci¬ 
procity of influence has ceased for ever. J3ut the upitdana 
still exists, and on the breaking up of the khandas, it produces 
another being. It cannot but exert its power ; another being 
must necessarily be produced. The manner of its ojieration is, 
however, controlled by karma, literally action, which is said 
to be the aggregate result of all previous acts, in unbroken 
‘ succession, from the commencement of existence, in the births 
‘ innumerable that have been received in past ages.” When the 
karma is good, the being produced is in a state of happiness or 
privilege; but if it be evil, the being is united to degradation 
and misery. Yet no sentient being can tell in what state the 
karma he possesses will appoint his next birth, however meri¬ 
torious may be the acts of his present existence. In that 
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karma there may be some awful crime, committed myriads of 
ages ago, but not yet expiated; and like an hereditary disease, 
it may break out in uncontrollable violence in the next birth, 
whilst the result of present merit, though certain of ultiq^ate 
accomplishment, may be postponed to an indefinite period. 
The most devoted Budhist is thus deprived of all hope in 
death. 

As it is the karma of the being, and not the being himself 
that receives a renewal of existence, it is evident that there is 
properly no moral resjionsibility. The karma is transferred to 
another being, of which it is in part tlic Ciiuse. The manner 
in which the Budhists endeavour to avoid this conclusion, will 
be seen by the following ext ract from the Milinda Prasna ;— 

Tl>o Icin*,' of saiil to Nitgiisriia, “ Wliat is it tliat la coucoivocl ?" 

Niiguscua rf}iliect, • ’I'lipso two . uuma atid rupa ’’ Milinda ; “ Aro tlio 
BHino narna and iiipa that (iro conceived lifiro, or in tho prosout birth, coii- 
coived olsrwhero, or in anothoi hirt.liNagaadna: “No: this nania and 
riipa (or mind tmd body) atajuires karma, whather it bo good or bad : 
and bv moans ol Ibis karma, anoibor uiima and rupa is piodiiced.” Milinda; 
“Th on if tbo sumo nmna riina is not again iirodnood, or conceived, that 
being is dolivorod liom tlm con8cquenofi% of sinful action ” Ndgasena: 
“tlowso? 1 f tberc bo no future birth (that is, if nirwuna be attained), 
tbero is dolivoranco; but if tboio be a future birtli, deliverance from tho 
consequcticos of sinful action docs not necessuiiiy follow. 'J’lius a man 
steals a number of mangos, and takes them away ; but be is soi/od by tbo 
oivncr, who brings him before the king, and savs, ‘Sire, Ibis man has stolen 
my mangos.’ But tho loldier replies, ‘ I have not stolen his mangos; tho 
mango he set in tlic ground was one; these mango-, aio otbor and diflbreut 
to that; 1 do not deserve to be punished.’ Now, vour rnaycsjy, would tins 
)>lea bo valid ; would no punishineiit bo dcsoi ved ? ' Milinda; “He would 
certainly deserve pnnislimcnt ” Nagasoiiu: “Wliy?" Milinda: “Because, 
whatever be may say, the mangos ho stole were the jnoduct of the mango 
originuliy set by the iruin from whom they were stolen, and tborelbro punisb- 
ment ought to bo inlhcted." Nagasena : “In like manner, by means of 
the karma produced by this nauia and rupa anotlier mima and rupa is 
caused; there is therefore no deliverance (in this way) from tho conse¬ 
quences of .sinful action. (The same process is illustrated by the sowing 
of gram and the setting of the sugar-cane) Again, a man lights u fire in 
ih© dry season, and by his neglecting to extinguish it, another fire is pro¬ 
duced, vvliicli sets fire to his neighbour’s rice-field, or to bis field of dry 
grain. The owner of the field seizes him, and bringing him before the king. 
HiU's, ‘ Sire, by this man my field has been burnt;’ but the man replies, ' I 
did not hum lii.s field; true, 1 neglected to put out a fire I bad kindled, but 
the fu'o kindled by me was one, tlio fire that burnt bis field was another 
would it bo right tliut upon such a plea be should bo released Milinda^ 
“ No ; bcciuiso the tiro that did the damage was produced by the fire that 
he kindled and neglected to put out.” Nagasena : “ Again, a man takes a 
light, and ascending into an upper room, there eats his food; hut whilst 
doing so, tlio flame of his lump sets fire to the thatch of the roof; by this 
means tho hoiise is burnt, and not this house alone, but tho other houses of 
the village. Tbcn the villagers seize him, and say, ‘ Man, why did you 
burn our village?' But he replies, ‘Good people, 1 did not burn your 
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village ; I was eating my food by the light of a lamp, when the iiarae rose 
and set fire to the thatcii of the roof ; but the flume that I kindled was one, 
and the flame that burnt the liouse was auother, and the flame that burnt 
the village was another.’ Now were ho to persist in this plea when brought 
before the king, the decision wouhi still bo given against him; for this 
reason, because the flame that burnt the village was caused by tho flame 
from the thatch, and this (lame was caused by the flame from the lamp. 
Again, a man gives money to a girl for a maintenance, that afterwards he 
may marry her; the giil grows up, when another man gives her money 
and marries her. Hearing this, the fiist man demand^the girl, as he has 
given her money ; but the other man replies, ‘ No ; the girl to whom you 
gave the money was a child, but this is a grown-up young woman ; she can¬ 
not therefore belong to you.' Now if such a plea as this were set up in 
the court, it would be giveu against the man who made it; for this reason, 
that the child had gradually grown into the woman. Again, a man pur¬ 
chases a vessel of milk from the cowherd, and leaves it in bis hand until 
the next day ; but when he comes at the appointed time to receive it, he 
duds that it lia.s become curd; so be says to the cowherd,‘J did not pur¬ 
chase curd; give mo my vessel of milk’ Now, if a case like this were 
brought before your majesty, how would you decide it?’ Miliuda: "I 
should decide in favour of the cowherd, because it would be evident that 
the curd Iiad been produced from the milk." Nagasena: “In like manner, 
one nnnd and body dies; another mind atid*body is conceived; but as 
tho second mind and body is produced by (the karma of) tlio flist mind 
and body, there is no deliverance (by this means) from the consequence 
of moral action." 

These illustrations arc not worthy of being called an argu¬ 
ment ; and it must Ix^ a singular phase of mind that can regard 
them as conclusive. The doctrine they would inculcate is too 
subtle to be comprehended by the general mind. Hence we 
■see that among all Budhists, with the exception of the learned 
f.'ew, the nexus between one state of existence and another is 
not the karma^ the moral actions of the being, but the ever- 
living individuality. 

X. T/ie Ethics of Budhism .—The superior proliibitions are 
divided into three sections. 1. Those that belong to the body, 
viz., the taking of life, the taking of that which is not given, 
and the holding of carnal intercourse with the female who 
belongs to another person. 2. Those of the speech, viz., lying, 
slander, abuse, and unprofitable conversation. 3. Those of the 
mind, viz., covetousness, malice, and scepticism. There are 
other evils that are to be avoided, such as the drinking of in¬ 
toxicating liquors, gambling, idleness, improper associations, 
and the frequenting of places of amusement. These pro¬ 
hibitions refer to the householder only, and have no reference 
to the ten obligations that are binding upon the priest. The 
laws of the priesthood include the whole of the series here 
enumerated, with many others of much greater strictness. 

The translations from the Singhalese authors that are given 
in the JSlauitalj are so contrary to each other, that the sincere 
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Budhist must often be in great perplexity how to act; whilst 
the insinoex^ have so many exceptions and reservations, that 
the precept becomes almost a dead letter. The following are 
some of the explanations relative to the taking of life, pr4na* 
gh4ta. “ There are five things,” we are told, in the Sadhafm- 
maratnak&rd, ** necessary to constitute the crime of taking life. 

' 1, There must be the knowledge that there is life. 2. There 

* must be the assurance that a living being is present. 3. There 
‘ must be the infention of taking life. 4. With this intention 

* there must be something done, as the placing of a bow, or 
' spear, or the setting of a snare; and there must be some move- 

* ment towards, it, as walking, running, or jumping. 5. The 

* life must be actually taken.” “ Under certain circumstances^.;*, 

* one’s own life may be given up,.but the life of another is never 

* to be taken.” ** He who takes the life of a large animal, will 

* have greater demerit than he who takes the life of a small one ; 

* because greater skill or artifice is required in taking the life of 

* the former than of the latter. When the life of a man is 

* taken, the demerit irfereases in proportion to the merit of the 

* person slain; the two extremes being, the sceptic and tiie 
‘ rahat.” 

The obligation to observe the precepts is usually taken in 
the presence of a priest; and it would seem to be supposed, 
that it is only whenthua volu.ntarily taken that the observance* 
ensures merit. Any number of the obligations may be taken; 
and they may be taken for a limited period, or for as long as 
there is the power of observance, or until death. They may 
be taken either separately or together. When taken to be 
kept separately, though one should be broken, it does not 
impair the merit of the rest; but if they are taken to be kept 
collectively, if one be broken, the whole are impaired. 

” The moral code,” says Mr. Hardy, at the conclusion of the 
chapter, ** becomes powerless for good, as it is destitute,of all 

* real authority! Gotama taught the propriety of certain ob- 
‘ servanoes, because all other Budhas had done the same; but 

* something more is required before man can be restrained from 
< -.io^ »nd presemd in tte pth of purity. There is pro- 
‘ perly no law. The Budhist can take upon himself certain 

* obligations, or resolve to keep certain precepts; as many or as 
, few as be pleases; and for any length of time he pleases. It is 

^ hi« pwn act that makes them binding, and not any objective 
^ authority* Eveh when he takes the obligations, there is this 
^sjii^nient clause in the form that he repeats to the priest: * I 
f ,,^h«&ce the five precepts (or the eight, as the case may be) to 
f them severally, as fear as I am abUf from this time for- 
i From the absence of a superior motive to obedience. 
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‘ Budhisiti becomes a system of selfishness. The principle set 

* forth in the vicarious endurances of the Bddhisat is forgotten. 
' It is a vast scheme of profits and losses, reduced to regular 

* order. The disciple of Budlm is not taught to abhor crime, 

* because of its exceeding sinfulness; but because its commission 
‘ will be to him a personal injury. There is no moral pollution 

* in sin; it is merely a calamity to be deprecated, or a misfortune 

* to be shunned.” a 

The Appendix contains an account of the Singhalese MSS., 
whence the translations that appear in the Manual are t-ikcn. 
The principal are the Pansiya-panas-j&taka, the Milinda Pras- 
na, the Wisudhi Margga, and the Amilwatura. The works 
vary in size from a few pages to 2,400 pages; and are' written 
upon the leaf of the talipot, one of the largest having nine 
lines upon each page, and about 100 letters in each line. 

Our task is now ended. In the epitome now furnished, 
of Mr. Hardy’s new work, our readers are in possession of a 
more compendious, and, at the same time, more compre¬ 
hensive and intelligible, account of Budhism, than is any¬ 
where else to be found. We trust, however, that this brief 
epitome of so vast and intricate a subject—a subject, too, so 
i fraught with interest and importance, as regards the evangeliza¬ 
tion of hundreds of millions of our fellow-creatures, will only- 
have the effect of whetting thoir appetite for a speedy perusal 
of the original work itself. Mr. Hardy undertook an adven¬ 
turous and difficult task; and bravely has he encountered the 
difficulties, and nobly has he consummated his great design. 
And where ought he to look for sympathising readers, if it be 
not in the East? If it be not among intelligent European 
philanthropists, whose lot is cast in the midst, or in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity, of the millions that are the blinded votaries of 
gigantic system of BudJiisra, which he so vividly and 
elaborately pourtrays? We do trust, therefore, that this new 
work will meet with such a sale in the East as will en¬ 
courage Mr. Hardy to persevere in his useful researches 
for the future, as well as repay him for all the toil and hazards 
of the past. It seems providential that such works as Mt. 
Hardy has now given to the world, should appear at the very 
time when the great rebellion in China is tearing up the mighty 
fabric of Budmsm there. And as India gave its Budhism 
to China, let Ck^istUns in India be the foremost; iu maUifesting 
an intelligent interest in all that is fitted to throw light on 
that stupendous system of error, and hasten on the emancipa¬ 
tion of myriads from its destructive sway. 
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Abt 11. — I. JSucIiamn's Journey to Mysore, Canaru, and Ma- 
ioAar. 1807* 

2. Madras Petition to ParHament. 

3. Friend of India. 

Within a few days of the commencement of the present 
century, Br. Francis Buchanan entered the district of Canara, 
in the course of a journey " performed under the orders of 

* the Most Noble the Marquis Wellesley, for the express pur- 

* pose of investigating the state of agriculture, arts, and 

* commerce, the religion, manners and customs, the history, 

* natural and civil, and antiquities, in the dominions of the 
‘ Bajah of Mysore, and the countries acquired by the Hon’ble 

* East India Company, in the late and former wars, from 

* Tippoo Sultan.” The results of the journey were published 
in three volumes, quarto, by order of the Court of Directors, 
in 1807. The work contains a great deal of valuable informa¬ 
tion on the varied subjects to which Br, Buchanan’s attention 
was turned ; but the book has now become scarce ; and as it 
lays claim to no attractions of stylo or narrative, the lapse of 
half a century, with the changes induced, as well as the open¬ 
ing out of more accurate souroq^ of information, have deprived 
the work of much of its interest with reference to Canara, 
except as a means of comparison between the state of a beauti¬ 
ful and fertile province, when it came under the British domi¬ 
nion, and the state of the same province after a little more 
than half a century of British rule. 

For this purpose the work is invaluable, and we tliink that 
at the present moment it will not be uninteresting, if we en- 
d,eavour to establish this comparison. We therefore prop(|se to 
attempt, in this article, a slight sketch of the province, and to 
trace its progress in commerce and agriculture, from the date 
of; Br, Buchanan’s journey, to the present time. 

We are not without hopes that this attempt may be of some 
practical use. The subject of British rale, and British instf- 
tutions generally throughout India, is sovast and overwhelming, 
that it may be refreshing to turn from the wider field of en- 
^quiry, and to allow the eye to rest for a moment on one small 
appt. It may be useful to enquire how British institutions have 
worked there, whether population has increased, whether culti- 
yi^ion has extended, whether the value of land has risen, whe- 
tker commerce has flourished, whether new sources of wealth 
have opened out, in consequence of the connexion of the country 
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with the home market; and if so, whether with these a field has 
been opened for the extension of British manufactures. It may 
be interesting to learn whether this province has received any 
of the fostering care of Government in the promotion of public 
works. To follow these questions through the history of a single 
province, may really give a more accurate idea of the vastness of 
the questions now"under debate, than many sheets of statistical 
figures, which comprise, in one view, prov^ces inhabited by 
different nations, and affected bjr many varying causes, but still 
forming an integral part of what is known as British India. 

At the same time, should our reader spread before him the 
map of India, and after looking with some patience, discover* 
the position of the province, and find it a mere spot, it will be 
useful to remember that the description which we propose to 
attempt, is of a country of the length of England, and the area 
of Wales, tliat the population exceeds one million, that is, that 
it is more thickly peopled than Scotland, or Wales,* and that the 
revenue raised upon the province is equal to that of the island 
of Mauritius, administered by its Governor and Legislative 
Council. This province is one out of twenty-one, placed under 
the coutroul of the Governor and Council of one of the minor 
Presidencies. 

If, in the course of these enquiries, we should find reason 
to believe that the province -has made greater advances than 
niaiiy others, in agricultural and commercial prosperity, we 
shall be tempted into the enquiry, how far this is due to 
advantages of position and seasons, and how far to the effects 
of local institutions, especially as affecting the tenure and 
assessment of the land. 

If the reader will cast his eye upon the map of Southern 
Indi^ and suppose the south-west monsoon to be rolling its 
of vapour from the ocean upon the land, he may con¬ 
ceive them spreading like a thick canopy over the narrow 
strip which forms the provinces of Malabar and Canara, and 
resting upon the line of Gh4ts which separate those provinces 
from Mysore and Coimbatore. From the close of May to the 
beginning of September, the rain continues, with little intermis¬ 
sion, to pour down upon the sea-ward districts and the sea¬ 
ward side of the mountain range; while masses of clouds oc¬ 
casionally over-top the higher mountains, or are blown through 
their gaps, and spreading in lighter vapour through the atmos¬ 
phere, or falling in mild and fertilizing showers, give to the 

* Per square mile i Scotland 101, Wales 123, Canara 126, Prussia 128, 

25)7, Belgium 323. 
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line which runs along the eastern side of the Ghdts, one of the 
most delicious climates within the tropics. At this season the 
houses of the coast districts are covered with a casing of co- 
coanut leaves, which still fail to prevent the ruin of silk dress¬ 
es and musical instruments, while books and pictures are 
reduced to a state of pulp. The ryot of the coast, with hia 
coarse blanket thrown over his head, so as to foipi a pent roof 
on his shouldersj^ patiently defies the storm, and ploughs hia 
terraced fields, secure that the*prolonged rains will bring to 
maturity the seed which he entrusts to lands which need no 
artificial irrigation, while the European residents of Mercara in 
•Coorg, and 'Ootacamund on the Neilgherries, hasten to take re¬ 
fuge behind the higher range, and exchange the tedious and 
dreary season for the Italian climate of Frazerpett and Co- 
tugherry. 

If the reader examines the map still more closely, he will see 
that, although the wateis fall chiefly on the western side of the 
mountains, they are drained off in two different directions. 
The great body swells the innumerable streams which flow from 
the Gh^ts to the westward, and bears down a rich deposit of 
alluvial soil ^ its early course is rapid and impetuous, but as it 
nears the coast, it is checked by bars thrown up at the meeting 
of the sea tide, and compelled to spread and deposit its bur¬ 
den over the rich fields which border the rivers and surround 
their extensive back waters. 

By a bountiful provision of Providence, the remaining body 
of water has longer journey to perform. Several streams 
find their way through the Ghdts eastward, and after each 
yielding a portion of their waters at the bidding of man’s in¬ 
dustry, to fertilize the tracts through which they pass, they 
unite as much of their several streams as has surmount^ the 
diims and escaped the artificial reservoirs, and under thdSkme 
of their principal, the Cavery, they bear the unfailing bounties 
the south-western monsoon through some of the hottest and 
driest lands of India. At frequent intervals they continue to 
dispense their invaluable treasure wherever the industry and 
ingenuity of man court the gift, and finally they spread in one 
wide sheet of cultivation Over the delta of Tanjore, 

The mountain range which we have thus described, does not 
iattark the division of the waters more distinctly than it dqes 
ihi^ of the institutions of the people who inhabit the plains, 
into which its eastern and its western spurs gradually subside, 
white the mountains themselves give shelter to various tribes, 
in language aud feature, from those of the pUin, and 
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from one another, and each enjoying their peculiar institutiona. 
The Todawars and the Badagas of the Neilgherries, and the 
brave and warlike Coorgs, are each a distinct mountain tribe. 

How human institutions and,social manners are modified bj 
the physical conformation of a country, and affected by its ch-^ 
mate, is a subject which has often been treated, but has not yet 
been exhausted. Mountains have often been the abode of liberty, 
but the “Mountain Nymph,” though takingher name from these 
poetical regions, has not seldom deigned to dwell in flat and 
dreary marshes. An inaccessible situation, and a soil unfit to 
tempt the avarice of a conqueror, would seem to be the circum¬ 
stances which generally determined her abode, and these were 
found not only in the mountains of Scotland, of Wales,of Switzer¬ 
land, and of Uoorg, but in the lagunes of Venice, and the meres 
of Holland, in the swamps of La Bochelle, and the fens of our 
own Lincolnshire and Glastonbury. The peculiar clanship of 
mountainous countries, whether in Scotland or'the Pyrenees, 
may probably be traced to another physical cause, added to the 
sequestered position of their valleys; namely their varying 
soil. For it makes a wide difference in the manners of a people, 
whether they cultivate only one kind of produce, and must resort 
to a market for the rest of their wants, as is usual in fiat coun¬ 
tries, or whether they cultivate at once the slopes of a hill and 
the depths of a valley, where their fields, their orchards, their 
sheepwalks, and their meadows, itipply them with most of the 
articles of their food and clothing, and render a visit to a fair 
or market a more rare occurrence. 

These effects of the formation of the soil are Knore obvious, 
and have attracted more attention than those produced by the 
distribution of water; but it is to this distributiou that many 
national peculiarities and local institutions have been accurately 
-trac^. Upon-the district which we are about to describe, the 
effect is peculiarly striking. 

A very marked difference, we have said, exists between the 
habits and customs of the people who are separated by this 
mountain chain. 

The western coast is inhabited by tribes, among whom the 
rights of individual private property have been re^^p^aised 
from time immemorial. We found the soil in tlie possession of 
a class of independent proprietors, whose tenure, while it was 
more ancient, was as distinctly recorded, and as pertinaciously 
maintained, as that of the landlords of Hngland* In the 
plams of the eastern coast, these rights had so far disap¬ 
peared, that it was a point of controversy whether they had over 
existed, and, even wnen they were most apparent, they appeared 
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ill a hsa perfect form, vested not in individuals, but in vilkjgfe 
oooirUunities, or a kind of small republic interpcMied between 
the cultivators and the Government; institutions Invaluable, 
no doubt, as the guilds of the middle ages; but a proof of 
imperfect rights and insecure individual tenure. While others 
traced to historical incidents these diversities in a tenure, and in 
the results which flow from them, Sir Thomas Munro, one of 
the most accurate of observers, derived them far more correctly 
from the physical position of the two* countries with reference 
to the distribution of water. On one side of the mountain range 
this indispensable blessing is received direct from Heaven; on the 
other, as we have seen, through a channel which requires for its 
distribution the agency of man. 

In the oldest book extant in the world, it bed already been 
shown how greatly this difference may influence the happiness 
of a people. In contrasting the land of their captivity with 
the *land of God’s promise, the Jewish leader had observed, 
the land whither thou goest in to possess it, is not as the 
land of Egypt, from whence ye came out, where thou sowedst 
thy seed, and wateredst it with thy Toot, as a garden of herbs; 
but the Jand whither ye go to possess it, is a land of hills and 
valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven : a land which 
the Lord thy God careth for; .the eyes of the Lord thy God 
are upon it from the beginning of the year, even unto the 
end of the year. (Deut. xi.*10,—12.) And if we follow the 
distribution of the water effected by this mountain range, we 
find precisely the same contrast between the flat and alluvial 
plains of the Cavery, and the hills and valleys of Canara, as 
between the delta of the Nile, and the terraced vineyards and 
sloping cornfields of Palestine and Lebanon. And the same 
social results have followed. In one we find the clustered cities, 
the superb temples, the potent priesthood, the very wealthy anff 
the very poor, all the signs of property having run into masses; 

ihe other the scattered homesteads, the village shrine, the 
seq^UjMtered farms, the more equable distribution of wealth, 
which oomes nearest to the description of every man living 
under his own vine and his own fig tree. 

We ^ave given prominence to this subject, because the 
narrow strip of the western coast is thus widely different 
from the rest of the Madras Presidency. We may have 
oh^^on, in a future article, to follow the collected body of the 
ewjlyard^ stream, vrhich scarcely yields to the Nile in any 
poihl of interest, except the mystery of its source. It washes 
^he walk of cities of no mean historical interest, and reflects 
Ihe tourers of temples superior in beauty, if hot equal in magni- 
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tu6e, to those of Carnac. But our object would be to describe 
the works by which its blessingrs are spread over a rich but arid 
soil, to estimate the value of this great bounty of nature, 
and to examine the institutions through which its blessings 
reach the cultivator. Our present object is to describe the 
country situated to the westward of the mountain, and in a 
subsequent page shall have occasion to revert to this leading 
feature, when we speak of its land tenures, upon which its 
bearing is all-iraportant. 

The district of Canara Proper lies between the GhA,t 
mountains and the sea, extending from the frontier of the 
province of Malabar at Kavay, to that of the Goa territory, 
near Sedashegur. The length of the coast line is 230 miles. 
The breadth varies from eight to fifty miles. To this is to be 
added a tract of country above the Ghats, having a superficial 
area of 2,744 square miles, forming originally a portiqu of 
the kingdoms of Sonda and Bilgi. 

The whole district, above and below the Gh^ts, is estimated to 
contain 8,360 square miles, or 5,350,400 acres, of which, proba¬ 
bly, about one million are cultivated. 

Canara Payenghat consists, for the most part, of a*series of 
rough undulations of laterite rock, intersected by numerous 
streams and broad estuaries. To the ravines and valleys formed 
by these streams, and to the sandy or alluvial soils which 
surround the estuaries or form the coast line, cultivation is 
principally confined. It is only very gradually that it is ex¬ 
tending up the slopes of the hills on the coast. 

Possessing in these valleys a fertile soil; continually renewed' 
from its well-wooded mountains, the district abounds in the 
richest productions of tropical vegetation. It has its sandy 
sea-hoard lined with cocoauuts, its alluvial plains bearing their 
treble crop of ricei and rich patches of sugar cane; and its deep 
ravines at the foot of the mountains, crowded with pepper, car- 
damum, and betel palm. But in addition to these, the moun¬ 
tains rising from this base attain, in several places, a sufficient 
altitude, to display the vegetation of a temperate climate, and 
the teak, ebony and sandal, which clothe their base, give place to 
the raspberry, the Salop, the wild rose and the violet. Inter¬ 
mediate between these is a plateau, on which wheat grows by 
the side of the rice and the sugar cane. 

The continued rains of the S. W. monsoon, averaging about 
120 inches a year, combined with a tropical sun, dothe each 
successive range with ever-varied forms of vegetable life, and 
to the botanist the district offers a boundless and an almost 
unexplored field. To the geologist also it offers many points o 

y T 
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Intereat, and the sources of the golden grains found in the sands 
of the mountain torrents, the lateiite rock, the elate and the 
limestone, have hitherto been, very cnrsorily examined A por^ 
tion of the province as yet unalluded to, adds a further subject 
of interest. Several islands of the Laccadive group, belong 
to Canara, and atford the opportunity of studying the coralline 
formation. 

The scenery of the district is varied and beautiful. Tlie estua¬ 
ries of the coast are, in fact, broad salt-waler lakes, studded with 
wooded islands, and surrounded by fertile alluvial plains, from 
which rise the undulating laterlte hills, backed by the long 
aVaving line ef the Gh&t mountains. Passing from the coast to 
the interior, each depression in the laterite range is found to 
be a sequestered valley, the basin of which is occupied by rice 
fields, surrounded by gardens of cocoanuts, plantain, betel palm, 
and pepper vine. The thatched homestead of the proprietor 
appears among this thick vegetation, and scattered huts of his 
tenants and Bhers (late slaves) are surrounded by their clumps 
of garden trees. 

A belt of forest clothes the undulating surface at the foot 
of the mountain range, knd in travelling from the coast, this has 
to be passed before the ascent is commenced. In ascending 
from this level the timber becomes finer, the rooks are more 
abrupt, the torrents become- waterfalls, and all the features of 
mountain scenery are met with in their grandest form. In the 
south of the district the westward streams take their rise on 
the western slope only of the mountains, and are but ' snuall 
detached torrents, until they unite into rivers at the base of 
the mountains. The Cavery, as described above, and the 
Toonga and the Budra, take their source in the mountains, and 
drain off tq the eastward all that fiills on the eastern slope. 
In the north of the district it is difierent; rivers which have 
collected the great body of the water on the eastern slopes, 
swelled by the drainage of an extensive table-land, have found 
a passage through the mountains westward. They burst i^e 
rooky barrier at a great elevation, and form, perhaps, the no¬ 
blest falls in tb« world. Of these, the falls of Garisippa are 
the best known, and have, for some time past, attracted visitors 
from all parts of India. A scene more perfect in the combina¬ 
tion of sublimity and beauty, is perhaps nowhere to be met 
wHh| than is afforded by the stupendous chasm of 890 feet, its 
dashuig cataracts, and all the accessories of the most beautiful 
sufttounding scenery. Every form of grandeur and loveliness, 
foliage, rock, and water, can assume, are here presented,. 
Lushiagton falls, yielding in beauty oidy to those of Qen- 
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8ip|)E> though, situated within a few miles of the most ftoquent- 
ed re^i were concealed in the dense juii^e, and unvisited till 
within the last few years ; and it has since been.discovered that 
the Gangawali river also reaches the lower level by a series 
of rapidsj through a gorge affording scenes of the greatest mag- 
nideence. 

Canara Balaghat, or the tract above the Gbits, differs essen¬ 
tially from the coast .district. It consists of the undulating 
crests of the mountains, gradually subsiding to the level of the 
Deccan. The magnificent jungle of the Ghits gradually 
dwindles into stunted teak and saul^ and finally disappears in 
the open plains of the Mahratta frontier. The scattered houses 
and farms are exchanged for cinstered villages; and the double 
hedge which encloses them, and the towers of refuge which rise 
in their centre, shew that the border track came within the 
sweep of the mounted marauders. The talook of Soopah, 
extending from the semicircular frontier of Goa to the east 
and south, consists of a vast forest, in which a few higher and 
grassy undulations rise like far scattered islands. Cultivation 
is carried on in the deeper and well-watered glens, but seen 
from an elevation the shadows of the clouds seem to fioat over 
one uninterrupted sea of foliage. More than a million of 
acres are comprised withip this talook, in which are included 
the Goand forests, abounding in teak and other valuable woods. 
To the southward tlie jungle is less continuous, and a mixture 
of grsMy glades, and clumps of wood-land, form the cbarac- 
teristii!l of the Bilghi talook. 

Cftnara is almost exclusively an agricultural country. The • 
staple products are rice, betelnut, pepper, cardamums, cocoanuts 
and timber. The climate is unfavourable to manufactures, and 
unless the production of salt, by solar evaporation, be included 
under this nead, they may be said to be unknown. But thougli 
not a manufacturing country, it is eminently a commercial one. 
Beyond the line of the Ghilts lie the fertile lands of Darwar, 
Bellary and Mysore, and the products of these countries find 
their way to the larger markets of the world through the porta 
of ehd we shall have occasion to show hereafter that 

Wbeiiret^r-^ |Kassage has been onened through the Gb^ts, a rich 
stteaRl’ has invariably poured from the table-land 

of ^he to the coast 

pii|<^pal ports are those of Mangalore, Cundjwore, 
Btt^ul, and Sedashegur. The principal trade is 

Uutch, Bombay, Malabar apd Goa. The trade 
wiHi Arabia, and through Arabia with Burope, is spoken of 
in the earliest annals of commerce, and Major Eennell and 
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Dr. Robertson have imagined that they identified the Musiris* 
and Barace of ancient authors with the Meerjan and Barcebre 
of modern times. Both Meerjan and Barcelore have fallen 
from their greatness. Meerjan has been supplanted by the busy 
and rising, but inconvenient port of Coompta; and Barcelore or 
Busoor has shared the fall of Nuggor, of which capital it may 
be considered to have been the sea port. Improved navigation 
has led commerce to seek, in more eastern regions, the pearls 
and other riches which, according to ancient authors, met the 
western merchants on this coast; but the pepper for which 
it was celebrated still attracts the traders of Arabia and Eu* 
rope, and other sources of wealth have sprung up in abun¬ 
dance. 

The connexion of our owii nation with the district, dates 
from an early period, but has left but few traces. Some, tombs 
of our fellow-countrymen, still to be seen at Butkul, bear the 
following inscriptions, and the site of this early settlement seems 
to show that the pepper*trade was their principal object, as the 
pepper of Canara is to this day generally named from “ But- 
kole,” where it is considered to be obtained of the finest qua¬ 
lity. 


Here lyeth the body of .William Barton, CHYRURGION. 
Dec. XXX. November, ANNO DOM. NRI. CHRfSTI. 
Salv. Mundi MDC. 


Here lyeth the body of George Wye, Merchant. Dfe. 
XXXI. March, Anno Dorn. NRI. CHRISTI SAL. MUNDI. 
MDCXXXVII. 


Here lyeth the body of Anto. Vern Worthy, merchant, Dec. 
I. April, Anno Dom. NRT. Christi Salv. Mundi. ^MDO 
XXXVII. 


Could any records of this little settlement be obtained, they 
might throw some light on the geology of the eoast, fpr local 
tradition states that the vesselb of the foreigners ascended the 
river to the spot where their settlement then stood, and where 


Muzlris in LImyrica will be found in the presfut ^aftffalore. uid 
BToJlfyAda aai^ives in Nelieoram. He elsewhere says the author of tha PerlolUs sWk<. 
i^JEtel^nda, states that the Malabar throm was brought thither froia 

Can Ijrilkynda hate any fUnK 
*^*^^*^ eOWt^oA 
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their bodies now repose; a fact whioli, if authenticated, would 
prove a remarkable change in the level of the coast, as no 
vessels can now ascend the river. 

In more recent days our connexion with the country 
was of a warlike character.. Canara had fallen into the hands 
of Hyder and Tippoo, and the forts of Kajaraandroog, Ho- 
nore, and Mangalere, were scenes on which the gallantry of 
our troops was prominently displayed. But these spots were 
occupied only as military posts, from which our forces might 
penetrate to the interior of the Sultan’s dominions, and our 
occupation of the country, as the ruling power, dates from the 
fall of Seringapatam, in 1799. Our wish is to collect from the 
pages of Buchanan, and from otHcial sources, indications of 
the condition of the country, when it passed into our hands, 
arid to trace its progress up to the present time. 

Not tradition only, but authentjc records, handed from father 
to son, widely scattered through the district, as well as collected 
in public archives, prove that there was once a golden age in 
Canara, when the assessment on the land was equivalent only 
to the seed, sown, and other imposts were almost unknown. 
The extensivQ ruins of ancient cities, specially of Guersippa, 
Moodbiddery, and Sissal, and the remains of magnificent avenues, 
still attest the wealth and beneficence of the rulers of the laud, 
while the denseness of the pdjpulation is indicated by the traces 
of field boundaries, on lands too high and poor to have been 
brought under the plough at any subsequent period. But 
exaction commenced at an early date. Between the years 
1334 and 1347, (the time of our Edward III.) theHajahof 
Bajanugger made a fresh assessment, which raised the Govern¬ 
ment demand nominally to one-sixth, and actually to one-fourth 
of the produce. In 1587 the country passed under the Bedar- 
nore dynasty, and times grew worse and worse. The Mogul 
Peishkush, and the Mahratta Chout, each gave occasion for the 
state to levy fresh taxes upon the land, and a total revision of 
the assessment was made, by which it was greatly raised. The 
various heads of taxation consolidated by this revision, formed 
for a century the demand upon the land; still, as large redactions 
were m^e under the name of enams, had exaction stopped 
there, the province might still have flourished, the actual col¬ 
lections being under thirteen lakhs of rupees. 

Bui 3[Q.f|784 the country came under the dominion of Hyder, 
and pi|ls4|rig from him to the Sultan, its declino was rapid and 
complete. AH enams were resumed, deductions for waste land 
were cancelled, and invention was racked for new sources of 
exaction. The demand was raised to thirty-two Inkhs of 
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BRpees/and although only twenty^four lakh«( reached the* trei- 
eury of the Sultan^ the remainaer afforded boundless ec^pe 
for extortion. Its population thinned by intestine fends, its 
most industrious cultivators driven into banishment, its 
trade crippled by hostile fleets, and intercepted by swarms'* of 
pirates, its principal trading ports occupied % a foreign enemy, 
and beleaguered by the ill-^iseipUned plundering hordes of 
the SultaUj^ the country presented a scene of indescribable 
wretchedness. A number of petty pollgars revived in the 
midst of this confusion the hereditary claims of their families 
to various, portions of the district, and filled the country with 
plundering bands. Perhaps, after the decline of population, 
the strongest evidence of the universal wretchedness is that, 
among a people who cling to their lands with hereditary af- 
fi^tion, twelve thousand estates, or about a fourth of the whole 
number, were abandoned by their possessors, and had lapsed to 
Government. 

It required the firmness and genius of a Munro to restore 
order and confidence in the midst of confusion such as this, and 
to him the task was assigned on the cession of the country to 
the British; he was summoned from his labours in the Baramahl, 
twiake charge of this new acquisition. When he entered the 
district, the petty chiefs openly resisted his autborit^r, and the 
great body of the landholders revived a |uactice with which 
they had been familiar under weaker Governments, of organizing 
a passive resistance, and refusing to assemble to settle their 
rents. But they had to deal with a soldier and a statesman 
gifted beyond other men with the power of using severity and 
kindness, each exactly in its proper degree* One or two 
plundering Bajahs were hanged, and their bands dispersed^ 
others were pensioned, and the Byots saw nothing to encourage 
farther combination in the man who did not even ofler to treat 
for terms, but calmly gave them time to dissolve their con* 
federations. Major Munro remained in Canara for less than 
two years, when he was summoned to another field of labour, 
in the ceded districts; but in that time he bad made himself 
acquainted with the financial history of the province^ and 
traced back for centuries the« proprietory right in the land, 
which he found in full force, tliough overlaid by the exactiont 
of the late Government. He saw that there existed here what 
it had been the labour of his master, Bead, and of MmBelf^ to 
crea^in Salem,^—a body of landholders, owning properties of 
varying sizes, the spontaneous growth of a Byol)wari system* 
He satr that peace, and a reduction of the excessive Govern* 
demand, was all that the country required, and recom- 
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meBding to Govemtoent as liberal a reduction of the exactions 
of later rulers, as he considered the Government of those days 
likely to concede, he handed over the country, divided into two 
colleotoi’ates, to his successors, one of whom was the nephew of 
his master and friend, Bead ; and after laying down the line of 
policy which he recommended them to pursue, left for the 
ceded districts, there to resume the labour of laying the foun¬ 
dation far future prosperity, by a Ryotwari settlement. 

It was just as Munro left the district that Dr. Buchanan’s 
mission took place. He fouwd the province in profound peace, 
but the traces of its late troubles were still fresh, and commerce 
and cultivation were only beginning to revive. To compare 
the state of the country then with what it now is, we shall 
select a few of the more prominent points which caught the 
eye of the traveller in his progress through the district, and 
compare his descriptions with existing facts, and afterwards 
collect some of a more general nature from his work, and from 
ofBoial sources. 

Dr, Buchanan entered the district from the south; and his 
first observations have reference to a tract of country belong¬ 
ing to Malayala, one of the three principal and well-defined 
divisions, of which the province is comfiosed.* The forte 
which stud this part of the country are sufficiently indicative 
of the former condition of its inhabitants. From Cavay to 
Bekul, at distances of from five to ten miles, strong well-built 
fortresses of laterite stone occupy the more prominent head¬ 
lands. This country formed the scene of repeated struggles 
between the Nelaishwer Rajas, who formerly governed it, 
and their successive invaders. These were the Ikeri Rajas, 
Hyder, and Tippoo. The Nekiahwer Rajas were reduced 
to the rank of petty princes, but whenever the fortunes of 
their conquerors declined, they constantly endeavoured to re¬ 
cover their power, and rose in rebellion against their ruler. 
But tlie country was subject to a grmter depopulation and 
misery than arises from a mere political struggle. With each 
alternatiou of fortune, one of the hostile races which divide 
the country, either the Nayrs or the Moplahs, gained the as¬ 
cendancy, and each in turn persecuted the other. The .Mpp- 
labs are the least numerous, but they are the most vindiottve, 
and when the Mahomedan conquest gave them the upper hand, 
the Nay rs were driven to the jungles of the interior, or forribly 
circumcised. 

For some time after we took the country, the cultivators 


* Malaysia, Tulava, and Halsa. 
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were still obliged to find nightly shelter under the walls of the 
fort3» and it is not surprising that Buchanan’s notes speak of 
deserted fields and scanty population. 

These signs met him at every step. He speaks of the domi¬ 
nions of the Nelaishwer Raja as exceedingly depopulated by 
war and by famine the inner parts of the country are much 
over-grown with woods, and are very thinly inhabited.” Of 
the upppr land, even round the Fort qf Hossdroog, he writes : 
“ It is now waste, but when there were plenty of people, it 
‘ was cultivated with ragy, horse gram, sesainum, and different 

* pulses.” “ Still,” he remarks further on, more grain is raised 
‘ in the country than the small number of inhabitants can con* 

* sume. The people are accused by the Tahsildar of excessive 
‘ indolence and of drunkenness, vices which he attributes to 
‘ the constant troubles which prevailed during the government 

* of the Sultan.” “ Very few of the landlords remain, and even 

* the mortgagees are ready to give up all the land which they 
‘ cannot cultivate, with their own stock, to any one who will 
‘ pay the land-tax.” 

The country thus described by Buchanan in 1801, is, after 
the lapse of fifty-two years,*-one of the most flourishing portions 
of a prosperous province, and there is, perhaps, no portion 
which exhibits more distinctly the effects of a settled Go¬ 
vernment, 

The Nelaishwer Rajas are now pensioners, and extensive 
landholders, living on their estates, and possessing a great deal 
of hereditary influence over the Nayrs of the district, but 
without political authority. The tract above described, com¬ 
prises an area of 440 square miles, extending from the 
fiCii-coast to the watershed of the Gh^ts. It contains a popula¬ 
tion of 48,719 souls, or 110 to the square mile, that is, it 
is more populous than Scotland. Considering how great a por¬ 
tion of its surface is occupied by rugged-mountains, broad 
rivers and estuaries, and a wide sea margin of barren sand, this 
is a great density of the population. The higher lands de¬ 
scribed by Buchanan again bear their crops of pulses and 
ragy, and even the wooded lands of the interior are eageriy 
contended for, and put under periodical crops. In fact, so far 
from mortgagees abandoning their claims, so great is the 
demand for land, that the period of fallow, if it may^ be so called, 
forCwraery cultivation* has been reduced from twelve, to nine 
and eight years, 

* A w)ecie8 of cultivation carried on by felling and burning the jungle on Uie 
slopes of titte mountains. 
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Thia advance has not been unattended by some concomitant 
evils. The landlords are become very wealthy, but the previous 
history of the country has left its traces apparent in its present 
condition. The rich are very'rich; the poor are very poor. 
The land has fallen chiefly into the hands of the influential 
families among the Nayrs, a very few wealthy Moplahs, and 
the Pagodas. There is a struggle on the part of the poorer 
Moplahs to obtain holdings direct from the Governm<ptt, and 
to rid themselves of the claims of the pretended lords of the 
soil. But as far as wide-spread plantations, extended olearan~ 
ces, increased trade, improved houses, and the enhanced value 
of land indicate prosperity, the signs of it are seen on every 
side. 


From Malayala the traveller passed into Tukva, the central 
division of Canara, in which the capital Mangalore is placed. 
We accompany him only to find similar traces of depopulation 
and sufiering. Even the fertile valley of the Naitravati, on 
which the capital stands, was but partially cultivated. The 
most industrious cultivators, the Christiana, had been driven into 
exile, and the pepper gardens wantonly destroyed by Tippoo, to 
iiyure the commerce of the English f the ravages of the Haja 
of Coorg, upon this territory of hie enemy, the Sultan, had not 
been less severe than those of the Sultan himself, so that the 
unfortunate inhabitants had suflfered equally from ibeir own 
rulers, and from foreign invasion. Scanty population, deserted 
villages, neglected roads, and the ravages of wild beasts, are the 
principal themes of Dr. Buchanan’s notes. 

Should a traveller in the present day follow the same route, 
he will traverse the valley of the Naitravati by an excellent 
and well-bridged carriage road, and will see on every side the 
most careful cultivation. Arriving at the town of Buntwal, the 
head of the navigation and the inland depot of the trade of 
Mangalore, he will find three roads converging in this busy town, 
each crowded with the produce of Canara and Mysore. Coflee, 
tobacco, and rice, are the staple articles of trade. 

If we follow the traveller to the northern division, we have 


the following notice of the town of Coompta:—About two 
C 088 from Huldeypure, I came,” he writes, “ to a town named 
‘ Cumty. It seems to have been formerly a place of some 

* note. Its lanes are straight, and fenced with stone walls, 
‘ and it has many oocoanut gardens. Twice it had the mis- 
‘ fortune of having Tippoo’s army encamped in its vicinity, and 
‘ on both occasions it was burned down by some of the 

* irregulars.” The trade of the port is not even alluded to. 


z z 
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This town is now the commercial capital of North Cwiara, at 
which tliree Ghitts from tlie upper country converge. The 
value of the exports of last season was 51,54,228 rupees, 
and the commerce gave employment to 1,00,830 tons of ship- 

It would be uninteresting to general readers unacquainted 
with the country, to continue local descriptions such as these; 
suffice ^ to say that, through the whole of the tour. Dr. Bucha¬ 
nan's notes tell the. same tale. We have allusions to pirates 
still infesting the coast, and cutting out boats from the rivers, 
and we have such tables of exports ^nd imports as prove that 
commerce had almost deserted the laud. In contrast with this 

f iicture, we have, at the end of half a century, the following 
ending facts. The population, which amounted to 5,92,000, 
when the country came under our Government, has increased 
to 9,99,011, that is to say, it has all but doubled. The land, which 
Buchanan described as abandoned even by mortgagees, is sale¬ 
able, wherever a distinct title can be established, at sixteen years’ 
purchase, and often even higher. The country, whose agricul¬ 
ture and inland commerce in 1800 enabled it to feed a popula¬ 
tion of 592,000, and to import a surplus of 4,00,256 mauuds 
of rice, now feeds an additional population of 400,000 souls, 
and exports 13,15,564 mauuds. The general exports of the 
provffice, which in 1800 were valued at little more than 8,80,000 
rupees, have risen in 1852-3 to more than 73,00,000 rupees. In 
a country which was found destitute of roads, there are now 600 
miles of good cart roads. Where no wheeled-carriage, except 
Tippoo’s and General Mathew’s guns, were ever seen, there 
are now six passes through the mountains, adapted to carts, and 
a seventh under construction; and carts from the upper country 
are counted by hundreds. 

The extension of agriculture must be «deduced from the 
above facts, from the rising value of land, the increased exports 
with increased population, and from the fact that these are 
accomj^nied by lower prices. There are no accurate accounts 
of the culti^ted area. 

Scarcely less satisfactory than these general statements, is 
the fact that improvement is advancing with accelerated pace, 
a remark which applies to the resources of the district, but sJlU 
mote to its inland commerce. The human race is of slow 
growth, and so, according to Lord Chatham, is confidence. It 
required the lapse of many years for a new generation to reach 
matuti^, and for industry to recover heart. Up to 1830 we 
$ad a fiactuating and even a declinicg revenue. But from 
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that time we have a steady increase. The land revenue, which at 
the end of thirty years scarcely exceeded the collections of the 
first years of our Government, and averaged about sixteen 
lakhs of rupees, has steadil/ advanced to eighteen lakhs. 
The salt revenue, which holds the place of the excise re¬ 
venue of England as an indication of the state of the 
country, has nearly doubled in the same time. It has risen 
from about two and a half lakhs to nearly five lakhs of^ rupees; 
and the same may be said of the excise on spirits, while the 
rents of the ferries, (the turnpikes of the district and the 
index of its traffic) have risen from 3,000 to more than 10,000 
rupees. 

While the staple products of the*district show a very large 
increase, two different trades have sprung up of late years, 
one in the north and one in the south of the province, and 
each is yearly increasing in importance. Neither cotton nor 
coffee finds even a place in Buchanan’s tables. The value of 
the cotton now exported from Coompta, has risen to 42,72,744 
rupees, and the coffee exported from Mangalore, is upwards of 
1,000 tons, of the value of 2,22,000 rupees. 

So recent and rapid has been the development of these trades, 
that the increase in coffee has been from 474 candies, the aver¬ 
age from 1833 to 1837, to 4,117, the present export. The 
exports of cotton, which from 1833 to 1837 averaged 9,721 
candies, have risen to 71,261.* 

From the contemplation of facts such as these, we are na¬ 
turally led to a survey of the financial measures which have 
been concurrent with this development of the resources of the 
province, and to the enquiry whether facts, which appear to us 
eminently gratifying, have resulted from any distinct measures 
of the Government, or have been the growth merely of peace 
and indigenous industry. To follow out this enquiry, we shall 
sketch the financial history'of the district in as few words as 
we can. 

Each field or garden, or group of fields or gardens, belong¬ 
ing to the same proprietor, was under the ancieqt government 
entered in his account, called in the Native language “ a wurg,” 
and for the aggregate assessment of these lands the ^^wurgdar” 
was responsible. The plots might be in different parts of the 
village, or in separate villages, or even in separate Mouzas, but if 
entered in the name of one proprietor, they became an integral 

t 

* In the above figures the revenue derived from the Goorg territory, added In 
1834, is omitted. In reference to the salt revenue, it is necessary to mention that the 
price was raised between the two periods of comparison. 
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part of his- holding. The name ** wurg” insensibly passed 
from the account to the land, and has been translated by the 
word “ estate,” and if it is kept in mind that the lands consti¬ 
tuting these estates are often widely scattered, the term is 
sufficiently correct. Thus the proprietory lands of the dis¬ 
tricts were found, on our accession, grouped into about fifty 
thousand estates of the most varied dimensions. The original 
claim of Government upon these estates was the Bednoro 
assessment, said to have been originally one-sixth of the 

} )Toduce, ascertained by a survey (without measurement) of the 
and. This assessment, called the shist,” was recorded in the 
village accounts against each estate. To this were added, under* 
every conceivable name, the exactions of the kte Government. 
These went by the name of ** shamil,” or additions. 

Munro’s first measure was to record all the demands he 
found upon these estates, and the shist and shamil of each 
estate mrmed the “ beriz,” or assessment to which the bolder 
of the estate found himself liable under our Government. 

Munro considered, that as Collector, he was bound to realize 
as large a portion of the revenues ceded to us by the Sultan, 
as he could do without severity, and that it was the function of 
Government alone to surrender the rights it had won; the 
refractory spirit displayed, by the landholders, also sliowed 
him that indulgence would be viewed as weakness. It was 
for him, he said, to make the duty easy to bis succes¬ 
sors. ** Where fihere has been nothing but anarchy for the 
* last seven years,” he wrote, “ order can only be established 
* by being inflexible—indulgence can be thought of after- 
^ wards.” 

He therefore made his collection as high as he thought the 
state of the country permitted, but told the Government distin(^ 
ly that if the country was to flourish, they must abandon the 
greater portion of Tippoo’s exactions. He drew up, at a later 
date, a standard of reductions for different portions of the 
distriot. 

Unfortunately, no decided measures were taken, and for 
twenty years the subject continued under discussion, while 
the settlement was made on the principle of taking as much of 
the beriz as the circumstances or the proprietors admitted; and 
since the salt monopoly and the tobacco monopoly, as well as' 
the stamp duties, were added to the taxation, the country did 
not show signs of prosperity* On the contrary, a spirit of 
disoontent appeared among the people, which, after murteen 
years o| experience. Bead attributed to over-taxation. 
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That the district was really more hig;hly taxed than the 
rest of the Presidency, may well be doubted j but there is, per¬ 
haps, no other district where there is a body of people, every 
one of whom has, in his family, documents or traditions, 
which prove an easier tenure of their patrimony to have once 
been their lot. The Government were convinced that some 
measures of relief were necessary, and those which they 
adopted were eminently beneficial. An enquiry was made into 
the capabilities of the estates, and taking the average of pre¬ 
vious collections as the standard, where the estates had been 
regularly cultivated, and in other cases a discretionary maxi¬ 
mum founded upon the estimated produce of the half cultivat¬ 
ed estates, and assigning a period for the gradual collection 
of this, the estates of the district were relieved from a 
demand of 1,74,000 rupees, which hung over them, and the 
profits of increased industry are thus secured to their owners. 
At the same time the languishing commerce of the coast was 
revived by a reduction of the duty on rice, from ten to three 
per cent., at a sacrifice of 1,40,000 rupees. 

From this time the prosperity of the district may be dated i 
but its progress was comparatively slow, and in 1830 fresh 
troubles occurred; and a passive resistance of taxation was 
again organized, but one which in this case is not to be 
attributed to fiscal causes. 

From about the year 1833, the tide of the improvement 
which we have described above, set in, and has been steady and 
rapid; and within that period the following measures have been 
carried out. 

The demand upon a large number of estates, which failed 
to come up to the reduced standard, or to which the previous 
revision had not extended, was reduced to an amount adjusted 
to their capabilities. The effect of this has been most remark¬ 
able, and agriculture has made a great advance. The pressure 
thus withdrawn, was a sum never really added to the revenues 
of the state, while it disheartened the landholder, and discouraged 
improvement. From the date of its withdrawal, the increase 
of the Government revenue has been unchecked. 

The next great measure of relief was the abolition of the 
transit duties. With a frontier of 300 miles, these pressed 
with perhaps greater severity upon this than upon other 
districts, and under this head was included an excise upon the 
staple products; betelnut, pepper, and cardamums. This mea¬ 
sure relieved the province from taxation to the extent of 
3,00,000 rupees, aud has changed the entire stato^of the 
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garden cultiyators^ from one of indebtedness and poverty, to 
ufHuence and content. 

The abolition of sea customs from port to port^^and of all 
duty on cotton in transit to Bombay, has effected Tor the sea¬ 
borne trade what the last great measure had done for that of 
the interior, and nearly a similar sum of 3,00,000 has been re¬ 
mitted to the traders of the coast. 

A still greater boon has since been, conferred. A tobacco 
monopoly nad been established in this province, and taxation 
could not possibly assume a worse form; and not only were its' 
own inherent evils of the greatest magnitude, but so long as it 
existed, the abolition of the transit duties failed of half its' 
advantages. Search on the frontier, domiciliary visits, and 
oppression of every kind, could still be practised under the pre¬ 
text of zeal for the interest of Government. This has now been 
swept away, and the country is released of a taxation which 
may be reckoned at 2,00,000 rupees. 

Concurrently with thesemeasures, there has been steady 
advance in the recognition of the claims of a large province 
to the aid of Government, in the construction of public roads. 
Since 1837 above 5,00,000 rupees have been expended, we 
will noi say on the iniproFeraent, but in the creation of public 
roads, chiefly from the coast, through the line of mountains, to 
the table land of Mysore, Bellary, and Darwar; and most 
amply has the expenditure been reimbursed. Every year, for 
the last seventeen years, has seen many miles of road opened to 
commerce, and it has seen them crowded, as soon as made, by 
thousands of bullocks and hundreds of carts. In a country 
where this first duty of the ruling power had been neglected, 
from a tr^itionary age to the present time, what could be 
done in firteen years with small means, is but a fraction of what 
is due to the country; but it marks a most important era in 
its progress. 

Within the same period slavery has been abolished, and a 
population of 1,18,630 souls have been emancipated from a 
complete though mild servitude, and made the proprietors of 
their own industry. 

To sum up the results of these measures, and to show at a 
glance the progress of the last twenty years, we repeat the 
ngui’es above given, with a few additions, in a tabular form. 
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We do not tliiuk that any one can read the facts which we 
have now laid before him, without coming to the conclusion, that 
under the Government which has existed for about half a cen¬ 
tury, a province which had been reduced to a state of great mise¬ 
ry, by a long period of oppression, and, which came into our poss¬ 
ession in an exhausted state, has, in a most remarkable degree, 
revived from its fallen fortunes, and is advancing rapidly in the 
course of improvement; and that this effect has resulted,— 
from the repose which a strong paramount” power has afforded, and 
seamdlyt from a course of liberal policy which has been followed out 
in late years: nor do we think that he will fail to conceive that 
the institutions of the country must be such as tend to the ad¬ 
vancement of the people in social progress, if only peace, security 
of tenure, and moderation in taxation, allow of the free opera¬ 
tion of industry and enterprise. 

If then, we he asked, what is the leading principle in 
the institutions of the country upon which we should fix as 
chiefly afifecting the condition^of the people, we answer, without 
fear of contradiction, a Ryotwari tenure, the “ magic of pro¬ 
perty;” of individual private property. We have described a 
country in which there are no traces of village communities 
holdinj^the land in common, of Zemindari tenures, of raowza- 
wa assessment, or of village leases, but one in which the 
settlement has invariably been made with the proprietor of 
each holding, small or great, and property has been allowed to 
run into masses, or to divide into fragments, according to the 
natural course of human affairs, and the existing laws of in¬ 
heritance. Owing to that marked feature in its climate, to 
which we before alluded, which has made every separate hold¬ 
ing independent of its neighbour, and the absence of that 
grasp upw the land which Government possesses, wherever 
its cultivation is dependent upon large works of irrigation, 
through all the changes of Government, and all the periods of 
anarchy, the Ryotwari tenure has remained uninfringed. 

It is not therefore without an object that we have, at the pre¬ 
sent moment, attempted to bring the above facta before our 
readers. In September last we published an article on the 
Madras Land Revenue, in which we endeavoured to show that 
Ryotwari tenure and over-assessment had often been blended 
together, so that the evils of one have been attributed to the 
other. This position has been disputed by many, iind it has 
been said that there is in Ryotwari tenure something inherent¬ 
ly repressive; and as it is a point which we deem of great im¬ 
portance, we h-ive thought tnat it would be useful to ascertain 
what are the effects of Ryotwari tenure, under a light assess- 
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ment when 4;he two have been found in conjunction. This is a 
fair line of argument. In the province which we have de¬ 
scribed, Byotwari tenure has existed from the remotest re¬ 
corded period, and as long as 'the assessment was light, the 
province is proved, by concurring evidence, to have been most 
flourishing. Exaction pressed it to the earth, but no sooner 
was the pressure diminished, than it recovered, in proportion 
to the diminution, with an elasticity which has not, wo think, 
appeared to be inherent in other institutions in the same 
degree. 

If the arguments winch we have drawn from the facts and 
figured statements given above, are correct, namely, that the 
district which we have described has advanced in a remarkable 
manner in all those circumstances which are usually taken as 
indications of national prosperity, it must, we think, bo admit¬ 
ted that there is not, in Ryotwari tenure, any thing essentially 
repressive, but the contrary. 

It may be said, perhaps, that w^ave described a system very 
dilferent from what is usually understood by a Madras Ryot¬ 
wari tenure. We have shown that the land is grouped into 
estates, and it would appear that all improvements effeotai upon 
these holdings are unaccompanied by any increased demand; 
and to this may be added the fact that, in the course of genera¬ 
tions, and under frequent changes of Government, many en¬ 
croachments have been made on the surrounding waste, till the 
assessment on many of the holdings has virtually been greatly 
reduced.* But what is tfliis but to show that there is no ne¬ 
cessary connexion between Ryotwari tenure and either over¬ 
assessment, or the taxation of improvements i and if, freed from 
this weight, Ryotwari tenure has proved to be udmirably 
adapted to developing the resources of a country, by stimulat¬ 
ing the industry of the people, is it not a fair inference that 
by designedly and» deliberately following elsewhere the course 
which has been the growth of circumstances in this instance, 
the results will be the same ? 

It is to offer this view of the subject that we have thus 
brought forward the above very alight sketch of a province 
in which there are now fifty-five thousand proprietors of lands. 

From other causes, the assessment has become extremel|’ unequal. lu 

many parts of"e district it is still far too high, while in others the Oovemmeut does 
not receive its fhir dues. The absence of any survey, and the ilLdeflned limits of 
the estates, give opportunities for further annual encroachments on the irasto lands ; 
and it is doubtful whether any measure, short of a general survey, will solve the many 
difficulties by which the revenue management of the province is perplexed. But 
this question, and others still under discussion, we have not touched upon, as they do 
not seem to us to affect the general argument, 

A 1 
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paying the land tax direct to the Govefnment, often in minute 
aum»; and yet in which the revenue is collected with ease, as it 
always will be where the land has saleable value. There are, 
at present, in Canara, fifty-five thousand holdings, of which 
nineteen thousand pay less than ten rupees a year, and yet sales 
for arrears of revenue are almost unknown, and the reference 
to the European oflScer is as frequently on the qt^stion, who 
shall be allowed to pay, as who shall be -made to pay, the dues 
of Government. The rent-roll of the whole district we ap¬ 
pend in a note.*^ 

The tenure then is certainly essentially Ryotwari; but with 
those measures which have reduced taxation, and raised the 
value of land till it is saleable throughout the district, except 
in the jungly and unhealthy, or thinly peopled portions, have 
disappeared those evils which have been represented as inhe¬ 
rent in the system. In the coast talooks, annual scrutiny is 
unknown, and the landholdgc. thoroughly aware of the amount 
of his assessment, may pay n and stand independent of the Re¬ 
venue officer. The yearly settlement of tlie Cusbah talook, 
paying a revenue of more than two lakhs of rupees, occupies 
two aj^rnoons; because the cultivable land is all appropriated 


Abstract of the Beat-roll of the Canara district. 




No. of 

1 Amount of 



Ryots. 

i Assessment. 




Rs. 

lA.P. 

,000 rupees and upwards.. 

29 

41,261 

16 

3 

760 to liOOO rupees.. 

26 

21,286 

1 

3 

600 to 

760 rupees . 

84 

49,336 

4 

3 

260 to 

600 rupees.. 

437 

1,46,076 

14'10 

200 to 

260 rupees.. 

384 

73,632 

3 

0 

160 to 

200 rupees.. 

728 

1,26,386 

'll 

4 

100 to 

160 rupees... 

1,887 

; 2,26,663] 

1 1 

3 

76 to 

100 rupees.. 

2^4 

1,93,006 

13 

6 

60 to 

76 rupees.. 

4.910 

1 2,97,839>2 

6 

40 to 

60 rupees. 

3,6%1 

1,67,786 

11 

6 

30 to 

40 rupees... 

4,888 

1,69,101 

3 

7 

20 to 

30 rupees.. 

6,935 

1,70,602 

3 

8 

10 to 

20 rupees. 

10,228 

1,49,080 

9 

9 

Under 

10 rupees..... 

19,182 

1,79,046 

6 

'lL 


Total. 

66,442 

19,98,002 

15 

11 


The collecticms of the Land Revenue are made with striking punctuality, and the 
balances irrecoverable are of the most trifling amount. Those struck off in the last 
five years on account of losses by floods, or fire, or other causes, contrasted vith the 
settlement of the year, afford convincing proof of this. w 


Year. 

1258.. .. 

1259.. .. 

1260.. .. 
1261... 
1262,... 


Assessment. Struck off. 

18,86,476.. 714 

18,66,603. 986 

19,04,731. 199 

19,14,101. 63 

. 174 
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and all saleable: and the time occupied in the settlement of 
other talooks is exactly in an inverse ratio to the saleable ya> 
lue of the land, increasing inwards from the coast to those 
tracts where cultivation is still struggling with the jungle. 

The landed property of the district is grouping itself into 
holdings of every size, and while on the oner hand the commer¬ 
cial, and wllitt may be called the intellectual, classes, the servants 
of Government, the court pleaders, &c., invest their property in 
land whenever they are able to obtain it, and thus a new 
landlord class intermediate between the actual cultivators and 
the Government is spontaneously growing up,—on the other a 
numerous class of able-bodied men are ready to give their 
labour for daily hire, and, when the harvest of the coast 
is completed, proceed above the Gb4ts to gather in the 
later crops of that elevation, or to labour in the Betel 
or pepper gardens. For the public works there is never 
any difficulty in collecting two^or three hundred efficient 
workmen. Here, therefore, the supposed equalizing and 
impoverishing effects of Kyotwari tenure do not appear; 
but, with a growth proportioned to the net profit left to the 
owner, a new proprietory body is extending, and tlif com¬ 
plaint in the province is, that such is the case, that estates 
split to pieces by the Hindu law of inheritance, and the family 
divisions which it entails, are passing from the hereditary re¬ 
sident proprietors to the moneyed classes of the towns. This 
transfer from one class to another* is not due to any effect of 
liyotwari tenure, but arises from the same process of “ morccllc- 
ment” as is in progress in France, and in . other parts of Eu¬ 
rope, under the law which compels the division of inherited 
property among all the children; and it is aided in Ganara by 
that most pernicious law *by which property descends to the 
sister’s children, an endless source of family disunion, fraud, 
and waste.f 

* Of the native servants ikmv in tlie employment of Government (exclusive of the 
heads of villages and other village officer*!) 886 are the owners of 3,082 estates of 
various sizes, the aggregate assoaament on which is Es. 48,698-12-8. • 

t Since the above was written, we have met w^th the following passage in TAe lijfk 
and Letters of Niebuhr, which strikingly illustrates what we have here stated, 

“ In Westphalia, and other parts, we have in the entailed free-holds an hereditary 
yeomanry, in whom, wherever they exist, we possess a highly respectable peasant 
aristocracyi upaltby enough to give their sons a good educatiOHi with the con¬ 
sciousness of an honorable descent, and a youth not depressed by poverty; and thus 
to a<id respectable members to the middle class, especially to the clergy of both 
confessions. But, wherever the Code Napoleon has been introduced, its adherents, 
who have gained the public ear by assuming to be the representatives of public 
opinion, insist upon the divisibiUty of landed property. They had already surrep- 
titionsly obtained a confirmation of the French and Westphtdian ordinances j and 
thuugli this is suspended, heavet\ knows how the matter will be decided at last! 
Yet, people have before their eyes, the example of otlimr German countries, where 
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We are not arguing that where village communities exist in 
their integrity, and are in accordance %ith the feelings of the 
people, it would be advisable or just to break them down ; or 
that any one system would be applicable to the whole of India ; 
but we do argue that any endeavour artificially to create an 
intermediate proprietory body between the cultiv^ra of the 
soil and the Government, be it composed of vills^e corpora¬ 
tions, of Zemindars, or of fanners of the revenue, is unjust 
towards the present owners of the soil, and that such institu¬ 
tions must be injurious where they are not the spontaneous 
growth of the country, and supported-by the affections of the 
people. Where none such are found, a Kyotwari settlement 
is, we believe, the only just and wise measure that can be 
adopted, and, when a Ryotwari settlement has once been made, 
to attempt any other would, we are persuaded, be a step back¬ 
wards. 

We cannot for a moment that any change wdll ever be 

made in Sir Thomas Munro’s settlements, further than by 
developing them, by measures such as those which have been 
traced in the history of this province; but at the present mo¬ 
ment, Ifrlien those who profess to speak the sentiments of the 
people of India, have been led to record, in a deliberate petition 
to Parliament, sentiments adverse to the opinion of the greatest 
and wisest man that ever ruled over them, and to suggest 
measures destructive of that individual property which can 
best draw forth the industry of a nation and save the humble 
from oppression, we have thought that it might not be useless 
to offer other views as'fair matter for candid discussion; and we 
are satisfied that those who have represented the people of the 
Madras Presidency as adverse to thp system of Munro, may 
have uttered the sentiments of a few persons at the capital, 
but have not expressed the feelings of the body of the •people. 


this cursed diviaibiliw has existed for ages, and the whole agricultural population 
ar#hoggars. In the mstrict of Montauban, now belonging to Nassau, no deijuty 
can l>e uboseu for the Diet, becaiPse it does not contain a single elector. Tlie 
qualificatiohii^ an elector consists in paying one florin (Is. Sd.) land-tax. ■ Tliis 
sounds incredible, but my informant lives close to tlie district, and has known that 
part of the country from his infancy. There, on the Rhine, the larger estates are 
entirely disappearing, and the smaller ones are constant!;^ divided, and sub-divided; 
and wrnat a class are the peasfmtry 1 An estate which is considered one of the 
largest, was lately sold for ^,000 francs. (£3,400) Manufacturers, advocates, &c., 
. &c., buy plots of land, and farm them out, so that in the neighborhood of the towns 
the potent proprietors are vanishing, as in Italy.— fiiehukr'a Zjjft, Vol. H , p.' 304. 

Here then we see evils precisely similar to those which have been attributed to 
the Ryotwari system—but they are not there ascribed to the machinery by which 
me land tax is collected, but to the law which is breaking every lauded property into 
is destMying equally the larger landlords, and the peasant proprietors 
iff EurOjye, and the Zemindari estates and the Ryotwari holdings of India. 
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We are sure that, if the real desires of the great body of the 
landholders of Madras, small and great, had been truly repre¬ 
sented, it would have been cotnprised in these few words, a 
light assessment, and tenure direct from the Government.” 

In the late discussions much has been written on the relative 
merits of the revenue systems of the several Presidencies, 
but we cannot but think that far too much stress has been 
laid on the system of collection, while a far more important 
question has been left in the back ground. That important ques¬ 
tion is, not what system of collection is best, but what amount 
of taxation can a country bear ; and it is idle to compare two 
systems, if one is applied to an oppressive, the other to an easy 
taxation. It was with the object of bringing this view of the 
question prominently forward, that we endeavoured, in a former 
article, to institute a comparison between a Ryotwari district 
of Madias and one of the districts of the N. W. Provinces, 
and to show how much heavier* is the pressure of taxation 
generally in Madras; and it is with the same view that we 
have endeavoured to follow the results of the gradual alleviation 
of the burdens on the land, the Ryotwari system being main¬ 
tained in its integrity, in the province we have now described. 

If, in one part of India vve are expending millions to con¬ 
struct magnificent canals, and dispense the water at one or 
two Rupees per acre, and in another part *we continue 
to demand 75 per cent of the produce, amounting to thirty 
rupees an acre and upwards, what fair comparison can be 
made between the village tenures of the one and the Ryotwari 
tenures of the other. It matters little what may be the course 
pursued for reducing the taxation of the Madras districts; 
whether it be done by a direct sacrifice of revenue (as in 
Cawnpore) or by taking an average of previous collections, 
and making this a maximum of demand, or by adding so much 
waste land to present holdings as shall reduce the assessment 
to a moderate demand on the whole (as has virtually been done 
in Canara,) or whether ail these bo combined; whatever may 
be the course pursued, the reductions which Sir T. Mutiro 
showed to be indispensable, must be carried out before his 
system can be cotideinned. But if, when Ryotwari assessment 
has been made as light as that of the N. W., or as that of the 
Zemindari estates of Bengal, it fails to produce results as 
beneficial,—then, and then only, will it have been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting. 
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Abt. III.-— 1. Political Incidents of the First Burmese War, 

Thos, Campbell Robertson, 

Command Committee: Minutes of Evidence, 

3. The Six Travels of John Baptista Tavernier. ( Translation.) 

• 

Bbfore Assam fell under the rule of the British Govern¬ 
ment, the country had, for a long period, been harassed 
by the repeated invasions of savage tribes. The people, scat¬ 
tered abroad, and di;iven from their homes by the crushing op¬ 
pression of their barbarous conquerors, and the classes who 
cultivated the lands, had been empoverished by exactions, and 
brought to the lowest state of degradation by the tyrannical 
exercise of power, which deprived them of the hard-earned 
fruits of their labours. Under their own Kajas, little or no 
protection was extended to the lower classes against the op¬ 
pressions of the rich and powerful;'those below a certain rank 
were not allowed to build a house, except with gable ends; and 
to construct one with two round ends, was considered high 
treason 1 It was also against orders for any but a noble, to 
wear a cloth reaching lower than the knee, whilst those of the 
Doom tribe were marked with, a fish on the forehead, to pre¬ 
vent their behig mistaken for more respectable people. In con¬ 
sequence of these laws, and the absence of impartial justice, a 
large portion of the people had been reduced to slavery by the 
upper classes, and the widest differences obtained in the stuoiil 
scale, as the Bajas, who respected no rights in their poorer 
subjects, were in the constant habit of willing away both men 
and lands, as a support for such Brahmins and noble families 
as could afford to make the necessary presents. 

The people, from the depressing effects of such continued 
oppressions, had been reduced to a condition of abject 
wretchedness, which destroyed in them any feelings of inde¬ 
pendence and courage they may have ever possessed: thdse 
of the nobility, who retained any energy of character, were 
mostly noted for their barbarity ,and cruelty, but the greater 
part of them bad relapsed into a state of imbecility, caused 
by the indulgence in profligate habits, and were in fact depen¬ 
dent on their slaves for subsistence. This miserable condition, 
so prejudicial to both rich and poor, left the country an easy 
prey to the more hardy tribes on the frontiers, and such of the 
peo|de as possessed the necessary daring to engage in lawless 
^bits of plunder and the violent pursuit of wealth; and it 

therefore not to be wondered at, that the valley of Assam 
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should havfe offered such a tempting field for the successive 
inroads of the Ahoins, Ohutteahs, Moahmo^eahs, Muttuckst 
Burmese, Booteahs, Dutflas, and Khossiahe, all of whom, within 
the la|8t century or two, have 'plundered and devastated the 
country, and reduced the population from what it formerly 
was, when the country was entirely cultivated—which there iS 
little doubt it was at one time—and left it to be occupied by 
the British Government, when all order had been destroyed, 
society in a state of wreck, the people deprived of their wealth 
by plunder, agriculture at the lowest ebb, and not one*tenth 
of the province undeij cultivation. 

In 1826 Assam was obtained from the Burmese by the treaty 
of Yandaboo, and measures were immediately taken to intro* 
duee order and peace throughout the country. The hill tribes 
were restrained from making inroads into the plains, and the 
dacoits and depredators of all kinds were apprehended, and 
security afforded to all classes. Under the change of rulers, the. 
aspect of affairs soon began to improve, and hundreds of fami¬ 
lies, who had fled the country during the Burmese occupation, 
and had been residing in different parts of Bengal, now com¬ 
menced returning to their ffomes:—the officers of the former 
Assamese Gcvemment, who could not be provided with the 
moans of support by employment in the public service, were 
granted liberal pensions, and those wIjo had held fiscal charge 
of the divisions of the districts, were retained in their situa* 
tions,an(las far as possible, every care was taken not to deprive 
these men of the positions they had occupied in the former con¬ 
struction of society by too radical a change in the institutions 
of the country. As the proprietory right in the land in Assam 
had always been considered as vested in the Government for 
the time being, the former system, of management, but consi¬ 
derably improved and rimpfified, was continued, and the reve¬ 
nue oCllected through officers, of whom on© is appointed to the 
charge of each estate, and who in some districts are called 
Mbujadars, in others Chnudris and Fatgiris, and who may 
therefore be considered to have a prescriptive right to these 
mpointments* It wn4t, however, found that the estates, chilled 
Furgunnas or Moujas, required to be defined by laying down 
new boundaries, as they had become interlaced with each other, 
which would have occasioned many disputes, and led to much 
contention. A new arrangement, therefore, took plaCo of all 
the Furgunnas, &p., each of which .was formed into an estate 
of a convenient size, and the ryots maintained in all their 
just pretensions; and as no claims to the lands, or rents of any 
intermediate {dirties, (except the Lakhirajdars) had to he dealt 
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of the Oovernment to tanciertake the office of direct inter-* 
ferenoe ia the individual welfare of each separate ryot, 
and whether it is not preferable to tnake the ryot rely entirely 
on-his owtj etertions, nitber than to be dependent in any way 
on the assiiitance of Government, which can only be but very 
ineffectuaify afforded, and which, if withdrawn, must leave the 
ryots less capable of managing their own concerns. The 
system of pure ryotwari* therefore, which contemplates so 
much interference of the state with the most ordinary labours 
of individiialft# cannot be said to contain within itself any 
principle of selfrprogress, and is not such as will eventually 
be found the best, adapted to secure to the mass of the people 
a state of permanent prosperity* 

But if the ryotwari settlement, with khass collections, is at 
best but a doubtful good to the lower classes, it never could 
be advisable to put in practice where its introduction would 
occasion the dismissal from their offices of nearly all the res¬ 
pectable people in a province, and thereby create an amount 
of suffering and destitution, as distressing to bebold as it would 
be inexpedient to produce. If it be admitted, that neither 
zemlndari nOr pure ryotwari would be suited to the condition of 
Assam, it might be asked, why could not the Mouzawari plan of 
management bC adopted, as it exists in the Upper Urovincea. 
It is usually admitted, that this plan has succeeded better than 
any other yet tried in India, and many, from its apparent 
miccess, have supposed it to be the best mode of dealing with the 
people which <x^uld bo devised. This, however, k stilTbut a 
matter of opinion, and it requires a longer trial tlmn fias 
yet been given it, to prove whether it will eyentoliy stand the 
tCwSt of time. It will of course be acknowledged by its greatest 
admirers, that to make it possible, this kind of settlement 
requires that a peculiar construction should exist in, the com¬ 
ponent parts of each community, and that it is only applicable to 
villages, in which the communities are perfect, or nearly so. It 
is not a mode of settlement, therefore, which can be made at will; 
and it may admit of a reasonable doubt, whether tlie perfect 
communities, now in existence, are likely long to continue so, 
and whether it does not require the assistance of some legal 
enactments to maintain them in their present condition, so as 
to ensure the continued working of the system; for as each 
member has a separate holding, to which a right of some 
kind must attach, it is not easy to perceive how it would 
be possible to prevent a member parting with the right 
to his share in any way he chose, or how the courts could 
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be restrained from selling in execution of a de<5K0 |>as8- 
ed against him, a man’s right to a share, whelhet that 
right were proprietory, or merely the right of j^seession. 
It would in fact be necessary to declare, that no rights 
of any kind should be transferable, which wouldi by ren* 
dering the land unsaleable,, make it no longer, of any mar¬ 
ketable value. It seems to be allowed, that the intrusion of 
strangers into these model villages must be strictly guarded 
against. Neither, for the sdlae reasons, would it be proper to 
allow any one of the members to forsake the calling to which he 
had been born. This, of course, was possible under Hindu laws, 
by which every man is condemned by caste to be just what 
his father was before him; it docs, in fact, represent the leading 
idea of Hindu society; where a man who is born a barber is 
obliged to shave the whole village, and each individual has 
an allotted share of, duty to perform, out of the trammel 
of which., he cannot swerve. But under suoh a code as 
this, it would scarcely be contended that room was left 
for individual freedom of action, or that the advancement of 
cifilization would not soon destroy so forced a system. The 
idea of these village communities is therefore only adapted 
to barbarous times, and requires the perpetuation of Hindu 
customs to enable it to stand its ground, but which the pro*- 
gress of events must bo constantly tending to overthrow, and 
which it decidedly is not the call of the British Government to 
maintain. It, therefore, certainly dots appear improbable, that 
th^ yfllag® Gommunities, now in a state of perfect organization, 
are At all li&fiiy ^ ! remain very long in their primitive con¬ 
dition ; the spirit of the age is against their continuance; and 
communism, although it- has been tried in Europe, has only mot 
with very limited succoss, and does not appear to make much 
progress. As remarked by Mr. Campbell in his work on 
Modern India, it is wonderful that these corporations work so 
well as they do, and while he accepts the fact that they do 
work well, he goes on almost immediately after to mention, that 
in the provinces the communities have been, and still are being 
ruined. This, of itself, would be enough to show that the sys¬ 
tem is not compatible with the laws as administered under the 
British Government; and as separate interests arise, and the 
bond of union becomes loosened by a diversity of causes, it ia 
natural to suppose that contentions and variances will occur, 
which will split up Sie communities into opposite factions, and 
cause tile members to separate at last into independent proprie¬ 
tors ; no permanent good can therefore be expected to result 
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iVom this <w*mngcra€nt, as it stiems to possess within itself the 
seeds of its own deslniction, wiiich will sooner or later cause 
it to breale down, and prove, iVotn its own inherent rottenness, 
that it was only for an a^e which is fast passing away* 

But apart from any objections which may exist to tho 
system of joint rceponaibility, it would of course be out of the 
question to attempt tho introduction of Houssawari settlements, 
wherts as in Assatu, these commuuhiee, at all events, at the 
present time, have wo existence wtiatcver; and as Assam \vaa 
not originally peopled by Hindus, the probability is that, this 
being a Hindu institution, it never \\ as in force in the province, 
'flic Moimnwari of the North W(‘st Brovinces is therefore im¬ 
practicable in Assam, and there remains to be oonaldered but 
one other mode of settlement, excejit that which is actually in 
force in the province at the prchenl time, called the farming or 
Tjaiiih p\stem, and to wliich the present management bears 
some lesemblanoe, and with whicli it is now pro[joscd to con¬ 
trast it, with the view of sliowlng, that for this country at 
least, it possesses manj’ advantages. 

As said before, the pnucupal object which has r‘onblan||y 
been held iii view in the fncnl nnangements iu Asbam, Ima 
been to afford full protection to tbe ryots, and at the same 
time to disturb as little as pobbihic the existing relations of 
classes. For this purpose, t)io revenue s\ stem is so adapted, that 
if theCoUectur does his duty propoily, and inahes hiul'^elf 
tolerably well acquaintedith tho jifMqde in hla district, by 
viMting every pait bimaelf, it is quite im))0'^aible that the 
r'l ots can suffer much tipprossion, as he has the power of dk- 
inissing any of the Mofusaii ofiGcers, who may be guilty of any 
abuse of authority. The sysieni may be characierixed aa a com- 
butatiou of the rytowari and Ijaruli methods of settlement, 
uniting the advantages of both, without retaining the defects 
of either. It is ryotwaii as respects the ryot, who holds the title 
to his lauds direct fiom the Collector, and whose lands are as- 
Hcsbcd at a certain fixed rate, sufficiently light, so as always to 
leave to the cultivator a fair remuneration for his labour. To 
each Puigiinna or Mouz^ a manager or superintendent is 
appointed, who carries out fill the details of the internal manage* 
ment ot tho estate under theCollectoris orders; but besides per¬ 
forming all the duties of a subordinate agent, the officer in 
charge of the estate fiko contracts to collect and pay in the re¬ 
venue, reduced, when makitig the settlement, to u fixed sum, for 
the trouble and risk of doing which he receives a commission, 
besides having the privilege of letting out any of the jungle 
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lands to new settlers to compensate for any losses he may 
sustain by deaths of desertions. In makinpj settlctnent® with 
theao officers, the first tiunjj; to bo ascei tained is the amount 
of land under cultivation, which is done by measurements 
made field by field. Tins cojupletfd, the ryots all receive 
jvottahs, and the assofisineut on the total of them being 
computed, the amount of commission is deducted from the 
gross revenue, and a settlement is made eltUet^ for a short or 
Jong period, according as the’ nature of the cultivation in tlic 
estate is of a permanent or shifting character. Under this ar¬ 
rangement the Go\crument alwajs knows exactly what will 
he realised, and the details ol’ management do hot practically 
occasion much incouvciueuco to the Collector in charge ttf the 
district; for as the superintendents know that they are subject at 
any time' to dismissal for lulsrouduct or oppression of the 
ryots, this operates as such an cfibctual ciicck, that the people 
enjoy the greatest freedom liom tyranny, and have, In fact, very 
seldom any thing to coru[)iaiu ol. 

The suporintendonts of estates, although employed in ad¬ 
justing the ditferonoos of the ryots amongst themselves, do 
ijot interfere in any way likely to mak^ the ryot less reliant 
on himscli, wlulftt (hey theniftclvcs are never dismissed except 
for gross mi-ihcluaviotir, and sehlom lose their appointments for 
lalling into arrears, as l!h'’y all arc obliged to iurnish security, 
u hieh generally prevents its being lUTe-'Niry to deprive them 
of their situations on that account. It is a rule laid down, that 
till the tuanagers shall live on the estates they hold charge of, 
and as the appointmentH arc held as long as the incumbent 
couduota himaeif with prtipriety, these sifuatioiia have, in many 
instances, hoen retained in the sumo family from generation to 
generation. There are iuatters of detaul, of a very secondary 
nature, that may perhaps rc(piirc a little alteration, and this, as 
well as other systems, may, no doubt, have its weak points ; 
but taken on the whole, it is nicely balanced, and its succiss 
beyond dispute j for to its beneficial working must be attiibutod 
the good order and comfort which prevail amongst the people 
of the province. 

If it is allowed that this is a true description of the actual 
state (*f affidrs, all that is wow required is that judicious iiu- 
])rovements should be made with the view of perfecting the 
j>re8ent arrangements. It has been attempted to show, that 
neither the sjstem of Bengal, hladras, nor of the North West 
Provinces would be preferable, and it is quite as easy to prove 
that farming, according to the regulations, would be of no 
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benefit either to the ryots, or the families nov^ holding fiscal 
charges* 

As re^rds the former, they would no longer receive that 
substantial protection against oppression which is now afforded 
them, as a farmer is only rcmoveable for neglecting to pay hie 
revenue. Knowing this, every means, legal and illegal, would be 
resorted to for compelling the ryots to pay whatever was de¬ 
manded ; fierce up*country burkiindtwtes would be entertained 
to terrify the people, and instead of being instruments in the 
hands of the Collector to improve the estates, the farmers 
would, to save themselves from diamiasal, think of littlo else 
than how to ddviee schemes for scpicczing the ryots, and soon 
revert to their old oppresaive habits, which it has taken yeara 
of care And attention to break them off, but which at last 
has happily been attained. Under the farming regulations, the 
Collector would no hmger bo regarded as the protector of the 
ryots, as he would not have the power to interfere in their 
behalf, and all that a poor man could do when wronged, would 
be to bring a ease against the faioner in the Criininai or Sum¬ 
mary Suit Court, in which the chance of carrying his case 
successfully through, against so powerful an antagonist, is so 
much against the weaker jurty, that it is better perhaps for the 
ryot not to attempt it; lor even if successful, he renders his 
opponent an enemy for life. To iiand the ryot over to the tender 
mercy of a farmer of revenue, would therefore evidently bo, to 
place him in ^ worse position than that which he now ocoupicSs 
which of itself is a suHi<5iont reason against its adoption* Bulit 
has yet to be seen in whAt way llm managers of eistates wowld 
be benefited by making them farmers. ^ They would, it might 
b© nrged, be freed from the fear of being dismissed for mis¬ 
conduct , but against this they would have to set off the dis¬ 
advantage of being subject to losses caused by iiutndations, 
and the cutting away of land by rivers, for which remissions 
are now granted. Tlie good men amongst them would therefore 
be decided losers by the change, and aS for the bad onrs, no 
one, it is supposed, would care much what became of them. 
Another evil attendant on farming is the option, allowed of 
sub-letting, which enaliles the farmer himself to live away 
from tlie estate; and as the Collector has no control over the 
©election of under-farmers, it would not be possible for him 
any longer to make arrangements for the affairs of the estates 
being conducted by the persons best fitted to advance their pros¬ 
perity, and some difScuitios would also bo thrown in the way of 
giving Government grants of jungle wastes, as the farmers would 
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of course object to any ipteiferenoe of tbc Collector tVith the 
lands contained in their estates.^ 

It is supposed by many, that by giving a man a more perma¬ 
nent hold of an estate, he would feed a greater interest in it, 
and do more to promote its iinpr<?veraciit than if he were sub¬ 
ject to removal, or only obtained charge of one op a short lease. 
The truth of this proposition* however, when applied to the 
natives of this country, does not seem to bo borne out by expe¬ 
rience, and never will operate in that way, until it is possible to 
Instil into their minds the same views which would influence 
an English gentleman in like circumstances. The zecuiudars of 
IlcngaT, taken as a body, do nothing whatever to improve their 
estates, and it is only very lately that the few really enlight¬ 
ened amongst them have made any exertions at all in that w ay. 
The inducement to a mere farmer would, under the most 
favourable circumstances, be hardly sufficient to ensure the 
expenditure of much skill and money in making improvements. 
To warrant the laying-out of capital, a man must feel the 
properry on which it is spout to bu his own, so that with this 
object in view, the granting of a Zcmlndari tenure would be 
more likely to succeed than merely letting out the estates iu 
farm, it will, liowever, be quite time lor the Government 
to think of parting with its Zetnindari rights, when the people 
of the country are fitted by education to occupy such a posi¬ 
tion, and are sufficiently civilized to enable them to ful¬ 
fil ppperly the duties which devolve on the proprietors of 
landed estates. 

Under the plan of management in force in Assam, a groat 


• It is aecesaary to 0 |:|>lab vith reference to the subject of farming, tfnat 

althoug K tbe woM woOlS) eccotiiing to the ISoglish siensc, lu) m;nier«toOtl to mean 
that an estate was let out at a certain, rent to a nersou who aetnally cultivates, tlm 
land at his own risk, such Is by uo means what the term implies when taken in tlio 
Indian sense. The ftirmer at home may be seen oat of a morning superintending 
llu* ploughing of the fields, and attending to the draining of the Jarid, ordering a 
ftiwee to be repaired hero, or a ditch to bo cleapod there; it is his businfas to see that 
tlie faiming operations are carriedou in tJm best possible uuumer, for having to oaj 
all the fhrn» servants their wages, his chanee of pioftt depends on their labour being 
turned to the best acouunt. Tumalceafnrm i)ai,y, tends neoossanb, os a matter of 
course, to impiwe it, and in reading of fanning in India, no doiibt, the people of 
England tliink tho same sort of thing takes place in tins country. This, however, ia 
a great miatako, for imtoml of the Indian fanner paying any uiteutiuu to the fields, 
the flocks und iiietds, he being merely a farmer of tho revenue, may be soon sitting 
iu his kacherl in state, ordering this or that ryot to be draggnJ before him to pay 
his rent, and directing ids property to be sofd by auctioti if liia threats do not 
pioilncc tho desired effect. llieae faj mei> huu‘, in fact, nothing to do v\'i%h Um lauds 
whatever, as in every ease tho ryots hold possession of tho soil under some tenure, 
subject only to the payment of a certain rent,—they are iu plain English little more 
than tax-gatherers; and whereas tho inducements in the ope case all tr tjd b) tho 
iiu]u'ovemcnt of estates, the other, from tliore being no Inb'rost conferred ni the land, 
has hut too often had tiro opposite efftict of *‘ausjr»g them to doteviorate, and ended 
in tho impoverishment and ruin of the ryots. 
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(leal is possible than has been done, as no obstacles stand 
in the Way of carrying out improvements to any ext(3nt. 
The Qhwdrl, Putgiri, or Mouaiadar, whichever title he 
may boli|^ imtead of being a bar, is of t!m greatest nssis- 
taiice in the lunds of an abfe CJoUector, in forwarding opera¬ 
tions for the good of the country: it is part of his duty 
to aid in promoting the welfare of the ryots resident in the 
I^urgunna or Mouja under his (ihargej ami as agent, he 
should be the ligbt-hand man of the Collector in superintend¬ 
ing works designed to benefit the estates; ho is especially 
required to ylslt and inspect the Government vernacular 
schools, and d<> best to see that the scholars regularly 
attend,and that the pandits do not neglect their duty; roads, such 
as they are,^ are rcj)iir{'d unden- his directions; and the Col¬ 
lector, in visiting the disfri<5t ea^.h year, points out and suggests 
many small works pf utility, whicdi, with proper management, 
can usually be executed without drawing upon the sUte for 
the expenditure of it^ fimmecs. A Collector, to do his duty, 
must attend to all ujatter.s eonnected witli improvements in 
the district; he should originate and suggest }»lans fpr adoption, 
and see that they are pioperly performed by tliose in charge of 
estates; the general idea must be given by him, leaving all the 
detail to be carried out by his Hubordinates. Under this 'System, 
the Uovermnent have to hwk to the exertions of a Kuropcan 
genilomfiti to improve a district, instead of trusting to the 
natives of the country ; and ^vliich, the relative intellectual 
state of the two being coneUlered, is likely to sutxseuil the 
best, it is not difficult to decide. The duties of a OnllCctor arc, 
flierefore, of great impoitanec to the welfiirc of the people, 
and as much mu^t depend on the capacities of this officer, 
any one who considers ne has done his duty if ho manages to 
lealizc the revenue, is not a person fit to hold the npjmint- 
ment, and has no business to undertake the office of a Collector 
in Assam. 

To ensure to Assam the blessings it now enjoys, and to 
promote its general advancement, it is esaentially necessary, for 
some time at least, that tJio present orgauiaation of society 
should be maintained; it is suited to the condition of the 
country, and pcouliaily well adapted to the state of a 
people just emerging ont of the pale of barbarism. Under the 
present 8yst<»m the people can be taught; and altliougli there 
is much in their social condition which requires to he imi>roved, 
the burnishes in their character cannot ho shown to be dependent 
on, or in any way to be caused by, the general administration of 
their affairs* What ib icquircd to iuduci* greater prosperity 
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mmong the ^jeople, is the infusion of energy and Optei^riaie 
into individual character $ this must be a woik of t|(ine» btit it 
has already been effected to an extent but little 4il?oen»blo 
to any, except those who arc inCi|||tely acquainted with their 
previous habits. At present th^^jf^eat drawback tO their ad¬ 
vancement ib the excessive and almost tmiversal indulgence in 
the use of opium, which exerts a most banefn^ effect on all 
cKsses, but especially on the common people, who are unable, 
like the rich, to counteract its ill effects by the use of a nutriti¬ 
ous and generous diet: it con 80 (iuently preys on the vitals of 
the poor, and exhausts both their strength and, means of siqi- 
poit. Opium is, in fact, tlie curse of Assam,* and until the peo¬ 
ple are prohibited fiom cultivating it for their own consumption, 
it is hopeless to exiK?ct any amelioration of the national charac¬ 
ter 5 there arO peniaps no people on the face of the earth to 
vrhom nature has given a more fertile soil, and a country 
better adapted for the cultivation of all the more proffublo ar¬ 
ticles of trade; and it is only their excessive laziness, and 
extreme ignorance of agriculture, that hinders their taking the 
full advantage of the great capabilities of the land. They are 
poor, because they will not work; but when once they are 
broken ot the Imhit of Ubing o[)ium to excess, and the drug 
becomes an article of luxury, histcad of being ii^ common UbC by 
every man, w'oman, and child, which at present is but too often 
the case amongst the lower orders,—then, and not till then, will 
a cl^nge for the better lake place in the disj[H)sitio« of the 
AssamesOi And sloth and idleness disappear as their peculiar 
ohaiNtcte^tietio* 

There ie another cause which Has a very depivasing effect 
on the people, and which has always been attended with the 
same results in all parts of the earth, namely, a great want 
ot intercourse with tW rest of the world, Assam is, in fact, 
almost isolated from all other countries, the valley being 
surrounded by impenetrable mountains, inhabited by tribes of 
indigent savages. Strangers arc seldom met with in any part of 
the country, as the roads which exist, lead to no place of gene¬ 
ral resort, and are not a thoroughfare from one country to 
another; there is therefore a groat stagnation of ideas among 
the people themselves, and the greatest dread is felt by most 
of them at the very thought of trusting themselves below 
Oowalparali. For travel they liavc no inclination; their experi¬ 
ence of men and manners is, therefore, mostly confined to what 
they may observe in the narrow limits of their own native 
villages; the roads which formerly did exist have neaily all 
fallen into disuse, and are generally impassable from being 

c 1 
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jupgle; this, howcvor, is not a niattor of much 
moment^ with few excoptions, the lincH of cojnmunicatioii 
which halSTHon constructctl by the Assam Kings, at a great ox^ 
ponso of and labour, do^i iea<l in directions now adapted 
to the rooh^ementa of the eSRtry. What is now wanted is, that 
two trunK roads^ passable thronghimt the year for foot passcii- 
gevM and biasts of burden^ eliould be completed as soon as 
poshible: tho south bank should communicate with tlm 

district of MywoJSMmg in Bengal, and continue upwards tUrongh 
Gowalparah, ^ownthatty, Nowgong, Oolaghanf, Jirfohaut, Sib* 
sagur, and tfO on to Bibrooghiir, the capital of Upper Assam ; 
whilst that on the north bank would effect a junction with the 
road from Him^ore, and passing through Ktmganmttec, tra¬ 
verse the northern part of the Gowalparah district, ami con* 
tinue east through the centre of the thickly popuIatc<l parts 
of Kainroopi Who proceed on to Mnnglcilgo in Buriing Toxporc, 
a little nortn of Bishnath and Buckimpore, from whence it 
might cross th© Brahmaputra, and join the road on the south 
bank. I'hcsO two main lines, with the road already existing 
from Gowahutty across the Cherra llilb to Sylhcl, would an¬ 
swer all the purposes of rendering the piovinoc acccswiblo 
from without, and admit of intercourse being kept up by knd 
with all the neighbouring districtl, which at present are entirc* 
ly cut off dhring a great part of the year, for want of jwssable 
roads, to uh those who do not possess the means of tiaveiling by 
wMer, or wboMt this tedious and dangerous way of moving luuy 
not suit. It is true that the Brahmaputra, ns a natural high Waji', 
affordM great facilities of communication, bot duHng, the fains 
the navigation is exitremely hmsardous, and Scarefiy passable 
f<»r nuy boats, except the canoes of the counirydititi powerful 
steamers. The banks of the river being Subject to inundation, 
are mostly covered with dense jungle, wincH makes tracking a 
matter of great difficulty; it is therefore oUly iu the dry season 
that the Brahmaputra is adapted for the passage of the ordi¬ 
nary country boats; and as at tnat time its course is very circui¬ 
tous, and the channels near the shore greatly blacked Up with 
hand-hanks, it takes a moderate sixed boat, on an average, six 
weeks to go from Dacca toGowahatty, a distance which a man 
might easily walk In if teen days, along a road kept in decent re¬ 
pair- Comparatively speaking, few of the people of Assam possess 
boats, as the population is principally confined to the iuterior, 
away from tl»c banks of the Brahmaputra, where but little 
use could be made of them? roads arc therefore quite as much 
required in Assam as in other countries; but the Government 
can hardly be i*xpeoted to provide for the construction of more 
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than llie main Hnea. The Mofussil toads* with bK»Dn|>]bi(3a frotu 
the trunk, wight he very properly left to ho Ot paid 
for by the people of the couutry* For this piur|:k0^ a fund 
should be raised by assesBwont. a certain portion of which 
might bo expended in keeping up serais (called I^Atngliors in 
Assam*) for travellers to rest in, digging wells At the halting 
places badly supplied with water, cleaning and repairing tlie 
tanks* planting tines along the roads, and keeping in order tin 
village Bchool-diouses- 

Xn point of produotiveness, there is, perhapj^i no part of India 
that surpassce Assam ; the soil is noh and varied^ and accord¬ 
ing to its elevation, land may be Ipuod adapted for ncaily till 
the crops which arc culturable in tropical ohmatest Theie are 
low huds and high lands, alluviil soils and cky soils, open 
pl.iins and dense torests-—ail of which are euitod for the 
growth of some particular product. In the hilly countries, 
which sunound the valley, cotton is grown in conisidwable quan¬ 
tities, though of inferior quality; lac is also att article, which, 
in tho'-c lulls, as well as in the pUins, is produced extensively, 
and is of a very good kind; nmnjcct and red chillies aio 
likewise brought down for aile by the hiU people, hut not in 
great (jiumtilies ; lbe‘*e, however, with numerous of her desciip, 
tions ol pioduce, can all be cultivated with 8ucof5Bb in the Inlly 
regions bordering on As'^nn, and the quatitity produceil at 
present could be increaseil b> a}ma*.t any eXtCUt, if the po- 
pUlaUon were sufrioicut and their exertions propeily di- 
rcti^d^ 

in the pkins, the crops mostly in favour with the nativch, 
arc rioucif aUhiudfi* mustard boed, opium, pulses, sugar-cane* silk 
and oot^OU^ the last of which ia mostly uSed up in the maim- 
facturo of home feibricsj itmuat, however, be allowed, that in 
the ottltivaiion uf these articlesi very little knowledge of farm¬ 
ing iH brought iuto operation, and the least pobbihk* laboiu 
expended in rearing theui. The people almost scorn to think 
tint hJatwre should supply all their wants, and that cio})s* 
wlucli will not grow eponiancoubly, arc scarcely tit to lie cul¬ 
tivated ; the extreme fertility of the «oU, and the little labour 
roquireii in agriculture, lias, no doubt, tended very much to 
induce those habits of idleness, and want of active exertion* 
so obscivable in all the people of the province. It is therefore 
not to bo wondeied at, that labour should be difTicult to pbtrin 
lor hire, as a man hab only to provide himself with a jiair of 
bul]<;ckrt and a lew oi the most simple agricultural instiumcnls, 
select a piece of land to lus liking, of which there is plenty 
to bo had in all qiurtirs, and with tho expenditure of the 
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most amoont of labour» lib is ti^arly' c^ir^in lo 

provide with all the actual itecessayies of life. 

The labour is certainly the greatest difficulty 

which speculators have to contend with in establish¬ 
ing and on any factories in Assam. 0nring the cold 

weather, summer crop of rice has. been gaithered in, 

labourers are'fihtmnable’in large numbers, and may be prevail* 
ed upon to their employers for some months; the annual 

rains, hoWefb^i?^" ®oOner set in, ths^n off they go to their rice 
fields, whiOjp; rate of wages will induce them to 

deserb The are in general so wcll off at home, that three 

or four rujbieeS i'’hionth i? not looked upon as sufficient 
oompeusatld^it the loss they would sustain by entirely 
giving up their. OWh cultivation. It is consequently impossible 
to calculate with certaiuty^ on jbeing able to keep together .any 
number of lahoufcrs during the whole year. 

Of late yhbite^Considlerable attention has been attracted to the 
province by the decided euccess which has latterly attended the 
operations of tile Assam Tea Company. It is now a well-ascer¬ 
tained fact, that the coltivatlou and manufacture of tea in Assam 
is a profitable Bpecdlation, and that its sale is no longer dependent 
on the aovcity^.C^ the article; the extended protluction of this 
commodity, tnay. fcherefoi’e be looked for as a certain result of this 
success, and ass.th)&fC is land enough to accommodate all settlers 
for UMpn^ the only thing which speculators and 

capi'taliks' ne^d'/bo^^'carcful in providing for*'is the , 

0ufficicntIabdnrcrinece.ssary,ta carry on their 
'no-doubt,"arO'Ohiainable from’ many ofi 
trictS'Of'' Bengalj;Tmm'‘;w‘hi:bh ^ thq ' -theur 

BurplOa 'population' td‘ 'A^am' wow;ld:',ibc’''A,mdt'Ual!,v^d%^ 

^ But besides tea there arO; many othor’ artScleo;ofr'tmdci' i'the 
cultivation of which majf be made to'^ield a prplim ir^turn, 
such as sugar, coffee,'-lac, many of 

other products, all of wbiUh co«|d be grown to any extent, 
Kxpetiments have been made of uhhah^ in Otte coiiCern the 
manufkctnr© of both tea and sugar, Which haa been attended 
with marked success, as tea being manufactured in the rains, 
and sugar in the dry weather, the great press of work does 
not fall at once in both departments, which admits of all the 
labourers being kept in full work during the whole year round, 
by being employed alternately in one or the otljtst* according as 
circumstances may require. 

Withottt the importation of labourers, or the immigration of 
people of illeir own accord into Assam, it must be a very 
Jdng :pmh ihdeed before the vast area of jungle Svastes can be 
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reclaimed* The, people of the eo^ptry are not to 

extend their cnitivation much beyohd Ite preseafeippifa ; aud 
far from an increase being probable jU^t at pFeaenVili ie to be 
feared that an actual decrease vfill take j[jkce> psoeount! of 
the great mortality among the people ^used by and the 

destruction of immense numbers of cattle b|f a i^ui^niin during 
the kat two year?: ‘Under the naost favourublencircumstancea 
it would take a very long time before the' hajtuml increase 
amongst the inhabitants themselves W’oul4.be sufficient to 
bring the whole of the province under cultkutiun t but if immi¬ 
gration could only once be established, it wouMi probably go on 
rapidly increasing, as the agricultural classes of Bengal would 
find their position much improved by the change. In this 
way the wilds of Assam might soon ho teeming with happy 
people I instead of presenting the appearance of desolate wastes, 
the people of the country would also be benefited fay mix¬ 
ing with others, whose knowledge of agrieultufC is someUdiat 
greater than their own, as example is always better than 
precepts; wild beasts and impenetrable f<i|restf Would soon be 
replaced , by thriving families «^aud beautiful. villages, trade 
would increase, and wealth accumulate, and the valley a^in 
regain its former amount of population amid, the blessings 
of peace and prosperity. ; , 

■' *'' ■ 

Having thus discussed this question of thip'^and .Bevenue 
shall now .indulge in, ^^ome'^'niuM^ellanwus ‘oh- 
Sttg^ated^ by the; pbl^l»hatibbsi ^hose titles 

ir^.twq of'..which have 
-publloatmis... of'''mir.'; urticle.-on''A,8sam in 
!No- 2{.'ia(^'yitbi;,aud 'partl|:.,sup^ied fromi:Our-oWn experience 
in the''province*‘; 

We oafUnot foretell#’^;;sayt Idin Bohertson* formerly Goin- 
•,missioned of■.Asmmj-^^'what;',the/futufo-historian . will sly of 
^ the contest rtoyr in ptosain the Irrawaddy, but it may be 
safely predieat^ of tlm last war With AVft, that it was iu>t 

* merely Ju^t a^d necessary m its origin, but absolutely and 

* positively Onav^dable.” " , 

As might , bo naturally expected, many of Mr, Boberteonk 

observation^ hear with much interest upon present blroum- 
stances; The fi^lowiug, although not directly coonootod with 
Assam, ka Wob-told version of an oft-told tale:—r * i 

The peiiion of the Bengal sepoy, as he is called from the 

* presidency to wlfioh he belongs,* though -Hindustani sepoy 
^ would be the more dktinctive title to j^ivo himi as he is gone- 
< rally drawn froip the provinces of the middle and iippergauges. 
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* U ono of pu?-s5lea nrovHJi? of diHioult eolation to thoeO who 

* vieit foJT the first time at a mature age* Tlie Bengal 

* aepoy IS vlrtnally a niilitifl-man, one engaged for a pcrvioe 

* limited td Hindu landi. Ho can no mojre he, with justice, 

* required td eerve beyond the limits of Hinduism, than an 
‘ English mllitk-man couId> during the war in Europe, have 
‘ been rcqui|*ed to serve out of the Biitkh isles. To embark 
' on board Ship, atdoss enlisted with that understanding, can, 
‘ under no ciroato^tances, be justly exacted of him. When 

* wanted bcyottd BCas, the practice in former days was to 

* announce tnO service, and call for volunteers; and it was thus 

* that the native battalions wore formed, which so well upheld 

* the character of the Bengal armv in Egypt, at the Mauritius, 

* and at Java* Since thou the practice has been introduced of 
‘ raising battalions for general service, ui which the condition 

* of onlcring is, that the se|>oy shall bo prei)are<l to embark if 

* required, and this is the case with the whole native army at 
^ Madras. In respect to such regiment-i, therefore, tlierc is no 

* (UflScuUy; but with the rest of the Bengal army, .intl, I believe, 

* by far the best portion of Jt, there can be no doubt of the 

* sepoy’s right ib refuse to go on board a ship, and some doubt 
^ of our Govi^rnment’s light to send him, even by land, beyond 
^ the limits over which the Hindu faith prevails* 

** The order for certniu regimetita at Barrackpore* near Gal- 
‘ ctata, to move down to Cfftttagong and Arraean, had excited 

* a spirit pf discontent among the men, such as a^l^loclpaw 

* an Ochterlony would* probably, have appeased* without Cui|eb 

* or bloodshed, but which, under the handling lb» wW 
^ military authorities of the day, men impnrhetiy nqUMWted 
‘ with the character of the sepoy, and disdaining to humour 
‘ hia peouharities, led, on the lit November, 1824, to one of 

* ibe most deplorable soenOi recorded la the hiitory of British 
‘ India. 

The sepoy is, in some respects, like a child in hk tempera- 
^ meat, and never was his childish frowardness more decidedlv 

* evinced than on the occasion in quctetiou. The order resi'^tea, 
‘ was one to march without the usual aid in the way of carriage, 

* which circumstances rendered it impossible for the Crovern- 

* ment to supply. The sepoys were unreasonable and disobc^ 
client, but that they were not uuimated by any really malcvo- 

^ lent spirit, is evident from the place where their contumacy 

* was displayed, 

** If, instead of breaking out «t Barrack|>ore, where regi-f 

* ments pf Europeans wore at hand to reduce them, they had 

* postfioned the explosion, tmiU after a few days wardi towanla 
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‘ Chittagong, they would hate Had th«lr oflicffs in Ih^l^ power, 

* and might have done what they liked. This coni'iidi&if^tlioh had 
‘ no weight with those who had to deal with them, atid who, 

* acting in strict and somewhit {yedantio conformity with Euro* 

* pean ))iccedetl|, fixed a ceitdin ftainber of miagtf*^ for layiftg 

* down aniiii*, and did every thing in that hard rtuddry manner, 

* by which it is eo easy, in motnenU of exciiemefit, to pinsh an 

* Indian IMnce to war, an Indian subject to revolt, and an 
‘ Indian soldier to mutiny. 

“ It is impossible to siy precisely, at this dietanoo of time, 

* what eould have been dom; but nothing wOr^eean he inuginod 

‘ than wlut wwv done, in the opening of a fite from an almost 
‘ masked battery, upon men whoso muskets, there is good reason 
'' to believe, were unloaded, and then, diHu! setting 

* our own Brifi'»h-born soldier to the dieadfu.1 istsk of treating 
his ancient comjpanion in arms, the Jack sopoy of thcda>s 

* of Tiake, as his fellcst foe. 

So intense was the interest taken in this event by the native 

* soldiery, that wc discovered to our aurnrise, iulelHgence of 
‘ the mutiny and its suppression to have beeft received in the 
‘ lines at (Jhittagong, befoie it reached General Morufion and 

* myself, though it was tiansmitted to us by a special express. 
‘ The effect produced on the sepoy mmd, seomoJi to bo one of 
‘ horror and amuKoment. I’hoy are your owh men whom you 

* have been destroying,”* said m old nitivo officer, in talking ot 

* tj^ omttey, and seemed afraid to trust himself to say mqre, 

* the English residents at OhUlngeng,thon mostly mtli- 

* liry, t|4#<^c^pne(t of what had happened was received by some 

‘ iviui but by too many with undissombled satisfaction. 

* Thorn was one ptirion however, and he an officer of Bis 

* MajestyV army, fresh from Europe, who soemod intuitively to 
‘ take the humane, the enlighieticd, and the just view of the 

* question* This was the late Gol. Grant, of the Oltli toot. 

* 1 eat next him at dinner, on the evening of the day on which 

* the news from Hamickpore had been received, and I rememher 

* well the oontriist exhibited between hie edm clear-sighted 

* reflections on what had happened, and the hasty passionate 
‘ comments of many others nt the taldc.” 

jN early thirty years have passed over this scene, aad we 
may lie tlurnkful that the eartli hns been spared witnessing 
another like. They might be not uafrc<tueutly iweeipitated. 
Only ten years back, some ticklish matters ooourrod at the 
disbanding of the Upper Assam Sebundy corps* While a 
more recent difficulty was occateioned* at tjhe commencomeiit 
of this second war against Burmah, concerning one of the most 
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rogimefiitfi m Indm, bfeftHngfon itscoioura** SoHn- 
i'fajMtfwn,'* CJ^indivhar,” Glnizui,”Caubul/ IlAnooi* be to 
the aenliiWtUs of the late C(d. Grant 1 ilow baa the word 
“ loyalty** lifeon pei verted and abused to serve men’s bad and 
selfish passions I ^ 

Elsewhere Mr. Robertson thus touches upon military matters: 
and upon a suhj#0t that has been a good deal discussed of late, 
and ot which bdt Otie view seems to bo taken by ail who arc 
qualified to form a judgment respecting it:— 

“ I shall make iie«])ology for this tiespa^s upon what is, per-** 

‘ hap«i, exclusively soldier’s ground, because the bias of the pre- 

* sent day, towards an undue dejjreciation of native capacity, 

‘ and a disregard for purely native feeling, is quite as strong 

* among our countrymen in civil, as among those in military 

* situations of power and commind. This bias necessarily 
‘ engenders a contempluous bearing towards a people of keen 
‘ susceptibility, who arc more easily to be led by their attach- 
' raonf to individuals, than by tlicir reverence for any system, 

* however v isc and benefici.d. 

“ Tills is peouUiwly the case witli the military cla8«?ea of Upper 

* Jndm, of whom the Bengal army is, or ought to be, composed 4 

* and therefore those who nidi the Bengal sepoy to bo what * 
‘ his predecessors wore under Lake anil Oehterlony, should in* 

* quire how those eommauders conducteil themselves towards 
' their native ol&een and men, and try to logulatc their Own 

* deportment accordingly. The worbt of the repuWitc system 
^ IS, that it produces the vt^ry faults which it imputos; for ike 

* men naturally become estranged from superiors, wbdevince no 
^ sympathy for them* Allusion has been made to the days of 

* Lake and Ochterlony, but It is unnecessary to go so far back, 

* to find proofs of what good service sepoys may, under judicious 

* iimnagemcnt, be brought to render. 

Almost wimultanoously with the march on Arraoan, Cok 

* Alfred Kiohards was employed, with an army consisting of 

* natives alone, in driving tlie Burmese out or Assam. The 

* present Sir James Brooke, then a young Ensign, serving under 
‘ Col Richards, had been allow’ed to act on a suggestion of his 

* own, for supplying the want of cavalry in Assam, by selecting 
*100 sepoys, who could lide, and mounting them on ponies 

* taken fVmn the enemy. 

** When, at the attack of Rimjpore, iuUpper Assam,this young 

* officer fell, as it was supposed, mortally wounded, one of his 
‘ own dismounted troopers, employed with others in carrying 

* him from the field, peweiving that his sword had fallen, exclaim 

* ed, * It shall never be said Uiat my master left the field with- 
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{ ’ 

* out Ilia sword,* aad raa back into the midst q£ ;|^e foe to 

f look fm it- • ' ^ 

This little troop had always been employed uu^ejf ita juve- 
^ nile comuiander, in aocompan^’ing the Quarter Master General 

* oC the force in Assam, the late Capt. NeufVille, Aud wouldj it 
/ may be safely asserted, have followed either of those two 
‘ officers, ou any enterprise, however dangerous. 

. If we ask the. reason, it was not because t,he sepoys were 

* much better than others, but simply, beeuuse their leiiders 
‘ were both of them men of enlarged minds, and engaging man- 
‘ ners, who'did not think it beneath them to conciliate the aftec- 
‘ tions, as well as to command the obedience, of those over whom 
‘ they were placed,” 

.. Similar testimony has been given by Lieut.-Gcnl. Sir George 
Pollock, before the Commons’ Committee. . Indus examination, 
he aihuitted a change in the relation between officers and 
sepoys, Avhich he partly attributed to the effect of the system' 
of withdrawing so.many of the former for civil staff situations. 
He suggested, as a palliative, an enerease of the numl>er of 
officers, but this remedy would not meet the case. It is not 
number only which is thus rendered deficient, but esprU de 
The interest of a soldier should lie in his proper profeS’- 
eion. The corps should be his domu-ilium. 

Simultaneously, we find Mr. Marshman urging limitation 
to the period of service, and plainly designating a civilian 
wailfing on after twenty or twenty-five years, m staying longer 
th^n he ought to do.” Circulation of booomes asneces- 

in Iiidia ,aa of air. After so long enjoyment at 

the feast* the Unefi of Lucretius inay be addressed, though we 
would wish to see the good man eiyoy a pension! 

Cur non, at pleatw vitae doaviva, ; 

Aequo auimoqae eapia secarani, atalte, quicfcem ?” 

Thus may one easy remedy be found. The two interests, the 
army and the civil staff, may not be so separate from each 
other. They may be furthered and promoted together. 

There is recoirded also, at this time, the deliberate and earnest 
opinion delivered by Sir Charles Trevelyan, that the period 
has now arrived, when, instead of farther augmentation, the 
military forces in India ought to be greatly reduced, for there 
is no longer the slightest necessity for continumg.to keep up 
such a vast army. Why, surely Sir Charles must, in heart 
at leasts be one of the peace party ! . 

Wehaaiatded an opinion in our former article upon Assam, in 
favour of stamps a» a check upon vain litigation.- Since then 
w© learn that the present Deputy Commissioner has hit upon 
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gome remedy instear]. There can be no. doubt that 

gratuitous'l^tice is the right .principle. Government assumes 
so much PBi^^cting territory, magistracy, taxation, and so forth, 
that the it can do in return is to afford pi'otection without 
further payipent. Kor can it even do this perfectly. Injury 
still goes bn, state machinery itself becomes imperfect and 
corrupt—still it is bound to try to administer, justice, and to pro¬ 
tect the rights liberties of the people,- without extra expenses. 
Wetlierofore rejoice to hear of any better plan than stamps as a 
bbeck upon frivoipns cases. Esjf>eciaHy where tlie course of pr-o- 
ceedings.is not rapid, but slow. We admire the windings of the 
shining Dove bounding the fair shires of Stafford and Derby, 
but can descry no beauty in a meandering jnnkufhna, albeit 
we have heard the law’s delays/’ (enumerated by the 
philosophical Prince of Denmark, among those ills of life 
•which only religion can render supportable), represented 
as most delectable. Another desideratum is the power of 
enforcing decrees. Whereas at present, if a plaintiff should 
at length obtain a decree la his favour, he is sometimes obnox-. 
ious to the banter of the other side. 

Mr. Robertsoffs account ol* the meeting of tlio British and 
Burmese CommiBsioners, is curious and suggestiye. Here were 
two parties meeting at Melloon, and claiming, without any mis- 
givings, the ri^t to dispose, as they pleased, of other countries. 

“ British, JDo you cede the four Provinces of Arracau ? , 

Bm'wirM., ' We! do. ; i: 

** British, Will,you cede Assam? . 

To this no distinct r©|;)ly could be obtained, and half 
* an hour of fnutiess talk, a note-book wai produced* in, w^hich 
one of the chiefs made a memorandum of the provinces requir- 
‘ ml in cession, &:c., Sec., &c.” ; . 

Thus, iudeerl, do men ** call the lands after their o<vn names.” 
Truly, “ the kings of the gentiles exercise lordship over them, 
and they that exercise authority upon them, are called bene¬ 
factors. But,” it is added, ‘‘ ye shall not be so.” Benefactors I 
yes, as the Psalmist sayeth, “ men will praise thee, when thou 
doeat well to thyself.” In fact, by what title can one genera¬ 
tion po.ssess and monopolise, and bequeath the soil of the earth, 
so that they who come after shall be as interlopers upon suffer¬ 
ance? All tbe places taken before hand. Ko room left. They 
had better go back again I 

The conclusion of Mr. Bobertson’s volume is full of temper¬ 
ate and enlightened observation, which reflects credit on the 
head and heart of the author. . We commend the work to 
those who wish to form a just judgment about our eastern 
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frc>iiitier. The question about the. annexation of IPl'Otue and 
Pegu, was at that time debated and rejected. ! boundary 

linej the nature of the country, the character of the people, 
were discussed, and the number of troops necessary for such a 
frontier was calculated at six European regime^fs, and; a strong 
native force. . ‘ 

” There is a peculiarity,” says Mr. Robertson, ** in our rela- 

* tiona with'the Burmese, which,of all our Indian rulers, the 
' Marquis of Hastings alone seems clearly to have discerned. 

‘' That people does not form part of the great Indian family of 
^ nations. What passes among them, does not enter into the bill 
^ of fare served up to native quidnuncs. Eitfcle or nothing of it 
‘ would be known to Indian durbars, if it were not forced upon 
‘ their notice, by our own indiscreet disclosures. The Burmese 

* are, as Mr, Price said, children in knowledge, and it would be 

* well if we were to treat them as such, and not allow every 

* burst of petulance, on their part, to hurry us into wars, to be 
‘ waged at the cost of the poor people of India,”-—We our- 

* selves give a factitious importance to Burmese surliness, 

‘ and then cry out that the dignity of the British Government 

will puffer in the cyoa of the natives, if the imUry, of whiob 
‘ they know nothing, be not avenged by a war for which they ^ 
‘ must pay.”—The assertion will be hooted at, but it may 
‘ be maintained, that the Burmese have made gOpd’Mr. Price’s 
‘ prediction, in 1826, that tliey would never again Seek a rupture 

* vyith thei British, No subsequent preparatmn, on their pa.rt, 

* has ever, evinced a ooasciousness of any thing having been done 

* to prbvhfc© a The word and blow diplomacy has a 

‘ show of vigour to win the applause of the more ardent wor- 

* shippers of progress; hut it is not the diplomacy of Barry, 

^ Close, Malcolm, Elphinstone, or Metcalfe, in earlier days; 

‘ or of George Clerk, and Sutherland, who kept the Punjab and 

* Bnjputana quiet and friendly, during a more recent season 
‘ of disaster, when the hostility of those states would have 
^ worked our ruin,’ 

** If, however, the system under which our Empire has risen 
' and thriven, is to be discarded in our dealings with the iiltra- 

* gangetic nations, wmuhl it not be better that the Crown should 

* take all the countries east of the Yeomadong mountains, and 
‘ form of them another colonial dependency like Ceylon? 

‘ The cost of the war now in progress, and of other wars 
' looming in the distance, would then fall, as it ought to do, on 

* the people of Great Britain, and not on the natives of India,” 
At the meeting of the native community at the Town Hall, 

Calcutta, on the 29th of July last, the chairman, Raja Badha^ 
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tot Dob; Bahaaur, !a ’..a Woritl 

. ioore«»5 Of, revcouo,' ' Thi" tocumstance, 

< ftggrBn|a!^taent. as a 5""^; gratification to us.” 

< economist, who haa been 

But an —‘ “f cSrrSng this rosy view. 

srsf -, a”';: i“.K 

: a. d„a, r., 8.-... .»» 

‘ loss.”* ' ' , 

The Sito pietmng 

r,iU give some iil® ol ““ ^ They have at 

foasTthoS'S: 

cst for the missionary and the philanthropist. 

SIBEslM AND dENTLBMANa 

TpII me Sibram, when in company with other young 
men of Gowhatly, do you ever converse about what .s ^ come 

after deaths • 

‘ S. Yes, S|r,Tery frctincutlj. Vrv;..n? 

C, And «pon other subjects of religion. 

%. Your gtoration, T believe, do not exactly foUo.ry tM 

creed of your fathers V . ; 

S. Not sH’ictly m all things. ^ ' 

f 0 *”"*Nt'^Sirb«?^ preacrye nn- 

wiS, and Vnl“ nd that He ie angry with viee, and pleased 

wi^ Jo Tcu know of Gbd’s will? 

f ■ We know hut little, but our inward heart tells us m 
sorn'o measure what is.rigbt, and what is wrong. 

G And after death, what then ? -ii i . „„ 

S.' Good people will be happy, but bad people will be pu- 

nished. _ 

a Well, Pnrmanandob, have you been perfonning your 
poojab, that you come thus crowned with flowers r 

♦ SoBica statistics, by Herbert 
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Fur. I am Bot in the habit of poojciing, Sir. : , i:;;| , 

(J. How,then do you worship the gods? \ \ 

Fur. We go to a temple, and there we meditato and pray. 
G. From book, or as you think at the moment ? 

Fur. From book. 

G. According to you, when a man dies, what happens? 
Fur. His body becomes dissolved. 

G. And his soul ? 

Fur. That does not die. " 

G. And is the soul conscious of former existence ? 

Fur. No, Sir, it cannot remember. Otherwise wc should 
remember what we did before. 

G. The soul then lived before ? 

” Fur, Of course, Sir, it is divine. 

G. And are eartli, and stones, and trees divine ? 

Fur, No, Sir, they are not divine. 

G. Is there no difference between the fate of good souls 
and of bad souls ? 

Pur. By sin they become separate from God. 

G. The souls of men then continue to survive ? 

Fur, Yes, Sir. 

G. In. what manner ? 

Fur. In other Forms. 

G. How will the good and bad differ? 

Fur. The good will have better forma, and the bad will 
hate worse forms. 

ISxphiin further. 

Ftir. A bad soul will be united to a duck or a cat, or some 
meaner form. 

G. How are you now instructed ? 

Fur. We have books. Sir, in our houses. 

G. Have you teachers to explain the meaning ? 

Fur. Formerly we used to have teachers, but now in Assam 
there are few remaining, and they are very poor. 

G. Well, you may take leave now, and proceed to your 
scholars. 

Fur. Very well. Good day, Sir. 

G. Katiram, how is your father now ? 

K. In the same state. Sir, as he has long been, or rjtther, ho 
grows worse, 

G. Tell me his present condition. 

K, His hands and feet, Sir, are now both gone, his arms 
are stiff’, and he can hardly bend them. Pieces of bone are 
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combg fiii'lhi. His My feels as if insects kept falling upon 

l«o can ^tWtrcely speak, anti cannot cAt or tiniik. 

G. Potts ho take any medicines ? 

K. No^ Sir, he now only wishes to appease the spirits. 

(r. Is ho an old man ? 

K, JJe is about foity years old, Sir; if lie were not thus 
atketed, he would be strong, 

(L Is his mind at ease ? 

K. Ves, Sir, hb friends join to observe the ensfoms, and 
lend him a‘si»taiJee. One thing ho desires, nitli }our aid, to 
collect together those of his own c.tfcic, and enteitain thtin at a 
meal, and make his salaam, and u'<‘ei\e thcii blessings. 

G. Very well, Katee, I will alloid this, do you see to tlio 
pn'j^aration. 

K. If yon jdeasc, Sir, it aliould be to-inonow night. 

G^ Voiy good. 

K, {Salams a,nd cjtif.) 


Occurrences like the following are not confined to Assam, ‘ 
but aie common in all Eastern countnos. 

Before going on board rny boat, to procoe<l toTe/pore, «Iella- 
hu, an mnedwar, related to my Tekelih, ])iiescnt<‘(I In'inself 
with some fiowers which he i laced in my hand. He was an 
intelligent weli-dbpfibtxl lad, who liad been waiting patitnlly 
lor employment, and 1 said, that on my leturn he hhould wait 
attendance and receive fc-oiue korahf, until he could obtain n 
situation. At this ho went oil’, having made his 8akam*5n 
high glee. In the evening 1 w'eut on boaid, and moved the 
following morning. At that time cholera was sweeping away 
the people of Gowhatty. We made a long trip to Terpore, 
being delayed by the fitful weather after the vernal equinox. 
Eie arriving, wo all, seif, servants, maunjee, and >boatmen, 
were expeeting to hoar news from our homo at Gowhatty; in 
particular, Katirain ohnprassce* who had loft his newly married 
wife, and knew that a letter from his fhotff bhai would have 
been despatched. He brought with speed a packet oi rM?, 
ont of which I gave him an Asiameso letter. He retiied 
ioitliwith to read it, and returned after a while with a changed 
countenance. I asked, is ail well? 

A”, All well in your honor’s bungalow, 

G- And at your home ? 

K. AH well in your slave’s house, but (bursting into tears) 
cllihu is de.id. 

(J. Dead! 
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K. Yes, sahob, he wftfs takw ^Uh eholera after 

your honour f»tartcti, aud died next uioruino;. 

ff. I half thought you wore going to bring lutn wHli you, 
and you rcincuibor I spoke, ere leaving, of Ihuliug some employ¬ 
ment for him on return. 

AT. Ye«, Sir. Jollaliu waa a good person, and ue were 
hke brothers, and ho w<i& \cry useful for mo at home, aud when 
J was absent fiiun home. 

On returning, I inquired and learned further parth'ulars. 

During the afternoon, Jelliihu hud been very well and 
happy, playing, laughing, and singing with his fiicnds. lie 
■was taken slightly ill, uilhout being alarmed. Then he got 
worse. They laid him down inside a house, aud attended 
him all night, 

f/. Did he tliink ho sliould not recover? 

A'. In the morning his stiengtli was gone, and he luxew 
what condition he was in. 

Cr. Did he want for any thing ? 

A. No, Sir, ail was dvme as usual. 

(J. Did ho sutler much pain V 

K. The pain became less towaids tiic end. 

G. Was hio mind unhapn\ ‘‘ 

AI'. No, fair, ho invUod las nclglihours around, and made 
them his farewell, and tin'y uttered their good wishes. 

(t. Was he in fear of dying? 

JC No, sir, not in fear. 

O. Did they afterwards burn him ? 

K» No, sir, I was absent from Jiouio with your honour, 
and there were no means of procuring wood for huruing, nor 
strength for carrying him away so far to the sands of the river, 
bo tluy laitl him in the earth, oa the little hillock at the back of 
our house. 


«l^NTLEM4N AND ItROJIAIIKAKTOII. 

(Jf, I want to know, Brqjiah, how you young men of Assam 
go on now as regaids religion. 

i?. (), my lord, this is a bad age wo live in, and during 

its continuanee leligion does not Nourish. 

G. Do you tliink many Ahsameso will become Christian ? 

B. Who knows? hut 1 do not think they will. 

G. Do you think they will give up any bad ciistoais of 
their own, aud adopt any good ones of ours ? 

B, They may do so, preserving their caste. 

G. But not otherw'ibc? 
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B, By l^iPOakiiig t]mr cabte, they ho*^om«? worise. 

(j. But your cusfoijfis arc so uuisocial: your IHeiuls oaunot 
even invit'is you to dinner, 

Ji. ( IjtK^hhuj,) "We can convoreo and asaochtc ho ftir aa 
cubtoni 

O ilavo you learned any tlunj^ coneerninj? our relijjfion ? 

B. VcHj, wy lord, 1 have beard and read oj.'it. It is very 
pjood. 

(i. Have you heard any other woids an jD^ood ? 

B. All leli^riou is, in sonie <k‘(;ree, similar; some parts are 
like, and some parts aie ditferent. 

6'. Now, pray, are }ou religious yournelf, according to your 
ov\n not ions i* 

H. {Simlhtg.) Tour .slave is not now religious ; not all 
people are religious, nor at all times. X^cihajis I may nt some 
time be( onie so 

(k 1 hope so for your sake. Vou may now take leave. 

B, Salaam. 


WITU A BFNGAIJ liO\ IN ASSAM. 


(L Utsurhanunduh, do 3011 attend odiec now*’' 

If. No, sii'i 1 go to ti hoitl. 

(». Han your iatlier nuu'h work to do ? 

(f,^ \ os, sir, as Slieiibhtadu, ami tie olten gives us papers 
to wiite out at home. 


G. Which arc the best lied writers, Bengalis Or X*or- 
tugite.««e ? 

^ The Bengalis, sir, for the higher duties. Wo call the 
Ooa nat'nes, lash firinghccs, hut when with them, we address 
them Qh “ bir youreedves wo oall Eugrezi saheh. 

G. And )ou are a Bengali? 

If \ sir ; wc are Brahmins. 

6r. Well, can you tell mo what happens when a Hindu 
dies ? 


(/. We mourn and eat no fish, nor- 

G. 1 moan what happens to the jierson w ho dies ? 

IK If luvs sons perform tlie ceremonies, he goes to paradise, 
otherwise to hell. 

(f What, for his son’s neglect ? 

Ti? ^ *8 born and dies. 

If he IS t Iclous, then he goes to hell, 

G. But il’ he i.s good, and his sons arc vicious, and do not 
pertorni the ccremonieh ? 

(<. Wo do not speak so, sir: wc ^nv, a bad man has no son 
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who can psrfw to cotftmowy, Hln son will bf'^li^^CWstUn, 
or for fiomo,oiher cause cunnofc perform the ceremohjr* 

(7. lint suppose the case of a stood man, whoso sohfi W 
ciflectful. 

tK Thou ho has heon ba<l before, in some 
O, And what will follow f 

(L lie will bopfin again:—wo arc bortt a million limes 
before we become a Brahmin. First, we aro A maggot, then a 
tiger, then a cow, and so on to a Brahmin. 

O. Then what becomes of the good man? 

(). TXo will go to paradise direct, but a vicious man will 
begin again; ho will heeomo a maggot, then a tiger, and a cow, 
and so foith, a million of timp'i. It is sabl, also, that those who 
sec IChamykliya temple will go to paradise, 

G, Well, 1 ha\i' stood outside it. 

(K Oil, but they mint go iu'^ide and touch it; but some say, 
tliut tho'^c who see Kham>khya lull will gO to paradise, 

G, Then Aafsam muht be a good country, 1 yOpposo 
V. 01 very few Asbamese see Khamykhya; only a few 
Braiimins. ^ 

G. What otlun country have you seen ^ 

IK 1 h ive HI c u Dhica, an, and my house ie at Furtidi»ore. 


VhifHfhniatfu Sir, will von lend rae a bi|#k« 

Cr. With pleasuie; what book do you Want? 

(I T want First Number Reader. 

<y« f hkve not get it. 

C Then what book will you loud ? 

<7. f ovt^r <? mkme ), Have you ever seen this 

(X at If). Oh, take it away, it is some of yoi# 

»’eligioWB books, t do not want to see St. 

(j^. (’an you read Bengali Itouanizsetl ? 

\ i es, sir. 

G, Rook here, and see if you can viudorsiand. 
t\ “Dm tin sakhyir pramuUut kithate saka 

bidmy sihir haibe,” Dui tin? Oh! BhakhiarI witucs'ses ^ C 
that IS very gootl. ^ 

G. Well, here h a book I will give you. 

C. What is it’s name V 

G, Henry of Fiichenlelk I will vviite your name in it. 

C Thank you, sir, I shall read it in two days. Andi thei 
what shall I do ? Colonel N. lends out a great many books 
Why do not yon? 

O, 1 am always ready to lend to those who wiU fead them 

£ 1 
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C Ttf fel^ books i« voiy goo<t, I bo^rd ifc ifl wrJff^ia 
in yottr tklumm, sir, if yon knd, yoii sball iwvo mote. »o if 
you lood ip w* oMo albiijrah full of books, <|ieo yOtt sball baye 
two alttiiHy foil. 

(v. Coifn#^ Whon you have road that book, l^wUlloud you 
a 1 irgcr, fchHil wiU take you nanny days to tead. 

C, Very well 5 thank you, sir? good evening. 

Allusioh htts Won Jnede in one of the above dialogues to the 
|»refeiencc ‘till «be#n for burial instead of burning. Wc find 
ibis noticed in Tavernier’s cuiious account “of the kingdom 
i:>f Assam.” 

“In the city of Azoo,”* says he, “ are the tombs of the 
‘ kings of Assam, and of all the royal family. Kor though they 

* aic idoJators, they ne\er burn thcii dead bodies, but bury 
‘ them. They believe that the dead go into another world, 

* where they that have lived well in this?have plenty of all 

* things ; but that they who have been ill livers, sufier the want 

* of all things, being in a more especial manner nfHiotcd with 
‘ hunger and drought; and that, Ibeicfore, it is good to bury 
‘ some thing w'Hh fnem to* sirve them in their necessities. This 

* was the reason that Miigunola found eo much wealth in the 

* city of AzoOi.*’ 

According to Ttplrnier. “ the A'^saroeae were the people that 
" formerly iiivento? gun-*? and powder, which spread itself from 

* Assam to Fegu, and fiom Pegu to China, from whaaet^tte 

* invention has been attributed to the Chinese* HoS^eveifj nmv 

* tain it is, that Jdirgitnola brought from thence seteral pieces 

* of cannon, which were all Iron guns, and etorc nsceUent 
%)owder, both mad® in that country. The powder is round and 

* small, like ours, and very strong.** 

Mirgimola is narrate to have sailed up one of th® rivers 
“ that conics from the Lake Chiamay, to the 20th or 30th 
degree,” to have landed hie array, and lound “ a country abound* 
ing in all humane necesfeaiies,” and, “ being a Mahometan,” to 
have “ burned and sacked, all wherever he came, to the Isth 
degree.” Here ho understands “ the king of Assam” to be await¬ 
ing hifo afiproach with a larger army tlian was expected, and 
** that he had several pieces of cannons, and great store of fire¬ 
works withal.” Whereupon Mirgimola “thought it was not 
convenient to march aUy farther,” especially as winter was 
drawing on, wliieh the Indiana are so sensible of, that it is 
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* tt# them ifcir heyo?i4 the 30th degree, 

* eepeoially to hai^ard their UvteiS,” , ^ 

thie traveller, who passeci the epaee of forty yeare, Viaithig 
Turkey, Persia, and the Indies, gives a good ohi»raoterof ** the 
kingdom of Assafti"* as being ** one of the best eott|itries of all 

* Asia, for it produces ah things necessary for humane subsis* 
^ tence, without any need of foreign supply, ^fhcrc are in it 
‘ mines of gold, silver, steel, lead, iron, and great store oi' silk, 

* but coarse^ ^ The country produces also gjreat store of gum* 
' iako, of which there is two sorts, one grows under the Uecs, 
‘ of a red colour, wherewith they paint their linen and sfuils; 

* and when they have drawn out the red juices, the remaining 

* substance selves to varnish cabinotn, and to make wax; being 
‘ Ahe beet lake it» Asia for those uses.” 

These obseivations were mudo, respecting Assam, about 
200 years ago, and present a sad contrast to its present depo* 
pulttted, impovoiiflhcd condition. They however do Imt con* 
linn the tostiniony which the nature of the coUftttry abundantly 
furnishcA, of the prosperous condition which Apam is adapted 
for attaining, and which, please God, she again attain, 
under u hberal, gentle, anil popular administration, which shall 
protect the Gil rights and libeitics of all oUsses, and encou¬ 
rage entoiprue and piogrcss, rather by removing any restraints 
and impediments, tbaii by more direct intcribrenoe. 

From parts of Tavernier's descriptions, w© half imagine that 
he has wiijsed together the eustoma of the Assamese with 
tho»« the neighbouring hill tiihes. Thus he speaks of 
tltelr grcftfeest delicacy being the desk of dogs. ^ITc have seen 
u couple of Kagaa trot off with a black puppy, which they 
began preparing beside a tank with much apparent gusto, 
but such a dish would be aa foreign to an Assamese as would 
be the ylyuff vitm with which inis aUtlior makes the people 
wash down their food. He describes their making salt, by 
collecting great heaps of that green stuff that swims at the 

* tops of standing waters, which the ducks and frogs cat* This 

* they dry and burn; and the ashes thereof being boiled in a 
‘ cloth in water, become very good salt. The other way, most 

* in use, is to take the leaves of Adam’s fig tree, which they dry 
‘ and hum; the ashes whereof make a salt so tnrt, that it i» im* 

* possible to eat until the tartness be taken away; which they 

* do by putting the ashes in water, where they stir thorn ten or 
^ twelve hours together; then they strain ilm substance thromU 

* a linen cloth and boil it; as the water boils away, thv bottom 
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* i^b©T^ tho wrnt^fr i» I4i^p.y»,they find at 

* flic» bott^ite Wy good and white aai*. 

** Of |«h©s of these fig-lwe$ they naahe ft ly«* where- 

* with they Wfieh their silh, whieh makes it as white as snowji 

* but they have not enough to whiten half the silk that grows 

* in the oonjatry,*^ 

lie calls tn© oaintal of Assam Konneruj)** whieh ho places 
at thirty daysMoufftoy from the former capital bearing the 
same natne. The king ro«p»ired pn Atfhidies from the people, 
but the mines were for hU use, which for the ease of hia sub¬ 
jects, were worked by slaves. “ So that all tlie nativoa of 
^ Assam live at their ea'^e, and every one hu’< his house by him- 

* self, and in the middle of he ground a foiintaia, encompassed 
‘ witli tiees, and most commonly every one an elephant to carry 

* their wives; for they have foui wives, and when they marry, 

* they aa> to one, ^1 tike thee tosor\c mein such a thing,'to 1 ho 

* other ,I apjadn^ thee to do sueli businessso tliat evmy oun 

* of (he wives knows what ehe has to do in the house/' Ho 
deHTihes inhabitants in ‘ tho southern parts’ answering to tho 
present Appearabco of the Naga?, with a bonnet like a blew 

* eap ujmn theit heads, hung about with swine's teeth. Tliey 

* pieice holes in their ears, that you may thrust yottr thumb in, 

* whore they liang pieces of gold and silver Bmcelcts also oi 
' lor(oiBe-shclU,4m1sea~itlHlls,ahlonga8anegg, which they saw 

* into circles, arc in grew t esioun among tho meaner sort; as 
‘ hmeeicta ot cord and yellow amber among those tlnit ftre 

* rich.” 

I’heio is something pleasing, despite the drawback of slaves, 
in (he king/ so far oonauHmg ‘ the esse’ of hia pooplo. An 
Knglishimin, mi first acquaintance with the Mofussil, is wont 
io be strUek with tho unusual predominance of the official 
dement, lie hcar‘ii it asserted that Government: mmf' suppoit 
its official evtu when in tho wrong; although there i'* so 
much oppoituulfcy tor imperfect human beings to indulge 
their own humour at the expense ot others, and to abuse 
their authcrit}. But is not this a partial view V As though 
a bishop, as of oldi n time, were to back up merely the cler¬ 
gy of his diocese, ignoring the laity I’ Lot all classes and 
Wividualb loally sec and believe that the government is not 
for a lew otlicials alone, but tor thcmBelves likewise, that what 
may bo called the ‘ laity/ are piotectod, as well as professional 
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oflSw, how will cont«Ot^ w«ion, awd i<iyaUy 

l>fi anail^eaaad! otfeerwke there is lifeelihood thai, *J«dsr tUo 
ttame of privUegea and protection^ oepaaion m&f m furnished 
for oppression and injuetioe. 

TliC following is a list of the Assamese hoUdajpe, Hferrod to 
in 0 former Number, which are not ouirent in Bengal^ 

Bihu> <^(om r/uys. It is the custom in Assam, that 
on tl>o 3nth of the month of Chjot, or the first day of llm 
Bihu, O 0 v\s and bnffiiloos arc bathe<l in the rivers, nullahs 
and Jakes, aa may happen to bo available in the vaiioin divi¬ 
sions bf the province, after oil and turnicrio having been apjdicd 
to iheir bodicfa; and on the secomi day the people i»rcpare general 
bamioet'i, and invite their kindred and friends to dine ; all tho 
people we*r new clothes, and the remaining five days are cele- 
bmtod by both men and women, with dancing, beating di urnsj* 
and singing amorou'* and wanton songs about the countiy. 

(TmhubfJtihif^ three dat/s m the mouth of Ashar. It is the 
belief in Ab^am tluit, in <iceoidaneo with the records maile by 
th{’ ancieni pnudits in tiu* Hindu ^liahtras, tho earth becomes 
Hajosv\allah for three da\s, within whii'h lime the widows of 
Biahrniusj, iu Ihe piovmee, aro not allowed to dine, but only 
to live upon milk and fruit , it i<' al’*o forbidden to plough the 
lands. But on the fouith d all people become pure and saint¬ 
ly, having washed their clot Iks, and the yards, am! floors of their 
hoUbOA 

Mmt}^hapujah, itvo flaj/s m th mouth af ^erohun. In this 
pbHj, ftgtoealfiy to the eustoms of Assam, ftomo people, haiinn 
been attracted by evil ispii its, jump, and dance in an abtouishing 
manner; in eoiu'^ places idols arc worshipped, and in tho Klia- 
mykhya hill there is porfonned a grand pnja, with dancing 
after tho fashion described. Those who are possoshod by tho 
sphits aie c'dlcd l)oodatus. 

Mofi BihUf thne d«f/s. On the 30th of the month X*ush, 
or the first day of Bihu, young people, having orecte<i 
small huts upon tho sands in tho bed of tho iiveis,^and collect- 
apfl arranged bamhus, plantains, rusbea, reeds, ami wood, 
set fire to them in the eaily morning, while tl^c jieoplo around 
are engaged in readimy prajeis to the (Iroat Hod for some 
time, after which they proceed to their lumsoa and invite their 
kindred and friends to tifiin, and in the evening amuse, them¬ 
selves with plays and huortii^ Tine remaining two days aro kept 
by all the young people of both sexes, by dauebg, playing and 
jumping with gicat agllify. 
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TbU lnsdWaT is not kpowtt to any 
ueopk i« ejsueptitig those wKo live on the banks of the 

U(alm>apntfi}« It is theottstoib among such, being Iliixjins, 
to bathe in the river, by which performance, so intendied,, they 
become as per afifirntafcion inserted in the shaslraS kept 

by the ori^nnl 'tribe men saith our pnndit. 

Total sixteen 4syft, for the holidtiys peculiar to Assam, as dis¬ 
tinct from Bengal^ dluring which the public oflSoes are closed* 

'fho days of the week are thus called :— 

Sunday ... Beoban 

Monday.. Hombar. 

Tuesday. Mongwlbar. 

‘IjV’ednesday . Budhbar. 

Thursday . Birosotibar. 

Friday .. Hukurbar. 

Saturday... Honibar. 

Mention was made in onr previous article of the songs of 
the Assamese dopins. These luolodies would form a bingular 
eoUoction, and Would admit of very haimonious treatment. 
'I'hoy consist principally of hvmns, abounding in Banskiit 
woidfl, and the airs arc excellently adapted for the exertion of 
])iddling their Ichel-naos, ^ thou voices keep tunc and their 
oars keep time.* 

The air of the chorus ol‘ one of their most universally popu¬ 
lar songs, appeared^ some 5 ears ago in a contemporary puhliuu-’ 
tion,* and Is commonly known as * liam bol ? Totms hytda 
there belong many hundred verses, called the pM, a few 
Hues of which we have translated as a epe^^imeu. 

Bam-bok Hurry»hol. Bk-hcy. 

' Bralnco firbt I had, lotjarnsta Bonatam, 

1 ho all avatfti oansuig Namyan, 

fepruag Uom thy Bialiwa saw the day, 

'thou tovmtlebs hgutoB dost assume foi aye, 

Fust as a fish thou oleavedst ocean 3 wt^ve 
aud the loin Vodas Irom the Hood didst save, 

A tortoise ne\l on uvei Khomoododdhy, 

A IhodiNind juoliurbl thou didst awelt thy body, 

'I hoe Xla^ah hUaitobiot with awe descues 
*lUo ocoao {ails to bold tUy monstious sire.’ 

And so on for some 1,000 verae«t. 

• Benai'os ^fagwi^lO^ 
t Dnt prwhiir equil 1 hue hours 
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Thffl following ftefc of ioteifoessloi^ wUli which ^ beg to 
co»olii(ic« is at3apto4 ffoin on« cf ^he kttora of 'Wii#ccl> Arch- 
bisbojv of Mayonoo, a zealous Missiouiary, who s«&e<i liifu^tyr* 
dom A* P. 755.*^ 

() meroiM Ood, wbo wiUsst all mon to bo aftvedj 
Aod to oofifto to tbo Vnowlodgp of the Uuth, 
tlavo luevcy upon tl o A3«ianioao 
Hindus and Mahometans* 

And uJll tho mhabitanta oi Asaam, 

Spnd O Lord* faithful raissionancs aihong them, 

'ihat they may escape hom eoiruption and onor. 

And he umtea as ohildion ol God. 

Wo aio all of ope blood and or e bone, 

Ann tnah soon goeth the ^ay of all the esirth> 

None confess nnto 5 hee m the giave, 

3)eath cannot celebrate thoo, 

Wfc theielore beseech 1 he© 0 T ord 
7 hat thy woid have free couise and be glorified 
rbiotign l6su8 Chiist dur J ord. Atoen 

* Yide tUmboua EoghbU CUarcht 
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Art. ftn^fftimi^ a Mfjim*i on ike AffrienUtfral 

Cmmh ^ ^^tlniont and Zmibw^d^i amireesed the Hoftotahh 
the C^fi of Directm\*t of the Bud India hyt 11* 

liaird StnkK O. Cayftdn in the Anmy^ and Lieut Bn* 
gbmre^ Bmydl Pndikney* Printed hy orddh 2 Vds, 1802 . 

One rhiof cause of tUo slum tcommjj;s of British rule in Indn, 
18 the dulncas of ouirsyinpaihiCvH ami interest in the country aiul 
its inhabitants* Wc speak not now of tlie lefvitl yet fitful 
interest awakened by (Charter ^Us(’w^si^Jtls, and in roiiHty main¬ 
tained by KugHshtnoi by Indian policy, which will spon rehipbO 
into apathyj as aurely as in the human fiame debility aupcr- 
venes on fever. But we speak (d‘ the ordinary current of Indi¬ 
an jjuhlic life* of tho meolMnical niannor in which we study 
affaiiN nhiehj. if empritcted with an hluropeaii country^ wo 
Blunild study em nmore ; and we say that the best mode of 
enlivening attention is, if possible, to associate Indian subjects 
with their eognato eubjeeta in the VVcst| that thus tl/e ray 
of Ruropcan intelligence may be reflected on the opaque ob¬ 
jects of Asiatic polHics* Few works referring to India have 
realiKod this view nunc completely than the boo|: placed at the 
head of this e^ifticlc* lu the contemplation of the subject of 
Italian irrigation, the intero-^t of public works in India is 
heigiitened by the interest of public nsirka in a land the mosit 
la\ eiy and romantic under Uio sun. The eras of FetOjse an4’ 
Akbar Ore compared with the eras of the ldfor»tis <^nd Viscon¬ 
tis ; the communities of Hindustan with the communes of the 
once hunod Italian rcpublioa; the 0oab of the Ganges and 
,Jumna is associated with flic Boab of the Ticino and tho 
Adda j the uistricts of Northern India with the classic plains of 
luomhardy and Piedmont. 

The authoi is well known as one of the ablest canal ofjicors 
in this Bresidoncy ; and an article from his pen, on the iniga- 
tion canals ol the Morth Wc«iteru Provinces (now recast and 
reprinted in the present work) previously adorned the pages of 
this limew, IVhen oh furlough in lingiand, he was deputed 
by thu Court of Directors fo examine the irrigation of North¬ 
ern Italy, with a view to framing practical suggestions for Ihe 
Canal Department ol‘ India; and the book now under notice 
is the fruit of this mission. Tho first volume comprises the 
personal narrative of travels and researches, and the statistical 
account of tiic canals in AUa Italia; the second, a disquisition 
on the system of irrigation, the distribution oi' the water, and 
the legislation with reference to the rights and interests con- 
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ANi> oA^tAt spoit 

ncctotl therewith, I« a seufttAte are ^Wlisliii^ # serica 

of excolicot msipa niml pkna. ‘ 

i<’or the study of caual irrigationi^ exiujrieiio^ wouhl ho 
souiifht for on three headstheoonstructioti of the ranfila; 

tJ)e efUoieut nmintenanco of the works; the diahi'* 
button of the water, with a due ropfard to the ifttete&ta both of 
indivuluata ami of ttie state. Now, witlumt insUiUating any 
di^piragement of the TtaUana, and without any nation tl arro- 
gsinee, we may aocopt at tito outset the ooncjlusion broadly 
stated by our author, tlut in tlio conatrucfeion of canals, the 
Ktigltsh in India hive nothing important t6 leafn from them. 
In fact, wliort the-reUtive magnitude of Northern India and 
Nortiieru Italy are eonshlerod, it could iiardly bo supposed ilut, 
aa*n*g.irds lh‘' construction and maintenance of canals, our 
Engineers should bo Inferior to their Lombard or t*iedmontese 
brethren. Our irrigable tenitory is infinitely larger, our phy¬ 
sical obstacles heavier, and our works on a far grander scale 
than tKeir«. Lot the reader picture to his mind the valley of the 
Po, winch is the irrigated district of Italy, The river runs 
due east and west, pirallel with the lower Alpirte Htinge, and 
about fifty miles from its base The valley is crossed at 
many phiccs by rivers which fitiw from the mountain lakes to 
join the 1 * 0 , and from which most of the canals Orc derived;—such 
as I he Adda, and the Adige, and the Ticino* The last-named 
river divides the westeim portion or i*iedmont, belonging to 
th® Satdiokn Glovernment, from the eastern portion or Lom¬ 
bardy* eo well known to be groaning tinder tho Austrian yoke. 
Now it wlH be obrious that this tracts nch and celebrated as it 
is, and oOmpryng snob cities os Turin, Milan, Venice, l*.ivia, 
Lodi, Mhntna, and Verona, yet being only 150 miks long, 
(east and west) and something lees tlmn fifty miles broad, 
(i. e, from the hille to the river) cannot, in physical and mate¬ 
rial importance, be compared to the canal regions of Northern 
Indli, which, in point of area and no{mlafcion, exceed the whole 
Britisli Isles, to say nothing of the irrigated districts of the 
SiMitheru jpresidoncios. Consequently, the Italuui works, 
though excellent in their way, appear positively insignificant, 
when compared with the Anglo-Indian, It would not he easy 
to make an accurate eomparison between the canal statistics of 
1 w‘o countries situated in different quarters of the globe, espe¬ 
cially as the expenditure cannot bo compared fairly, the cost of 
labour in one country being about four times as much as in the 
other; but a few salient contrasts may be selected to illustrate 
our meining, For instance, the new Gauges canal is expected 
to irrigate oneriialf mllUan of acres; the western Jumni 

Y I 



irrigrti# lhd,t *|<siw enw irn- 

gat^<i »!p«iJ^|Sif*^Iiombi&Hy a6<J J*i®(lmont ia abdpt Ih6 iame^ 
namely, million of acres. !l*bt»s ono monsfeer Xn4ia« 

canal wil^ iitiifafc as much as all tho canals of Koffchern Ihily 
put t«)goih0r* Further, tlm»“o is no ranal in Italy e^^ece^l^t*^ 
fci|!(hty mile4li!» the ajut^jregjito length of its main chaHnets»yet the 
Ka'>tern Jnttoa <ijmal is 500 ntiles long, the Bareo Ooao Canal 
will be 400 at Uaat^ and the Ganges uawal 850. Again> the 
greatest cubic disci^arge to any one canal in Italy is ^,0O(j> feet 
per bCCond; the greatest in Imlia will be upw'afils ot’ 7,000. 
ly, nuny of their works are antique (rather a dis.wlra«tage In 
a bciontihc pr>int of view), wlmreus ours ure*modern, For al* 
thoiigh »'V€ry revolution whioli has swept over unhappy Italy 
has boen dibtinguisbed for good or for evilin connection wBh irri¬ 
gation, yet it was ih the splendid period of Italian Republics, 
from the twelfth tf> the fourteentli century, that canals 
iinultiphed ovef the face Of the country. Hcnce it is^, 
that nj'iijy exlaiing works were pknnetl and executed in 
the rude and early era of hydraulic engineering, whereas 
our wmk« are all th<* (iroducts of the kst fifty years. 
Thcreforoj wlihonfc any intention to depreciate, we may say 
that, iu regard to works of jrrigwtio!^, India carries away the 
palm from Italy. Wc trud that the author may have suc¬ 
ceeded in explaining thc^c laets to his ftnlian friends, and we 
wish he could impress thcfn ou the Irulian Hetbrm .Society. 

But when we turn to the distribution of water, «f,®4 to 
Lcgishifion, then the tablca are turned ow OursclvA* Amidst im 
most harassing obafaclca tf&m vested iu^erestlj, oouflicting 
theories, and political victstd^adcs, the Iklkus have, fifi»r cCrttu* 
ri<'- pant, unremittingly proceeded with thfe minuteCt Canal 
Bcgislaiion. Code after code, and rule after rule# has been pro¬ 
mulgated, levised, enlarged, improved. buses, both gisi-ve and 
multiform, whicli had sprung up before this legislative course 
hid been wtnrtedon, have been assiduously striven with, but not 
always overcome. But on the whole, it may be said tliat in a 
territory densely thronged with a litigious population, and wbere 
both hind and water are most valuable and most eagerly sought 
for, there is no inter<*3t (except perharp that of the state) left 
without provision, no private right disregarded. Engineering 
coilegos of the most efficient description have been founded j 
an able and respectable class of Civil Engineers (called periti”) 
exists, composed of men not only scientifically skilled, but 
acq^uainted with all social and legal questions concerning 
canals 5 the tribunals are thoroughly versed in canal affairs, and 
there ie a bar especially devoted to the law of irrigation. We 



liar^^ tfie <s<^llege ^ «xceJlei»fe l>iit 

i»o 0oyi(i|i«rab}o wltjb ita |T(!pe0iif#(9l‘» at Tajw|l MHun 
than the KavlgfioGrande of Milaii with tho 0art«refif otthah \f iuHh 
indeed, t?e reflect upon the state to which the Italian ie^isk- 
tion has ksi^n elaborated, atid nporli the histone p^^nages hy 
^<(honi It has been matured, $uch sovoreigns i|iiff yPiarlea V,> 
l^rnuols I., Idarla Theresa, tne Emperor Napolepb, h^d Charles 
Albert, and by such bodies as the Municipal Assei^hllos of tlu‘ 
Xtahan Eepubucs,the Senate of Venice, And tW Aulio Council 
of Vienna*—and when, on the other hand, we reflect that our 
entire Canal Legislation is embodied in Qm Act of the Govern¬ 
ment of India,and ortc resolution by the Lieut-Governor of the 
North Western provinces, then certainly wo are constrained to 
hide our diminished licads for the present, 

Jt#»aa been already stated tlmt a largo portion of the work 
under review has been <levoted to that description of irrigation, 
in which the author justlv conHiders that good Canal Legislation 
fonm^iumain element. He has accordingly furnished a history 
of legff reform, ahd a reaurntj of the law ae it now staiuls, both 
in Lombardy and Piednjont; and without specifying minutely 
what future legiislation in India should be, he urf|es the expe- 
di^cy of borrowing many of the leading principles in the Italian 
law. Of this law not only is » genciMlab»truCt given,but in order 
that the roadei may judge for himself, i he most important cl|^uscw 
and aeotions have been translated in > ituisa. A cistaloguc nii-> 
0 ^ 1 ^ of ^pthorities is appended, and it is Worthy of ob- 
sOfVMiiOtl Ih^t the author haa brought copit'S of the moMt 
vidgabie wnrke with him out to India, td euticU the lihr^iry of 
tlie Biirki CoHege, On t^o great praoticul utility of th<*»c 
procaedinge,A»y comment of oura Lsupeifluous: but wc cannot 
refrain from noticing the power of research cynced by the 
nuthor in mastering euoh a subject, within so limitcd a time, 
and in acquiring such a varied mass of inrormntioii from such 
wsattered sources, and this, too, when the Unguago omph)) cd 
was foreign, and the technical terminology both abstruse and 
elaborate, it is to be hoped, that these labours will not bo 
lost on the legislation of India, and in order that the suyoct 
may receive some preliminary ventilation, wc jiroposc briefly 
to consider what are the points hitherto left without legd 
defluition or provision, what points are likelv to lisc hereafter, 
and what lessons are to be derivyl from Italian experience. 
It is not improbable that the codifleation of laws may occupy 
much attention in this country for boinc years to Cmne, ami in 
promulgating a really effective (‘anal code, it will be a (ask 
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^IpiFinWrtt lo IM )%, 

i>t’ the illi® IH 0 oW OHrtrfifel^ Altet. ! '• 

But Ji^tp8p^T>lf lo this ftuhjput, fl ii(iii@t t)? oh«u»'i^e<l )bHw| k*» * 
o^ei(?iifc awd pmtijotSve of thp hoiU 

the siANA^'<»f imJivuhnl^, oU|?ht to Uu pir<>»ii)t totly, U' 
iu»t htkw$ relative fu oawttia, if »** tJimi^ifcre 

Hiinple i»4wt;P )f>V 0 viiisioiB, aUil easy i« thie. eufore^iueht, tuit 
they UccoiM# ^oiifipHotitcd in th<S one hmidifScuU in the Other, 
if (.lelrty, anti Vpith H a variety of advorlie interests fwosorip* 
tive abuses, ar^ p^tHttitted to intervene. Ifoue lesson more than 
another is forced Uipon the attention by the record of Italian 
experience, it ia this;v-The I taUens commencing thetlf oimftls, 
dnung the bright epm»h of Kcpiihliean independenoei took 
no thought of wio future adjuatnaent of rights and iutetesjs. 
Then ensued. At least 0 century and a half of CHlimiitO# dia- 
putea, nbuses, iri'aguin-itieH, and mii?appiopriafions, Wheu the 
evil became tooumnetrimsand widoapieMd to be enduted rpiiotly, 
or remedied eflfeOt«taliy, then thOre ensued another ^ntpty 
und a halt of strAtluoue, though abortive otfork at Icj^ation* 
At length, after three ecnturiea of triivail, they have suo” 
ceeded, within the last 200 ycuis, in introducing a system of 
laws, which* though excclleot m theory, and worthy of all iu^- 
tion, fttUl leave iutaet man> stuidv old abuses, and are not ujiIPb' 
queujtl/disohoyed in practice. But in jiistiee to the Italians, 
it must he remwbored that their c«ruals have been surrounded 
with oo»siitiitionAl» soekl, and political conrnlicitius* 
seem to be tbirone pormauent institution of 
perpetually re-appeariug aftw All the atom» wd tr«usitionA bf 
history. They have bw the edloect# of hfmed ooutAtition 
between rival prlfioipalitiees^ »ud of sfernral treaties between 
potent empires. The proprfetorshtp land* Water, and re¬ 
venue, has been mixed up with questions of feudal law, and 
debited l)ctweeuthc the Parmer and the Baron, and again be¬ 
tween tho Baion and the Bariiament. Many canals have fol¬ 
lowed the change!ul (ortunes of fiefdoms and suzerainties. The 
noble families, bearing names so famous in literature, in art. in 
war, in statesmanship, have all been counected with tho canals. 
The church ovcu recognised irrigation among its secular con¬ 
cerns. Bishops constructed canals, and some of the most 
influential proprietors and staunchest pbrpotuators of abuses were 
monastio bodies. In the vicinity of the cities, other dtiflouHiee 
wore aggravated by the position and influence of the municipal 
corporations. In this way abuses grew up, which the several 
Uoyernments sometimes encouraged from policy, and sometimes 
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StillHHily to I^Xl^*»|»ti| Ski 

wuf® own toiotr by tiunuit ^nd insni't^ntion. rn*- 

foynsorii bsviii^ pcniled tlioiir hwe® find fOrtiineiLi «?on« 
demti^d to bnnjs^lonorit, poveity* and oven atanatM. Wliew 
tlni pniycvIbS vcHtod intoreats MioV® reOfiwnted^w^wjllOtt sinple 
often a inAteh foi* the state,and when united aiW^yl||U^>enor to 
11,-—had beew permitted to acquire immunities abd priuleji^tw, 
they not only hold their own, but they also thru*# the hlucUi ot 
th®ir aympathy and cononri emeu o\ er all minor albu!i«ei», by whom- 
soever mulntHiiied.. The evil, if iibsailed at the oominencemenl, 
might have been suppressed, but when strengthened by pro- 
acrlptlon^ it betjaine a$ indebtiuclible as the hydra* The result 
waa^ that the state, luaing all control over tho supply ot arjiter, 
was deprived ol its dues; that rich nobles, corpoiations, and 
ecetealasticfl battened at tlio expense of the community ; that 
aelftsb usiujiations, diseroditahle contests, and! wanton puvato 
injuries, were rife amJ'trcquent* After ages of hdl and tioublo, 
mWhof tli'm lias tmen remedied. The ^tate* however, hag never 


regained its lost ground; and jmrpetu.d grants of water,and all 
kind of immunities, are still most common. Many canal-y, wliich 
have trebled and quadluplcd the popuUtion of tboir dibtriots, 
am.J confeited pldns fiom maishee into gardens, yet barc-» 
ly t'oirny to the state the co-it ol their mamtetmnoc; and Capl» 
Sinitii informs us, that it h a well umleratood thing in many 
paits of Italy, that canals, however much they may beuelit 
hg^buitufo# uevor answer as Uoveinmcnt! specuktions, 

IfOiar bftp|d)y we arc free tram meet of those diflieultics 
uhW b^eUithe Italians. Wo have fW or no emb.inassuig 
antecedents, we etM® of euciety oftVrs noobstaeh*, and at pic^ 
sent there is a/o^n/ds tirtw to work upom Neveithclts^, t’lpt. 
Smith, one bf our first eanut officers, declares that abu'^va may 
and will aiise, iinles*- provided agaiu^it beforehand. We tmst 
that the Warning will not bo thrown away l*<nhips abuHies 
may already have arisen, oi lue arising. The existing mtuliod uuJ 
measures of the supply and ditotubntion ot the watei are 
coufetssedly impeifect 11 a system by which sinne m'tivo 
moie, and othem less than they ought, be contimmd too long, 
may not its alteration evontually bttotne ditlnmU ? if 
certain pxrties have, for acoosidciable peruxl, enjoyed a paiti*- 
cuUr supply, and on the expectation of tiipl supply have entered 
into speculations and made airungeniynts, and then it i^ldia- 
covered that hitherto an error ha^ pie vailed, and that the sup¬ 
ply must ^be ybduoed in justuo to the v.tate, oi to the 
individuals, or that extra payment must be made--\vouId there 
not be some hesitation in pressing these demands, ospeci- 





a%if ot^sA^SiUe in? P if 

pomril/ fW poUtiotil (^Ir rciiaoiis, ^vhi^i) rejiapnii 

af'tpr ft liafA fiway, have, not ttioisc gran*!* a t^^4ppot 
to beo^^ perpetual or indefiiiitnly pi^dongod P At all 
cventa, wV reaumption is more flitiScolt th^n tHMir opRces* 
sion* In halt the eanat revenues ere fiiuerpd awfty 

by these grait^iiMid the Governtnent pewcrle^s oven for their 
eurtiiihnent, Nnw, in India* the power of the Government 
to dictate its oWn tprras at ali times is undoubted; neverthelesiSf. 
the general tendernesa of the law tow-^rds tlmse who incur its 
penalties, ftml become ameiwible to if tlemands, is certain. iThe 
state is usually reluctant to cntorce its own claims against it» 
ryots, with anything that tarn boar tlie semblance of severity. 
Tiidividuale sJjppId not be allowed to entertain unjust ejtpoe- 
tations even on celorablo grounds, hs»t afterwards the authorities 
should l>e indueed to realissc them. It is not impossible that 
many injurious concessions, which an* Italian Govorjamout 
nudees on sheer compulsion, a powerful Indian Governmt^ni 
might make tVom a merciful policy. 

To take a single instance, when the R^jhuna system (irriga¬ 
tion from branch ohannyU) was subslituted tor the ColabuU 
system (irrigation from the main channel), on thc^ Basteru 
Jumna canal, an Improvement of urKjuChtionablo importance, 
grave dissatisfaction was hofh felt hh< 1 expressed by tliose who 
had prodted by the abolished system. On that occasion,^ no 
doubt, the clanjipur Was retisted; but suppose that 
should be necessary to introduce still nmre scftr^gg 
and if grave diosfttfefgetiou fhould arise ftmong n greatdv 
number of agriculturiatft,^ who can say what efihct it might 
])rodupe, and what retarding force it might exert ? Following out 
this train of thought, wo might enquire wlmther alrcaaly the 
interests of the state have not been partially compromised in the 
matter of wat«‘r-rent. When the rates in the Korth West 
Froviaces were fixed Some forty years ago, it is believed that 
they were purpi)sely kept low, so that they might afford exceed¬ 
ingly cheap irrigation to the agrioultiirists, without ensuriug 
u remunerative investment for the public capital, inasmuch 
as the Government was su|)p 08 ed to look for its reward to the 
improvement of the territory. Certain it is, that no private 
eonmany could affoid 4C take such low rates, unless it was com* 
poslH of landholders who could furnish unpaid labour; nor could 
the people procure for themselves such cheap irrigation in any 
other manner. It is often ivoasted thAt this supply is two, three, 
and even four times as cheap as well irrigation; but is this a 
matter for unalloyed congratulation? In the case of the 
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JUtrtTiA citn^H ijfiiany y^nrfe dkpeeii the incite ^efrayetl 

th<s c^imnt expetiditurn, and mor^ before a natt'Wtmirn was 
yi#ltk<i to the state. Buppnse that Government (as it weU 
nmy W) aimuld, independent of philanthrope oonsmerations, 
he desitons of ronderintf the new woiks, such as fhe Ganges 
nnd Punjab canaU, leally profitable spcculattOd^, yielding 
speedy returns. Tn this case, it might seem e^iipedient that the 
water rent rates in the ]>oab of the Oangew anddumna should 
b© higbor than those wliich hiv^e hirheito prevailed west of the 
Jnmna^ Yet i^ill not the past rates of the dnmra canals 
affect the future rates of the Ganges canal f Will there not 
be some difficulty felt in enforcing for the one canal rates 
inateriaily higher than those of the others? And then, if 
art unifoirm system of low rates be ebtabjjshed in the North 
West Provinces, will not tlut redact on the Punjab rates? 
And here, \vc say notlnng of the difficulty which might be felt 
in enhancing the old rates of the Jumna eanab. It is of course 
true, that every likh of canal revenue, which Government 
sunenderg, is so much prospeiity conferred on a particular 
province. But on the other hand, it is perhaps so much pros- 
|>erity abstracted fiom the jirovinces which might have been 
also blcbsed with canal**, had the lo'*t revenue been gathered 
into the cofiere of the state. If fiom Jhe income of every 
canal it constructs, the Government can effbct an immediate 
clearance pf icurrent expenbcs, and obtain such a percentage on 
the »s shnll speedily liquidate the pribcipnl, it will go 

ert canals until every Doab Shall be like that of the 

Ganges and and every delta Iikp ilmt of the and 

the Godavery^ Therefore^ MifC submit, that water rates should 
be fiaed on commercial principles, according to the full market 
value of the article; that the rigiif, povver, and intention of 
the Government, to lease the water on these terms, and on no 
others, and to modify these terms from time to time, according 
as iluctuations of value dictate, or contracts with individuals 
permit, be thoroughly impressed on the minds of the people, 
and that an approximation to this rule be gradually efibeted in 
those localities, where it has not hitherto been observed. 

We now proceed to touch on some of those points, which, 
if the future development of canal irrigation is to be minutely 
regulated, will demand consideration. l*^or the settlentent 
of detuls, legislation (in the technic J sense of the term) will 
not be required at first. The Government of the N'otth 
Western Provinces might bo directed to prepare a set of rules 
Or bye-laws, to regulate all matters, of whatsoever description, 
connected with canals and water-courses, w hether constructed 
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ajjplicabl^ I»rrt\irt6<j4^^ ^ 0 % ifffAmed fja fuJcifrmttt'mn, 

anti il* a»<< Aceiirat? |n Jnrindple, iiaij^ht ^ttbaetjueritl^r 

be rtpplieaV all otJiei parte of fndbi. 

Tlie Jiirtteles in stteh a wies wo^Id declare tKe position 
of tbe (Jete^plllrteht as absolute proprietors of all publit*eartnl^, 
in t!mt capacW to be bound oril|^ by its Owu act'i and ai^fec- 
ment^*. In Italy »uob a definition ivopld bive east muoU 
trouble, but in tVw eounfry the iijilite of Goreroment aland 
alone ami dinfeiiifet, and tlM'-ifti i« not bin}' to iiiteifeio wUii its 
direct and immedmte action* The on ngrship of the Oov^ru- 
nicnt over tUo rnntdnj:? witer of atroams and livers would 
alao be asseited. This point, thongb it jinay have oOCAsloned 
disca‘^‘*ion in Ihilyj, can luidlyhe doubted fame. The risijht 
aliould nevertliOfaw b^ as^ieited, bcciui‘*e it can be made the 
basis of further authbrity, which may be beiieficially claimed 
fay Goveinmentj for private nidivuUuls and associations^ when 
they make cinalw and water cute (i^eneraUy with groat advan*- 
tage to thomaclves ami their ueigfaboms) do, in point of fact, 
aeaume that power Over running watei, wfaiofa propeilf belongs 
to the state, as iruatee for society at large. And the state, 
when permitting the excrcHo of this ponor, nny rightfully 
chum a controlling and siipeivis»ing authority. It will indeed 
usually be the iioiioy of the Govemment (is will be seen here- 
aft Cl) to enoourAgo f^boh imfavidu lU, and to arm S«oh assOcini- 
tious with legal poWms and oiganizatum, but no W wBlIt 
sometimes be the duty of Government to ^reuftrain and cnnlrnh 
Out of due regard to tliO wclfat^ of tho tWInlty, as #00 art tluit 
of the projfctors thetn<<elves. 

Tile next section would embrace the constitution of pri¬ 
vate Companie*? for the construction of canals and waier-cut'<, 
Airsoclatioiis of viUsges and of individuals for these purpose ii 
aheady exist in many parts of the country. Their wotks have 
been planned with toleiabic skill, are maintained and adminis¬ 
tered with much cfBeiency, ami are productive of great benefit 
to agriculture. Tliey ai e to be found m most of the valleys which 
skirt tiie Bimakiyin Itange, They flourish in various parts of 
the Punjab; for example, the well-known M<)ult«n cartah wore 
chiefly excavated and maintained by them They were of 
mbeh importance when it was first resolved, on the Kasteru 
^Humna canal, to branch off Uijbuhas, that is, main water-outs 
to ooiadurt the water from the canal lo parjticular locubties. 
AH tbo Uijbuhas were out by them and at their expense, 
under flm iliuctiom of the canal officers Subsei-picntly, 
indwl, it has been found piefcnblo, that the Rajbubas sliouM 
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be oQDStruQted by tbe canal departmenti and pj<)^eed on the 
same Ibotin^ ae the main channels* And it has been more 
recently determined, that on the (ranges canal, nn outlets for 
irrigation from the main ohanhel ai-e to be permitted ; but 
that the supply of water shall bo distributed rrom a chain of 
Hajbuhas running^ parallel with either bank of the canal, 
whi<!h Kajbuhas are to bo constructed by Government as 
accessory works to the canal. Conso^[ucntly, it is not proba¬ 
ble that the services of private societies will be a gain call¬ 
ed into requisition for the construction oi the chief liajbulias 
at least. Still the development of irrigation will necessitate 
tlm construction of couiftiess minor Eajbuhas. A Govern¬ 
ment Ksjbuha conducts the water to a certain locality ; fron» 
it will then be derived, by private moaus, some larger water-outs 
for the use of the particular sot of villages in common, and 
certain smaller outs for the use of some particular village 
alone. Here then is the germ of one kind of society, com¬ 
posed of certain villages, and another composed of the proprie¬ 
tors of a particular village. These societies are now very nu¬ 
merous, and will become still more so. Get any readers, who 
may be curious on this subject, consult Capt. Smith’s imp of 
the Boab of the Ticino and the Adda, covered literally and 
positively with a close net-work of channels, and in sober 
reality, surpassing far the caricatured representations of the 
future railway map of England; and let tUeih reflect upon what 
will be the number and importance of private associations, when 
the IDoab of the Ganges and Jumna, or of the Kavi and Beaa, 
is reduced to a sitnilar state of intersection. It will bo seen, 
then, that there both are, and will be, societies of various 
degrees, for the construction of new and original canals, and 
of secondary channels from the Government canvtls and Rajbu- 
has. In speaking of the organi»ation of these societies, we 
shall not advert to societies for the maintenance and a<irai- 
uistration of aflaira connected with irrigation. It is true that 
when a society ha? been formed for tho construction of 
works, the same may afterwards systematize tbo irrigation ; 
but the two objects are distinct, and tho different kind-s of so¬ 
ciety will be treated of separately. The construction societies 
(if we may use the term) then, great or small, should regis¬ 
ter their projects, with all particulars, at the offices of the canal 
authorities of their district In the particulars would be in¬ 
cluded the nature and extent of the work, tbo parties under¬ 
taking it, the mode of subscription, and the future apportion- 
meut of tbe water. Tho authorities might then object or 
fcceivo objections to the project within a reasonable time* 

o I 
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If t}j 0 #bould be esmetioood* eitbor in whole o*' with 
modificatiifA»|,^^e society would proceed to elect one 0 / more 
conMuittfee w the erection of the wotks, the levying of »nh- 
boriptionsjj the furnishing of unpaid labour, Und the like* In 
all these n^fctera, the reprc'seniativea or comtnittee men would 
have powers to enforce the fulfilment of all agreements, and 
it would b^ their duty to report any default to the authorities* 
If any party, charged with the performance of any urgent part 
of the work, sheul^d delay in its ea;octttion, the managers should 
instantly take tht matter into their own hands, and BubseqUent- 
ly recover the e^tpense from the prop‘*r person, by some strin¬ 
gent mode of roolhsation. Independent of compul^on, penalties 
would be attached to default, and also liability for damages 
as compenBation for any injuiious delay or impediment which 
may have ocourfCd- It is of consequence that the membcis 
ot such associations should bo promptly and strictly kept tc? their 
duty, tinder u native Government, the majority would, 
vifithout ceremony, apply force to any defaulter, tinder the 
British Government they must either submit to the evil or 
resort to the law. If the managers should want either e(‘al or 
legal power, the result might bo that some village would fail to 
luinish its quota of labourers, would execute its poition of the 
line badly or slowly, or sumo neglect near the head wmrks, 
though not affecting the defaulter himself, might bo most iuju*. 
rious to the other rnomberM ; or some individual, charged with 
the clearance of some essoutial channel, would leave it pncl^|*Mt«" 
cd. On the other hand, the authorities would receive any coni’*’ 
plaints that might be made against tbe managers, and enforce 
them ie«ponsibility both towards the public and towards tbo 
coijstituonoy. Some quesfciona might possibly arise rcgaidiiig 
the admisirion of parties to these societies, no person (whatever 
iJu moral obligation might be) could well bo compelled to join, 
buv Boraettmos jiersous, who would have a fair right to join, such 
assbaiers in the village, or the upper cla«s of cultivatois (heredi¬ 
tary), if excluded, might demand admission. 

(''bnnected u itb the construction of woilts, another impor¬ 
tant point is, the right of passage,” that is, the riglit of conducting 
a ^mul or other channel through piivatc property, under cer¬ 
tain Conditions, and of taking up land for that purpose, on 
payment of compenbation, or the completion of some other ar¬ 
rangement with the owner. .Among the Italians, it exists in full 
torcc, IS rigidly observed and accurately defined. Embodied in 
ilm carhcBt laws, U is regarded as the Magna Chartaof Italian 
Jirigation, and the most time-honored of agricultural customs. 
In India, though puituily recognized in practice, it has not 
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foiled its way into our statute book, and has no hi tho one 
act and the one rosollution. Nevertheless* the principle is under¬ 
stood by the peasantry. In irrigation from wells, the owner 
may conduct his little Water channel through the intervening 
fields of his neighbour. And we believe it Would be founil, 
that in most ^ the tillage settlement records* a clause to 
this effect has been inserted in the Administration Paper. 
Sometimes disputes arise, and perhaps they ar© usually settled 
by a reference to the village record ; but in the present state 
of the law* wo doubt whether a Court of .T Ustioo would affirm 
theright*unlessit had been provided for at a settlement, or unless 
proof of the custom in that {>articuUr village should be tender¬ 
ed. Now it will be understood that the right, as claimed by the 
state, is different from the same right when claimed by a pri¬ 
vate individual or company. The state take# the land it wants 
on behalf of the public, the private party asks to take his neigh¬ 
bour's land for his own benefit. In well irrigation, the ground 
occupied by the passage is so little, that none feel any in¬ 
convenience ; bnt in canal litigation, the oUcroaohmont is often 
serious. Neverthelcfes, the declaration of the right is absolutely 
essential to the devedopment of irrigation. Different modes 
of compensation might be estJibli«hed for (j-ovcrnniient and for 
private individuals. Government would buy the Jane! outright, 
under the same valuation as for all other land taken up on the 
public service. But in the case of privAlo parties the Italian 
lAW dCclirCB the right of pas'^ago t<> bc subject to what arc 
t^Adlinicaliy germed “ servitudes,” that is* in plain language, the 
payment of ocsse© and ground rent, and to the performance of 
stipulated couditiohat A similar rule might be adopted in this 
country. The private party should not be allowed to bring 
his neighbour’s land to a forced sale, nor to take it in perpetuity. 
He can merely take it temporarily, for as long as the channel 
may be mainlained, nor can he dispose of it for any other pui- 
pose. And if the channel should be at any time discontinued, the 
ground reverts into the possession of the proprietor. During 
its occupation, the irrigator must pay all dues that accrue on 
the lan(X whether the land revenue, village oxpen«»ps, or any 
other Cess, and besides these a money rent to the landlord, 
This rent should be fixed at a liberal rate ; indeed, it might bo 
well that an extra margin (as in Italy) should be allowed, 
as a fourth or an eighth, in lieu of the inconvenience which 
the landlord suffers in the surrender of his property. In 
some parts, both of India and Italy, the landlord is allowed to 
lake a certain tpiantity of water from the channel, but this 
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iiKwie IS «o| B gcKxl one, anrl Silwi^ild tjot be mtrodneed »or 
ndoptoil, especially stipnlateil for by private affreetoent. 

ft is |>erhe|KS tiardlly necessary to adii^ that on land taken wp in 
virtue of t|te right of passage by Ooverument, the rovenuo 
would be reeaiited, but not on land taken tip by private par¬ 
ties. But when the state or a j>rivato j)arfy exercises the right of 
jjaasage, sovciwl important obligations aio contracted, bosldoo 
that of compensation. Kot only must that line be selected which 
shall be least injarlous io the landlord, and the least possible 
amount of ground be Uhen, but the irrigator must guard against 
all injury to the adjoining lands Iroin leakage, stagnation, or 
other cuust", llcmnat keep all roads and foot-paths open, he must 
provide means of drainage for the ruin water, lost tlie banks of 
nia cinmnel become ft dyke for the formation of marshes 5 in 
short, he must take care to make himself as slight » nuifeanoo 
aspos^siblo to the neighbours, on whom he has forced his society. 
The Sardinian Oivil ilode categorically imposes all these or 
similar obligations, and the example might well be followed 
heie. It will have been already seen that full oppoitunity 
would be given to thoat‘ through whose land passage might be 
demanded, of laying before the canal authorities any objections 
they might entertain against the projeeted lino. 

In relation to the last-named besdmg, may be noticed the 
determination of what aie called “ Pi otective distances.” fu 
Italy this matter seems to have been a prolific source of unsa¬ 
tisfactory litigation, but the i^iedmontese law exhibits as pmeb 
precision as the subject admits of. The single clause contained 
Jn the Indian law seems very meagre, and moteovercontains an 
inaccuracy, which Capt v^ith has ^minted «^pt, nriih a view to 
its remedy. The objects of protective distances appear to be 
two-fold; fii st, that lands which are so near a channel as to 
deiive moisture, from filtration and percolation, in nn equal 
degree as if they received w ater, should be compelled to ))ay 
water rent, (for which the Indian Kqsolutki docs provide j) 
and, second, that channels and water-cuts should not be over¬ 
crowded, noi destroy each other's supply, nor be too near the 
boundaries of estates; and that new springs should not be 
opened too near to pro-existing ones (for which no provision is 
made.) Then the question aiises as to what the distance 
should he. But into this wc need not enter, as it is a purely pro- 
icssiotial point, and, moreover, its decision must hang on local 
tariatioEH and peculiarities Uniformity has not been attained 
in Italy, and will not be attainable here. There must, no doubt, 
be maximum and minimum distances. 
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Th« <5tiestiott8 hitherto touched o» have related to the con- 
Btructioh of works; we will now advert to <]ue 8 tioii» conneetcd 
with the supply ot water fVoai the said works. 

Under this heading, (next after the assertion of the right 
and intention of the Ooverument with reference to the supply 
from its own canals^ in the manner we have previoOsly desciibed,) 
one of tho cardinal points is the eHtahlishniont of a ** wor/w/f” 
of water. In this are involved, firstly, an unit of measurement; 
and secondly, a machinery by which water inay be exactly dis¬ 
pensed aooord'jngto this standard. Kow this object, one ot the first 
mtheoretical necessity, seems to be one of tho last in actual attain¬ 
ment. In Italy it was for cimtnries the great apple ot discord, to 
this day the utmostdivei&ity prevails: and at Milan, wheie a 
tolerably good module has been established, it was one of the 
lateet reforms effected. The standard is in one place legnlated 
by area of channel, in another by movement of water-wheel, in 
another bV ** oncia” or inch. Then these inches” vary; 
there would be one inch” at Ijodi, and a different one at 
Verona, or at Cremona, or at Brescia, or at Calnso, or at 
Kovara* In India theie is yet neither module nor machi¬ 
nery worthy of the name. The determination of both is a 
problem which remains for pi ofesaionnl skill tosoho,’ When 
they have been fixed, they siiouhl be at once incorporated in 
the canal rules, and prescribed for general adoption. This 
uniform standard obtained, some of the existing modes w’ill be 
igiprovedknd secured, and others, silch ns the area stauchnd(by 
Wmeij the value of*tho water is measured by the area iirigited 
under various Crops) will be diffContinued, except for certain 
kinds of land, sucli as rice. Indeed, the area system, though 
hitherto much in vogue, is pronounced by tho best canal au¬ 
thorities to be radically vicious, and fit for nothing, except 
disuse. The standard module, when once promulgated, 
would be rendered compulsory on all Governmoat chan- 
mds, and would be the standard for the assessment of all 
water-rents derivable therefrom. How far it should ho 
prescribed for private canals, and for contracts between indi¬ 
viduals, might be doubtful. It would, perhaps, be suflicient 
to declare, as regards special transactions, that there would be 
no interference in explicit engagements, but that disputes 
would, id the absence or written contract, or in the event of the 
terms being doubtful, be decided with reference to the Govern¬ 
ment standard. The Piedmontese Government pursues a si¬ 
milar course ; though prescribing a module, it alfowsTull scope 
to private agreements, more in fact than requisite. In re¬ 
spect to private canal companies, it is worthy of considm- 
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tion tbe module bo enfareed, An tbo 

irrigaib^*, revoktioninnjsf tho oMltivAtioo, tmf aflfeet 
the conwIt^tSon of the commnhjty, ami the tenure of tho 
e4atc, j probably cause an internal roiltoibution of the 
iGvenite^ poilmpa, reallotttient of tho land, It is of the last 
imporfanee that the water should be dispeusofl with all practi- 
odde exactitudo. If we aro really certain that our module is 
better than the asBOc'uUion can invent for thenaselvos, why 
not insiht on their adopting it ? At all events* the canal au* 
thoiity, in his capacity of visitor geneial of private canals, 
sliould have a discretionary power ot introducing tho module 
coinpiihorily whorOver he found it necessary. 

In respect to the granting of applications for water-^it would 
be declared generally, a« at present, tlmt all cultivators whose 
lands lie within reach ot the Oiual, are entitled to receive 
water on application. Bat if the supply is iiisufHeient to meet 
all appIi(‘ationfl, vTill the rejection rest entirely with the canal 
officer, or will a V^rtidn day be fixed, after which jaH applications 
would be liable tO rejection, or would certain rules for prefor- 
' enco be laid down f Those whose lands have been tuhen up 
for the canal* certainly have n preferential claim. Beyond 
tins, priority oj application uould be the best ground of pre¬ 
ference, Proximity to the channel would not constitute such 
ground, especially utter the introduction of Kajbuhas. 
Some provisions arc required for the contingencies aualng front 
failure of supply* In Piedmont, they are most complete* 14 
the event of sunh fuilnrc, preference would *be giVCtt to thUfiNh 
who might have been dccwcd Cpocially entitled thereto. Then 
the most recent irngaforc would be the 0rst to be de<^ 
]«iYed of the water* and such is tho ruls at present. Those 
who might be thus deprived would obtain a rateable remission 
ot uatcr-ront, but not compensation for agricultural expendi¬ 
ture, incurred on the faith of receiving tno water which has 
been withheld, and this emiitable distinction is strictly kid 
down and observed m Piedmunt; unlesst indeed, the failure 
has arisen from tho neglect or misconduct of any party, against 
whom an action for damages might be brought. In the above 
Ca-»esof failure, a distribution of the water (as much 

as this might be) among the irrigrtdra, would hardly be just, 
and perhipsnot practicable s but it might be the only omirso 
open in the case of a village channel, where all the sharers 
had joined, each man subsciibing according to his share, on the 
cofiidition that he was to receive water in the same proportion* 

In respect of contracts, it may be presumed that the Govern¬ 
ment will not dispose of the water in absolute sale,^ nor make 
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l^rpctnal grants* Tliat leases for a motl(i3^«|le term of 
years sbouhl bo granted is bigldy expedient. In that case 
the lessee would h«>o the power of subletting^ Ifjhc regis¬ 
try of all private contracts, at the ciihil office, should be 
rendered obligatory. A system of .wolbframed contracts 
will prevent the many disappointments which arise in regard 
to preeoriptkiM, which is imagined by one party and denied by 
the other. A party has for years enjoyed facilities of irriga¬ 
tion Upon certain terms, without any specific agreement, and 
be deems himself entitled to a perpetuation of these advantages— 
if any changes should be attempted, he is aggrieved. Among 
the Italians, in consequence ot the past con&ion of tenuro*^, 
great respect is everywhere paid to presciiption. Succetsful 
resistance has been repeatedly made to atteujptcd violations of 
it on the part of tirannical canal pioprietors* who, out of mcic 
caprice, would stiive to inflict &uddou ruin on a whole district. 
In some parts twelve yeai8 and upwaids Constitute the term 
of |K»8»cSHiori which excrapis au irrigator from all distur- 
bdllcc in his arrangements, No such rule ijged be prescribed 
here, because, as regauls ctrlainty of tenurCi we stait tree 
of all encumbrances; |Tioreo\er the pieparation of the smfaee 
of the Soil for irrigation is probably less expensive here than 
iu Italy, and, consequently, the cultivator is less exposed to 
damage from a change of s) stem. It will be stifljcient that 
timely nolio#be given of any intended eliange, 

Italy there is a rule, termed a tHrUH by which a 

palrty, wim muy Pltssepa canal water which he Cannot u,''C him- 
aclf, may bu cmhpelicd to lease h out to others, Capt. Smith 
gives »omc amusing stories of rlcli nobles, who, la a spirit of 
mere selfishness and misohief, refused to lease their surplus 
canal waters to drought-stricken farmers : one ivoi thy posi¬ 
tively turned the waters into the river JPo! In thc^'C cusi^s, tlm 
recusant i^' forced to give water to the applicants on the 
payment of equitable rout. Such conduct would, no doubt, 
be rare in any country, but it might not beamibS tliat [lower 
should he taken to enforce the obligation in the case of piivato 
canals. The Oovernmenl has ccitainly a right to demand this, 
in return for the many [irivileges it secures to all iirigation. 

There is a system styled “ horary I'Otation,” common both 
in Italy and India, by wliieh cultivators take water in turuH 
for a certain number of hours each. Disputes, if they should 
arise, would bo of a trivial cUameter, and the decision of them 
would genenUly bo guided by the fundamental rule, that the ir¬ 
rigator is entitled to ueitlicr more nor less than all the water he 
can get from the canal during his time. Uapt. Smith menti 
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two or tbe commonost kinds of disputes in Italy, and 

the tnode of ♦tlioii* adjnstinenfc in India. If any class of dis-** 
jHifes can spcciiied as frc(iuc!Uly recurring, rules of adjudi¬ 
cation should be given. 

We notv proceed ip sundry topics having reference to the 
maintenfincc and administration of tlio irrigntioxt system* 
In this branch of the subject would be included the preserva¬ 
tion of the works, in such a manner that the least possible 
injury shaU accrue to the proprietors at large, the employers 
<»f the water, and the immediate neigliboarhood ; the prohibi* 
tion and {>reveation of anything that may be prejudicial to the 
public health and convenience ; and the infiictioii of adequate 
punishment on those who may commit acts injurious to irriga¬ 
tion, or may infnnge rules promulgated for the general bene¬ 
fit. 

For tho attainment of these ends an important measure 
siiogcbt^ itself. In Italy it has long boon an understood prin¬ 
ciple that tho canal administration is best carried on by associa¬ 
tions of the iiTiga|ors themselves, under the direction of the exe¬ 
cutive. In respect to many cuiuls, thc'^e administrative socie¬ 
ties are of ancient date, and in rough tynes they are the only 
power that could maintain inicinul order and external security. 
During his short lived reign in Italy, Kapploon saw what im- 
poitant aid might be afforded to tlie Government, by an execu¬ 
tive macluaery of this dc'.criptiou. He accordingly began 
to form tho agriculturists of iiombardy into a number of 
tiVO societies, and the org,ini 4 ation was sub|jsquently adopiodi 
by tlie Austrian Government. The whole territory is wow 
mapped <mt into divisions and district^ for this purpose, 
Cipt. Soiith very properly recommends this plan to tho notice 
of the Jndmu Government. Its feasibility and advantages are 
^.crlain, and it oaHily admits of unlimited expansion^ elaboration 
or contr.n'tion, simultaneously with the greater or Jess develop¬ 
ment of irrigation, ‘rhe employers of a whole canal, or of the 
section of a canal, or the cnltivalors of a single village, may be 
formed into a larger or a smaller society ; or subordinate socie¬ 
ties may be formed within central societies: or existing societies, 
for the con-stniction of works, may he kept up as conservancy 
!i‘.«oeirttions. The habits of tho agricultural community are 
eminently favorable to the introduction of such a system, and 
the work required would he done more effectively, economically, 
and beneficially, than it could be done in any other manner. It is 
generally admitted that there is one evil which the canal au¬ 
thorities can haidly overcome, namely, the corrupt pMCtices of 
the subordinate watchmen aud policemen. But if lUc irrigators 



Afti) Fou in 

cajt bftOom|i><jBo4 tliemsolvea to tho ami 

thpfla^^olv^atoAiJfoifth ^¥lltchmeOi gts^atOF Mellt/ aira €lR6ioa<*j 
wUI bo 900UP0<b The canal oMc.ors can sufVcrintcgtli the forma¬ 
tion of those wcietics, the framing of by e-la WB f^ribcir organi- 
station, iin^l the oleotidn of oiiioe-bearers; and thb dutioe 

ami rosj)onsiihilities pt all nartios t^ould bo doBned. Thot^c »o- 
when formed, \votd«t bo rc?«i>f>iHible for thc l>rovcntitn» of 
trofpaBSi fraud and tUoff^ the observance of boUdays, the 
projifor and *j'^unctual closing of outlets, the protection of ma¬ 
chinery, the scouring of drainage, the prevention of leakigc, 
mat shy Btagnation, and proUlbited oultiiatlon, the general ex- 
ecutionOf nil siiiajory moiisnres, and the reporting of all offences, 
whether of omission or commts'jion. If tfio OOice-bcarers were 
wfdl selected, rendered strictly i espoitsiblo, and thoroughly sup¬ 
ported in all ondeavouis they might m tko to do their dutj^, the 
sysfein would, no doubt, work excellently. 

Most of the branclies of administration just enumerated arc 
aireaiiv pnitially piovidod for, but in almost AU of them a more 
complcfe set of rules is necdod. The labours of a well-known 
commit fee have kid a sound foundation for sanatory legislation, 
and there should now bo no difficulty in dehuing the general 
tsanstnry obligition-. of every iirigntor, and the special legula* 
tions to be impvised by the CaO'il Depiirtmcnt on particular 
localities. This department of the Italian ieglislation is uusa- 
tji»hfc©tory. The chief c.iu'Ji of the failure has been the want 
of imfEeWn^ data and knowledge on tlie part of the Govern* 
mortt, ttUlhoritiw, with more veal than information, are 
eonatantly attempting roforuH^of real'pr fancied neceshity, which 
attompts arfs always resisted by the rarniers with e^ud porflnaci- 
ty and grieater skill, so that the only results have been intrigue 
arid dUturbanco*. Their statute book teems wuth stringent 
enaotments against infmetions of the law ; some of which 
wo would do well to borrow. Theio is a general want of 
punitive provision in our canal rules, and several proceedings, 
which quit© amount to crimes, are treated as the most venial 
misdemeanors. To every administrative rule should bo at¬ 
tached a specific penalty for its infringement, and several of* 
fcnce^i, such as the fraudulent taking of more water than has 
been bargained for, the abstiaction of water, or wilful damage, 
should be declared what they really are, felonious acts, and 
punishable with imprisonment. 

^ There yet remains to be considered the authority by which all 
these measures are to be supen a tended, and idl these rights 
adjudicated. If irrigatlou should be developed to the extent, 
and in the manner we sutipose, disputes and perhaps even lit!* 

n 



484 awoh ? 

gaHon ana^ tffeati ia wj^at i^utlio^ity wU 

ref>r<inea fepaae ? *& the ((^tll f Am ar f^rc'sea^ ^slJ- 
tilted, th4# wr-ts ato j«>t ti^ ^jatrtcf^orily wiH' 

sueh qnisJiSpa. Much apeoiU knoivledg# wouhi needed 
wbicJ* they eannot be esspected to |f)cw@eeA, ^ Many cWsea oi 
caeca confeted with cauale, in their mature judicial, would be 
best afliitdicuW by the canal officciet And ijf such be the 
fact, why ahodl4 they not be vested with Coiiam pbwm foi 
this puryoisel* They already p0ssc‘'» Important liscul and ima-' 
gintcrlal authoHif, nnd it »U|j;ht pci hops be e?fpedie»t to give 
tbtni spme judicial authority be'^idcs* At all events, it wouW 
eeem that the Government is bound to do ono of three thinys: 
—cither to lender thc cntlcourtsthcin'^clvcs competent tO decide 
canal iriigation quOStions ; or to supply a class of men lo lendei 
pjofcssioiial aid to the courts; or lo ve»t the canal odiceri: 
with pulicial powers As things are, the canal ofliceis arc< 
doubtless, often constrained by their position;, to settle matters 
of right, and to perform acts wldch are in ronbty judicial Wc 
have already explained the odvantHgoa which the Italian tri' 
btmals possess^ They can always obhim tlio aid of piofebsional 
mien (pmti} as assekora, but no suob juries oonld be inipan* 
nelled m thW oouniry. * 

In Bketcbing a »Ot of rules which might be applicable to tbfi 
canal dl^tlic^e of Noithcin India, wo have not pretended to 
elite with legal preoision, the vauous mattcis which such vu|ca 
would cmbiac©*^ Wc have niculy thiown logs they 
lOatcrmla for legislation* But before concluding, It iio itS 
well to lecapitnlatc the suhstgiiec of tl\o proocding j^cs, nnd 
to gioup together the niain proposid# vylpch they ocntaia* It 
has been suggested thetii-^ 

»^I.ATI^© TO TKJE mmtntp0'fim of worntp, 

1. That a code of canal lutes be drawn up, which should 
comprise detailed piovbion on the following points. 

2. That in the unrc^'tiicfcstl management of all public canals, 
the Oovernraent isbould be bound by nothing except its own 
acts and agicements. 

3. That the c 3 cclnsive right of the state to the running 
water of all rivers and streams be asserted, which right may be 
tiansfcired to private companies or individuals, on the Ooudi- 
tiOn that they submit to state cpntroh ' 

^ That anthontative aid be given to private companies and 
associations for the conatruciion of canals, in effecting a com*' 
|d©te org^nis&tttion; and tJmfc sanction and validity be given 
to the acts which they may perform in iheit ooUective capacity. 
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5* Thftt th<j. *«prc8<^titalW^)Siito4 olftce-beai^U UgftUy 
<0 giv0 cHect to objpota of th^ I0<^©fey, to 
enfoi^e tbo porrofomno© of agneemoats impH©4 m expressed, 
a»d t0 roport all oases oi default 

6. That coujplainta regarding admission i|Oj cxclusioa 
from> 8«oh sooietloe, be lieanl by the canal autbotitieif 

7. That the “ right of passage” be afUrtned on behalf 
both of the state and of mWato asaOoiationii. and of indi- 
Yiduale. 

8. That the land revenue be remitted iVom land taken up 
for pubHo oanaU, but not on land taken up folrprivate canals. 

k T'hat the mode of compensation be established, in the 
case of the state, by absolute piirohaso, and in the caso of private 
parties, by payment of fiscal demands and other expenses inci¬ 
dent on the Und, and of a liberal ground*»rent. 

10. That the several obligations conseouent on the exercise 
of the right of passage,” relating to thd aeleotion of the 
line, the provision for chaiuago and roadway, the prevention 
of leakages, and other objects, be strictly denned. 

n.^ That fan opportunity be given to landlords to file 
objectipns against the passigo 

12. That if any pi i vate c ui.d, channel, ot waterKsuts, should 
*be abandoned, the ground should revert to thu original 

pro])netor. 

13. Xhaf minimum arid maximum proleetive distances be 

Wl 


, they be accurately defined when including the 

_^ gdla^Pt to fihe public canals. ^ 

13. That they U made the means of preventing mutual 
injury between the employers of water and the piojectors 
of works. .... . « 


WOIKS. ^ 

16. That they bo rendered applicable 


springs. 


EltLAriNG TO THE StJPTLY OS' WATEH. 


17. That a general standard aud unit of raea^iurement bo 

prewjribed.^^ the use of the standard be enforced on all public 
canals, and ott private channels, at the disci etion of the canal 

authorities. 

19. That in private contracts, the terms agreed upon 

between the parties be enfoiced, but that doubtful^'ansactions 
he interpreted by the standard measure. , * , , 

20. That the general right of cultivators, whoso lands arc 





m 

itijjaccni y ,i^Hc eauials, watoi* ou apjvliciitioji, bo 

deoIaM 

21. ThM^W Apy profoponiial olabns of Ocrtaih papfclos over 
others bo tiio rule of ouch profbroPOe be published. 

32. 'fh'Sti iwbpe proximity of land to the caupl be not 
tleemed a 'Vulid gyotuul of preference. 

2.S. That e preference be conoudejil to tho^e whose lands 
may ImVo been tahcn up for the c.uial. 

24. That, however, generally, priority of application frhouUl 
rcgukto priority Of title. 

20. Timt the above rules be followed in cases of hulnro 
uf supply, that is. the most recent employer should be the 
hibt to be depriveu of water. 

2(i, That if under the above necessity water be withheld 
from any employer* he be entitled to a latcable remission of 
water-rent. 

27. Tliat, howeyer, no euch employ er be entitled to com¬ 

pensation for O&pitaHft vested in preparing the latid for irriga¬ 
tion, unless the failure has been caused by neglect or miscoii-r 
duel, in which case ho can obtiTm damages by action at 
law. ^ 

28. That the full right and intention of the Government 

be declared to fix the water*i<‘nfcs in the manner it may think 
best, and to modify the of dispensing the water, and 

ot fixing its value from time to time, according as the progy||| 
ot science, and the eiroumstanci*^ of the period buiy 
expedient, excepting so tar forth as guch matters may h 
been specially iSxed by coritraoi. 

29. Tliat in public ho abiolute sal® or perpetual 
gnmt of the water be pertullted. 

:50, That the contiaotingof agreements regarding the water 
lor niodcrate pciiods, and the registration behue tlm canal 
authorities of all private contracts of this nature, be encour¬ 
aged. 

31. That the lessee of water (unloss there should have 
been special agreement to the contrary) be empowered to 
sublet, 

.32, That no period of prescription, as constituting 
right to receive water on certain terms, bo legally admitted. 

J53. That an equitable period for notice bf changes, to bo 
given by the canal proprietor to tlie employer, be presciibod, 

34. the canal authorities be empowered to compel, if 
neeesBary, the proprietors of private canals, to lease out their 
surplus waters. 
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85. That as rf^^ards ** homry totsatidnI* m1os be* 
fr.uiied to prevent disputes beween the several em^oyevs, and 
also between them and the proprietors. ^ ^ ' 

ItiaATIKO TO TWW AOMInISTHATION of l&RICiATlON 

SYBjrSiM. 

30. That the canal aulboritios bo authorized to portion out 
the irrigated districta into administrative divisions^ both anpc" 
rioj* and subordinate, and of various sizes, as may bo deemed 
most oxiiedient. 

37. That (he general sanatory oWigations of every iniga- 
tor, in addition to frpecial reguhitioiia, i)e doBned. 

38. That his coinpuhory obligations, a« regards his s,harc 
irt the rejKur and maintenance of the works, bo abo decl uoth 

3ih That the general body of irrigators in oacli dulVion 
should constitute a coinservancy booiety, for the maintenance of 
the works, the prevention of fraud and theft, the obborvanco 
of police and sanatory regulations, and the enforcement of 
pei>.»lties. 

40. That the functions of such society nxay bedelegited to 
regulsily ap])ointc{l olfice-bearers, who'^c powers to give cifcct 
to the obiccls of the Booiety, and uhose responsibility to the 
canal authoiities for the perfonnauco of their duties, should 
be rigidly ileBned, 

41. That (ho byc-laws of such societies be framed under 
dSreettO® of the canal authorities, a»d registered in their 

42. the full rights atul intention of tine Government 

to proldbil parfcienUr IMods of cnitivation or inlgatloii, in par* 
ticul.ir loOnlities, and to imposo anV other sanatory restrictions, 
be dtdared, * 

43. That the scale of penalties for broach of rule be 

enbanced, and that punitive provisions ugaini^t misdemeanors 
be rendered more stringent than at pieaent. ' 

44. That tlio fraudulent taking of moie w,ifer tliaii has 
been bargained for, be made punibh.ible cuminally, and that 
the alntiaction of water from any canal or watercourse bo 
treat Oil ns an aggravated theft. 

45. That the canal authorities be vested with ecu tain judi¬ 
cial powers, to enable thmn to adjudicate the \arious matters 
iudreated in the abo\e rules. 

Before taking leave of a book to which vi c are indebted for 
much of tlte information, whereon the foregoing sugges¬ 
tions have been based, wo must say a few words on its literary 
<j[uaUiie8. The arrangement of the subject, and the order ot 



iU Eta 

Jta Iwcid sud eoitudete, $o m greHh to aid 

the mem«^ 1^ Wlitate refereiKre. The hijJtoiic'al data are 
full and The etyle il clear» fUcile, tluent,-^seveml 

passages, aw a» the sntumary pf the phyeieal peeuliarttios of^ 
Lornbaidy, i&t pf the advantages of the hike eyeteni^ evince a 
power of vitid deRCnptioa and eondenacd statement. There are 
inteiNpcraed m^hy passages of general interest, whieh have 
refiaincd frOiti noi^oing, as not pertaining to the purely Indian 
ohjerts of this article. Suoii passages are, the dcsciiption of 
tl»o revenue snfVi^y of Lombardy; of the relations between 
landlord aud tenant; of the meadow irrigation; of the Tus¬ 
can Mai einma; of the riee eultiVAtion ; of the application of 
canal water to the Sewerage of cities On the whole, the work 
offers a mass of inforinutjon, not to he found, we believe, in any 
othiM* books in the ItngHsh language, and this too on a subject 
belonging to achtes which rccciiess less attention than it ought, 
for its intrinsic importance. WJiirU of the many Histories that 
have descanted on the politics of Northern have de- 

bctibod ttiat aystetn of irrigation, without which this moat inter¬ 
esting kingdom WonU be but a poor and insignificant tract? 
Which of the mtttiy traveller'' that visit the far famed Lagos of 
Maggiore, Como or Gardi, r lleet that their poetical magnifi¬ 
cence is more than Ui^nallcd by their material utility Lastly, 
we think* that the pernsil of these volumes will teiul to raise 
the reader's eetlmation of the character and capabilities of tW 
Italian people. They teem with recitals of fortitude* f 

and enterprise. Oftentim0$ to promote indtfMpnls balls 

peiilled their whole suhstattco; commuppe have eojptkd their 
cofera; magiafcraCiea ImV© superintended the vtOtks; the 
imilcultutil population Hevo'turned out en ^ame to labour 
mpbt and day ; and the whole oommunity have sot themselves, 
with exemplaiy pcrseveianco, to repair the losses caused by the 
ravages of plund< ring arnaioa, and the devastation of invading 
elements, The Italians themselves point to their cunals as 
one source at least of hutisfaction not alloyed by the iccollec- 
tion of failure and iiuniillatiou, and not mingled with associa¬ 
tions of national misfoilunc. It would bo well for them if 
those annals on which they so much pride themselves, should 
inspire them with some ralionil s<df-relianee, and some aptitude 
for ^elf'Ooverument, and tlius fulfil what has boon eloquently 
©aid to be a main object of history, namely, that of •* exciting 
Hope Ih the breist of all patriots.” 
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Ant* V.-^The ( 7 r(?a# CUies ijfthe Ol^'y 

and pmlafhn, Thfudur^ Aim Bueklet/, Ml 

Chur&h. Bonthn^ 1852 . 


Tjtis is the age of daring enterprises ImvestigallonSii 
and adventurotis men pushing thoir cligcotiermB in every 
direotinn, fhr heyontl the henntlaries liiid down hy their prede* 
eesstau 'jfhe time is not tong past, n ticn the burning sanci^ of 
Afrion, and the I'olar ice of the ntnth were naexptored reg\ons, 
which only convened to the mind a vague kkn of fables and 
legends. But of late yeuis, the aethity of tourists ha« most 
alarmingly ineroflsed, and the pile of books in our libraries is 
the bebt prdof of the fact. K early all cJimittes and races under 
tho sun have now their histon’ans;, and almost every hairier 
has been thrown down, that till lately-obstfuct^^d their leseirch. 
This, therefore, is the timo for a stationary Iraveller to go over 
the great glohe, and to “ see the manner^ and tlie oities of 
many men/'* without moving from his cool veyanda, or Ins warm 
fire-eide. 

Amongst so many-boohs of ti‘a\els hat® la.tcly appeared, 
It is didiiMjJt to <»ileet one, m any suuirnUmhor, as the bubjeot 
of comipeul. Mr. Buckler’s subject, howev^, appeaip to bo 
pccuUaily interesting. We own a jp^eial partiality for it. 
livinust be an interesting, though meUnoholy, occupation, 

* ^ «'I^ira(irk of n-ii^hty tHs narrow piwo." 

i 

"Mr* records not his own travels. But the 

ekettjhes giyen ore oompH-fed from ifcmvellers* books, and other 
-wotks of authority, 4nd that is enough for our purpose. 
The task was well chosen, and it 1ms been well execiitc<l; and 
wo will take up Mr. Buckley’s little work for our ** guide, 
philosopher, and friend/’ 

Our author tolls us in his introdiution, that his only object 
in compiling the present voluiuo has been to trace nuiii v\hpro 

* man has worked, and thought best, to read his hisloTy in the 

* greatest standing memorial of it^ progress, and to m »ke sloucs 
‘ toll the sad story of those who laid them.” A nd, this being 
hia only purpose, he 1ms not noticed all the cities of antiquity, 

* but those merely which were tlm best representatives of 

* huuitm progress.” In this he has done wisely. ** An elaborate 
and cironmstanfkl histmy of the ancient world” would h^ivo 
had no interest for the general reader. To the antiquarian 
and the sdiokr, a knowledge of every nook and corner of the 
•earth may be of importance, and may afhml pleasure. But a 
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fevi^ on the {jjt^enfc fi<?l(1 the worW, oro all 

thait ouliiw^f oare to know lihotH fttnl rennembcr. Tiio 

finciVnt wot^^ Xifi ithfl piresieiit goneratioo, ia a of my«(eri<}S, 
siiul men lowe to list to the Uislory of H 0 gslo^y nml de^o^ 
laiion, alinosi w?th the wonderinj? anxiety of ohiluhood. Jlut 
it ia only ihe history of gratitlonr and (^plondonr that have 
pi-^^od away—over \»hieh the torrent of Umc has rolled, and 
which liaa almost potriliod and booomo froxen, that mtivkind 
long to bo acquainted '’vith ; and the traceo of this grandonr 
and inagnidcmme arc only to be met nitU among the ruuia of 
gi eat towns and eittOS- 

Th(‘b<^ ISinoveh, lUh^lon! to the present' generatiou, 
wluit nio tluy ? J^amesI Ah no, they are more tfmO namcH. 
They «io the groat slknding memoiiala with which arc wound 
nn ,'dl cnif a6,soeiatioiii8 of the days of old. Kvory ftaginont 
of thou time-w6»rt |hb*ics is a Hirouielo of the gorgeous m \g- 
nitieence and imtpcastu'.ible might of tho genoiatioa that has 
uv\ay. The hrqkcii cohumis of Babylon tomiud u® of 
“ the gieat eity that was a golden cup m the hand o( the Lord, 
tlj It made ail the earth dinuken her waters, reouU to us \ Lions 
ot the exiles that Sat l)eside them and wept; and rinued hmes 
and defat crated allsts# df whi<h djupelew ve‘«tlges present MtjcU 
a mcl'incholy picture, l?»ing back to t!ie Tnemory the prophet’s 
teuiblo detmueiatioUj, “ Tut yoou-,elv< s in array against Ihi- 
‘ In Ion round abowti all yo that heinl tho bnw, shoot at ht*»T 
‘ spaie no arrows, for sho hath sinned against the Lord*’* 
her,'Nineaeh also is invested wkh a sacred interCsV 
mngnificeut Modpturcs, and tJrumhlmg sllapelc^a 
rt c^l to otir minds fho wailings stud latteulafeiapS df the pr«K 
plot*", wluie, through her veil of sorrow^ Ihey rex cal the. 
muqudled vpUouiour of tho days of ohl. And Thebes, with 
Itor hundred gitca, the oldest amongst the oilies ot tlnj t‘arth, 
with her le il and In r fahled magnificenee, now aldce in decay, 
ahuofafc‘in»hcs \h hemitit** to beheve that the kuowlodgo and 
mightipefas (d man hath incrox''ed with ttio lapse of ages. 

Tho antiquity ol Thebes is lost in feuch mythical Indistiuet- 
nes«, that it xveie vain to endeavour to trace it. It was tho 
am lent capital of Kgypt, when Egypt was in its glory. But 
the counnoneerueut ot Eg>ptiau greatness is not to ho 
utmayollod at tin's hour of tlie daj, and the founder of the oity of 
a huaditd gates, though he may have dcsetrod better at tho 
hands of po'<tcnty, must l)o content to remain unknown. 
Much of Us huhlimo greatness, Iimvevci', Thebos owed to 
Hespstris, tlu* eiihest of tlic hoioefa Oguring in history. Both 
and history agree in ruprtssenting him as a great warrior, 
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Atitl he is stated to have extended his oonquorin|{ eiiEiteditions 
far and wide. Ho conquered ' many countiioSj, And brought 
with him iiintimemblc captives; and the supposition h not 
improb{d)le, that these captives Werb employedi in toilinjy, by 
brick and mortar, to exalt and magnify that powOr which had 
reduced them to bomlago. The colossal ruins, which yet 
call up visions of a gigantic city, owed their origin, it seems, 
to the triumphs of a conqueror over the misfortune of van¬ 
quished millions. ' 

The ruins of Thebes are of gigantic proportions, and they 
extend over an area of 140 furlongs in circtunference. There 
is no sound of life at present to be heard amidst the crumbling 
desolation. Even tlie beasts of prey walk ** the city of the 
dead,” with noiseless hiotsleps, as if afraid to waken the echo 
of the tombs; and the wandering Turkoman of the deserts 
approaches not within their feiiful precincts, where multitudes 
of evil spirits aie believed to reside. The voice of the sound¬ 
ing statue of Memnou has long been mute, and silence reigns 
undisturbed, amid the skeletons of giant temples, that four 
thousand years before, perchance, rung to the melody of bells 
consecrated to idolatry. Idolatry provoked Pi vine judgment, 
till the city of a hundred gates w'as reduced to a heap of 
ruins. 

The distant prospect of the ruins of Tliebes is said to be 
comparatively poor. It imparts no adequate idea of their 
real aublimity. Some centuries ago, the view was not quite 
eo ineAectiV^ But years, many years, have come and gone 
over the Tnlm$ and the prospect has as surely undergon'> a 
change, as the l>a|ftoCnts have under^ne mutilation, or been 
buried beneath whirlwinds of sand- The Ooloss.^! statue of 
granite, supposed by some to have been the musical figure 
of Memnon, by otlicrs to have been a representation of 
Sesostris, is not even mentioned by our author, so much 
has it lost the prominence that it long enjoyed, as the first 
object that attiacted the notice of the traveller. It rcquii'cs 
no notice now. It has had enough already, and is at pre¬ 
sent no longer prominent enough for more. He gives us a 
glowing description of the temple of Luxor, and from the 
irregularity of the buiUling, infers that the whole work was 
probably not raised at once. Tlie hypothesis is a natural 
one, and is correct, not only of the temple of Luxor, but of 
many other ancient edifices. Ho gives us a still more circum¬ 
stantial desoription of the splendid reraaina of Karnack, whicli 
contain several buildings of the largest size, and a hypostolo 
hall, 338 feet long, by 170 broad, having a double row of pillars, 

i 1 
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mngnifioeat ©ten in decay. As remarked already, tbc edifices 
t\pj)CHr to hate been erected in &ncoee»ivo ages, and some 
]>artR of tbe most magnificent structures bear traces of 
lun iiig been formed out of the materials of buildings of still 
cailier date. It is also plainly to be observed, that though the 
civil and religious buildings have many features in comraoii, 
the sculptures on the latter arc always siilBcicntly explanatoiy, 
being in every case religious and ftynibolical. 

The decline of Thebes may be traced so far back as the 
conqui'St of Ifigypt by the Ethiopians. The Persian con¬ 
quest, in 526 «, C., under Cambyces, almost completed its 
destruction. Pliny says, that one of the obelisks so struck 
the ruthless barbarian with admiration, that he ordered the 
fire to be quenched, when about to leach it. But, if he did so, 
his order was not executed, till after much devastation Iiad 
been eifected. The wooden huts of the age spread the flames 
about and around them, with amazing rapidity, «aod the largest 
monuments of human industry, made of granite and other 
stones, ivere dfeetually, if not completely, mined. What 
remained after this desecration, was reduced under the Jlomans 
who seem to have freely used the ruins as a stone quarry. At 
present, the whole site is one large field, strewe<l with ruins 
wliitening on the dcseit sands. (Jolossal blocks of granite, 
skeletons of giant temples, broken gateways and columns, the 
wiciks of extraordinary poiticoeb, arc all that remain of the mty 
o{ a hundred gates, which sent forth its ** twice ten thousaltC 
armed cluiviots against the foe; and they arc neither over** 
grown with moss, nor the weeds of the deaOrt, nor rank grass. 
Sfany whole monuments have been buried in the sands, which 
h iVG blown over and covered them; but what remains un- 
bmiod, stands ** in all the nakedness of desolation,” unblack- 
vnid by weather, and umnantled by the ivy. 

Memphis and lleUopolis, the Noph, and the On or Avon of 
the Scriptures, were also cities of note in ancient Egypt; 
though not of equal importance with Thebes, the No or No- 
Ammon of the Bible, the capital of the Empire. Memphis ap- 
])e'4rs to have been cliiefiy famous for its commercial character; 
of a certain portion of Kg} pi it was also considered the 
eupital -that poition we mean, m or near which the Israelites 
were ^atlcd; and <>f idolatrous stations it was one of the first, 
being the pi ICO where the bull Apis w'us honored with pecu¬ 
liar venemiiou. At the present moment, oven its site is not 
certainly known, a few red granite blocks being nearly all 
that survives ol its former wealth and splendour ; and these 
are half hid by a thicket of palm. An immense mass of materials 
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86611)8 to have been eftrdetl off by its farioos oohqti^rors, 
and statues also, except those of prodigious 8ize> abd yet what 
reiuain are worthy of a spectator’s adirniration. ^me of the 
statues were painted with a varnish that, to this day, after the 
Japse of perhaps four thousand.years, has the' appeai*ance of 
freshness, and, despite of mutilations, the figures of idols dis¬ 
play a resemblance to nature, and an accuracy of form and 
justness of proportions, seldom met with, except in Greece, in 
the relics of antiquity. - 

The' traces of the site of Heliopolis are still less dis¬ 
tinct than those of Memphis. Its name signifies it to have 
bceri the city of the Sun ; and it was the centre of the 
worship of the bull Mnevi8. For the learning of its priests 
afsO, it was very famous, and likewise for the antiquity of its 
records; but a solitary obelisk, some ruins of sphinxes, a few 
fi'j^ments of mutilated idols, and a light sprinkling of otlier 
ruins, are all that remain of the city of the aun. The decline 
of Heliopolis was owing to the same causes Which wrought 
the downfall of Thebes and Metnphis, and the most prominent 
amongst therri was idolatry. The Egyptians, at a very early 
age, were a civilized and knowing people. Their country was 
the cradle of tlie arts and sciences. But they had as early 
deviated from the worship of God. Their pyramids and 
columns, and temples and palaces, record the worship of brute 
Cifesitures and images; and the All-seeing Maker of the universe, 

' e%tjealmik;of ^ H is hallowed rights;^' would not endure the 
co^htwmelj^. : Hia tabernacle, the earthii Was m>fc to be polluted 
for evet by the WO^hip of dumb idols, which no more resem¬ 
bled .Him; than the iipe atnd the birboon rosembio His noblest 
handiwork, man; and in His mightiness. He stretched forth 
His hand, and, lo 1 rock-built palaces, and mighty temples, and 
towering pyramids, and gigantic monuments, became the graves 
of those who had reared them, and were surrounded with 
desolation, the witnesses of man’s impiety, and of the vengeance 
that overtook it. 

Tliese thoughts are yet more forcibly impressed, by pondering 
over the riiins of Babylon and Nineveh, both of which are fre¬ 
quently spoken of in Holy Writ. The first mention of Baby¬ 
lon, in history, is in Genesis, x. 10; and Nimrod, the mighty 
hunter before tlie Lord,” is there mentioned as its founder. 
But of the particulars of its antiq^uity we are comparatively 
ignorant, for no further notice of it is taken in IScripture, 
until the time of its connection with the history of the dews. 
The character of Nimrod leads us to believe, that originally, it 
wns at best but a community of unprincipled out-casts-^an 
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a@yitim i^ijf|l|^#rofllgate followers of tJie faiglity buttten jCHI 
the daysi the maraiitlio^ pro^ony of the desert 

appear toi|£^'|iad no fixed hive. . As Tagirants, tfeey pursued 
their rapine and plunder, and reeted/where they 

could from tfieir labors, till the bold Nitorod thcw^bt of col¬ 
lecting toge^e# the scattered herd. 

When thetiBible again speaks* of Babylon, it speaks of: Its 
wickedness i^nd approaching ruin. During the interval, it had 
become a griE^t cuty “"the capital of a great empire*"“^the seat 
of learning and ijivilization. But all thesexare passed pyer 
by the sacred blsl^tlait as of ho importance to history, for the 
hislory of its greatness and civilization was p ,history of mis¬ 
deeds and irreverence, Babylon had striven against the Dord. 
He records tlnrt, apd that only, for that records the whole 
detail of its history^that is the only truth about it, neceasary 
for men to know and Remember. 

Of Babel, tfie grefitest as well pa the moat antique edifice 
was the tower* rarious reasons have been assigned for its 
erection. As a refu,ge against the contingency of another flood, 
the Babylonians huUt the pile which they thought would 
over-top the Ipftiest rise of water. The vanity of leaving 
to posterity a nwmument of their labors and greatness, might 
also have been An; additional incentive. And to Worship in 
high placcsjif ftot^ihe teal cause, from which resulted the erection 
of the edifice, Wa^at least its ostensible apology. The worsb|||; 
of the heavenly bodies was then the mythology na^rnihgeiimiAllP' 
known), and to approach nearest to those bodihA^.J^btlf iro!h>^ 
dering them homage, waP the natutAi va8|3ifati#3t;; 
worshippers; and the codntry being a built the 

tower. The true Ood,: however, from Whonit they had aposta¬ 
tized, ^nocked at the frkii efforts of Ms eneiMes. The tower 
was destroyed, and the idolatrous union of nations broken; 
and to make the confusion complete, he occasioned diversity of 
languages amongst them, wMch rendered dispersion impossible 
to be prevented. 

The city, however, was again restored to more than its former 
splendour, by Belus and Semiramis; and the former was worship¬ 
ped by the inhabitants as a god. The temple of Belus was erected 
on the site of the tower, and it was the most interesting work in 
Babylon for a very long period, Herodotus bears testimony to 
ids magnificence, of which much was still to be seen at his 
^ime. The external form of the temple had much of the 
appearance of a pyramid, like many of the religious edifices 
in this country, as for instance, the great pagoda at Tsnjore; 
audit had large accommodations within, including a bed*room 
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'for th© ^gotl,, witliin ,tryohi'.i6ii-"a fit. 

virgin aaightly awaited Win I Mueh of the fhrmfore ivas of 
solid gold, of great Weight and valMo. There: w^s a golden 
altar, golden temple, a golden tl^rone, and ^ golden image 
of the godi 

Besides Bolus apd Serniramia;, jSTebuchadnea^i^r also contri¬ 
buted to the ipagnifioonce of Babylon, b^rom him originated 
the palace and hanging gardens, which were .counted among 
the wonders of the anincnt world, Ancient authors seem to 
difTer as. to the number of royal palaoof; but Herodotus 
mentions only one, and as he himself saw the ruins as they 
existed in his days, his account appears to be moat deserving 
of credit The ruin named Kasr, perhaps, marks the site, 
though it has been doubted if it is not the wreck of some 
later building. The gardens, says Quintus Curtius, presented 
at a distance the appearance of a forest growing on its native 
mountains* and Babylon being a fiat lOQUutry, having no 
mountainous eminences, the efiect of the prospect from a dis¬ 
tance must have been very grand. They occupied an extensive 
area, a,ini were composed of several large terraces, one above 
another, and the uppermost on a level with the top of the 
city walls.,. To water the gardens, therp was an aque¬ 
duct on the largest terrace, which was replenished from the 
river by a pump. These were decidedly tbeitiost magnificent 
;^pd marvellous works that Nebachadne?.zaridon8truoted iu the 
of :d|^oraling the city, and w© are told that they owed 
to the same cause, which led to the erection of 
the Ta| - . In mourning for his wife Amytis, 

who, during her iivibg day^s, bad ever retained a fond yearning 
for the forests aiidmountains of Media, among w hich she had 
been born, a loi^iiig husband raised this splendid and wonderful 
apology for scenery which nature had denied to Babylon, 
There are others who assert, that it was to please a living, 
and not in eoi(i^j||uioratioG of a dead wife, that these were 
erected. 

Besides the tower and the palace, with its hanging gardens, 
the other objects of admiration in Babylon were the walls of the 
city, pierced at intervals wdth gates of solid brass, the bridge, 
the lake, quays, banks, and canals. Of these, the embank¬ 
ments which preserved the city from the inundations of the 
Euphrates, excited the greatest admiration and wonder of 
anciopt authors. The building of these is attributed prin¬ 
cipally to Semiramis, but Nebuchadnezzar probably com¬ 
pleted their embclHsbiuent. We should here remark, that 
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the edifices J^Baihyl^n do not ep^pear to haye beeti as 
remurkaWe |;he elegance of their design aa for the vastnesa 
of their diplisisiona, and the solidity of their fabric was 
superior to this beauty of their exisclition. From the position 
of the ruins, it has also been conjectured, tWt the buildings 
were distributed In groups and patches; and these clusters 
were distant from each other, and but very intricately cottr 
nected. , > ' 

If the greatness, bfeanty, and majesty of Babylon attain^l 
their utmost elev^ttion during the time of Nebuchadnezzar, 
W'e have also reason to believe that vice, dissipation, and 
extravagance, had by that period taken deep root in the hearts 
of the people; for there fell a voic# from heaven, and it was 
told to the king Hebuclmdnezzar, that his kingdom was de¬ 
parted from him, for he had fi»rgotten that the Most High 
ruletJi in the kingdom of men, and was unduly elated by his 
majesty and power. The wrath of God was felt by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and for a time the people acknowledged God’s might. 
But idolatry had gained sure hold on their hearts, and was not 
to be thrown opt. His successors were vicious and profligate 
princes, and when his grandson, Belshazzar, defiled the sacred 
vessels of the temple of Jehovah, who was still worshipped 
in Babylon by the; Jews, the cup of wrath was 'filled to the 
brim, Belshazzar’e days were numbered, and 


” Tbo SJe«ra5 at hi$ gate, 
The Porsiaa on his throafe.” 



Then was Babylon, the great and the mighljri ^.thef praise of 
the whole earth,” ** the beaUty of the Ohaldee*® excellency,” 
overthrown. Her sijib8et|uent revolts and strUiggies against the 
Persian power only facilitated her ruin, and her palaces, walls, 
and towers, were stripped, year after year, age after age, till 
not enough of them remained to screen the beasts of the 
desert. There is not even a tree growing ruins, except 

one isolated withered trunk, the branches at t* top of which are 
still verdant, and the leaves of which make a rustling and 
melancholy sound, as 5f mourning over the surrounding desola¬ 
tion. The natives btdieve it to have flourished in ancient 
Babylon, and that it had been preserved by Providence for 
Ali to tie up his horse to it, as lie did after the battle of Hil- 
lah ! And of the ruins, the Bits Nimrod are all that remain to 
mark the spot where Babylon stood. 

From the capital of the Chaldean Empire, to Nineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, is an easy stage. There is much affillity also 
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between the history of the two cities, and Assigns 

the original foundation of both to Nimrod,* :,Kifins* how¬ 
ever, appears to Imve been the king to whom Nineveh chiefly 
owed its primitive power aod magnificence, though the recent 
researches of Layard have sufiScieutl}^ proved that, for its 
progress and. development, it has been indebtedi to the zeal of 
different sovereigns, at different periods of time. The dimen¬ 
sions of the city appear to have been extraordinary. In the 
Scriptures it is mentioned to be an exceeding great city, of 
three days’ journey, and it occupied a sejuare of about 480 
furlongs. The w ealth and greatness of the capital were also 
proportionate. The ruins, as they now stand, are shapeless, 
and almost inexplicable. Of vast palaces and colossal halls no 
traces remain, besides heaps of rubbish and stone, within the 
crevices of which the cormorant and the bittern have made 
their home. Walls and arches have disappeared from the sites 
where they stood, and the most attentive examination can 
scarcely detect there the mark of masonry. And yet enough 
remains of the vestiges of the past, to attest to the civilization 
and splendour of the age. The curious and inysterious sculp¬ 
tures ou the broken fragments, rough and primitive though 
they be as specimens of art, prove no mean degree of civili¬ 
zation in the days of old. The zeal of ^yard ha.s also dis¬ 
interred and dragged forth to light, anomstlofis and symbolical 
figures of winged bull and lions, and hawk-headed human 
and sphinxes, which, whatever may be the meaning 
tlfejt^W^EllEjbanded to typify, are expressive enough of the 
oriental spii^dour oC.jAt^cient Nineveh; and their vast dimen¬ 
sions convey an almost astounding idea of the size and state¬ 
liness of the temples and palaces which they were intended to 
adorn. The details of ordinary life also are represented 
in many of the fragments; and traces of delicate workman¬ 
ship, and minute and elaborate decoration, are often to be ob¬ 
served in the ^uk^ures. The gait, dress and bearing of the 
Ninevites, theij^ habits and costumes, even their vanity and 
indolence, may be traced in the tell-tale stones; and every 
fragment that speaks of desolation and ruin, is also a record 
of splendour and magnificence passed away. 

In her days of greatness, Nineveh rivalled Babylon in splen¬ 
dour and renown. She too had her pleaaiiro grounds and gar¬ 
dens, her palaces and temples; and oriental despotism was as 
luxurious within her walls as within the emphatienlly “ great 
city” of the Scriptures. Nor does the parallel slop here. 

According to the Bible, Asi^ur went forth, out of the land of Shinar, and build- 
od ^Nineveh. 







Hlneveli j&iibjrldn in id^>k<;ry< iixjpUly and winked nnts^ 

provolceid’4'ifepi||nidgment, felt lik.n- vengeance,. • I4ong*»«ife»*i0g 
«t»f1 slow; ,Tehoi«di ebpw«^d memy ^n the <Mty‘in the 

sending the ^^inevites Ji^epented, and Gnd 

eyed them with sWisfoetin^i But/as in Babylon, idok-. 
try was too dseprrooted to be entirely weeded out, and vice 
followed in; ila :#ake, ^nd tk^ demon of destruction pursued 
lifter her as constant as ever. Hineveh was destroyed by 
Cyaxares, klhg ^f Bersia and Media, and Habopolassar, king 
of Babylon, . , , 

Babylon and Nineveh were both overturned by the Persian 
power. 1^0 show jbow short lived is rnatfs vanity and greatrr 
, we shall noVf repair to vthe ruins of Pereepolls, the 
Chebal Minar, of palace of Forty Pillars, which, though 
never a seat of tho l^ersian Empire, was one of the greatest 
cities of the co,«ntry|^.ftnd was the burial place of many of its 
sovereigns. To i^.tiorp Persepolis owed its foundation, we know 
not. Cyrus, the regenerator of oriental power and civilization, 
may have added to ihe unfinislied basis, but be does not appear 
to Lave (lone mkdhifor it, and we have reason to believe that 
its existence dates .^rior to bis reign, Thus much, however, is 
certain, that the pjrjmitive <^ity owed-its chief splendour and 
magnificcLce tc; later kings,- to Darius the son of Ilystaspis, 
and to the feeble,;Herxes, whose contributions to perfecting the 
Minar, left un^pkbed ()y his father, deserve to be remembpri|;| 

in palliation’of<:iki'a, weakness as a sovereign, and 

efforts to 8ubdub,i,iie |reedoi^^,©f. Greecje., 

The approach % the''r^l^«:,uf the/;Ci^ebad'":Wm^^^ 
grand, the promijia|>“^-'-'^--'^-'-"“ -- 


ru .ttm/cu’ 


lending up to th^^&(Sv'/\The'asc^uf 
the steps not exceeding lour inch^ in he%hk l^c whole 
front is covered with sculpture and beafftifitl decorations. 
A crowd of interesting objects all at once com^s before the 
eye, and the execution of them appears been very 

beautiful. Standing figures, habited in ■ long robes, some 
armed with hours and arrows, some with spears and shields, are 
to be seen; and there are two spirited representations of fights 
between bulla and lions—combats wdiioh, at that age, perhapa> 
afforded delight % the Pereian people. Nor are the pillars 
themselves objects of lees interest. A few only yet stand entire; 
the rest are in various stages of dilapidation. The shattered 
bases of some remain, others lie buried under masses of ruins. 
The height of the columns that stand is sixty feet, and the 
shafts are finely fluted. The rest of the ruins appertaining to 
the pakofe is comprised of undietinguislmblo hOloeks. 
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B\tt beside the wondrotis ^rwiftS Of the 
tombs at Fersepolis wbich are almost as intere^tiiag as the 
itself. The greatest of men leave but a mound of 
earth to remind posterity . of' their gifeatness and power. 
When their glories are gone, those monuments wmain. But 
the}", too, decay in time, and man’s vanity is fOi^tten in the 
end. The , pyramids of Egypt, indeed, have not yet passed 
aVpuy. As test'maonieB of man’s perseverance* tboy survive. 
But they answer no longer the object for #hich they were 
raised. Who knows whom they entomb? 

But the very notion of their being the monumental remains of 
past heroes and statesmen, gives to these edifices a more than 
usual interest in the eye of tile traveller; and the tombs of Perse- 
p'olis have never failed to draw within their precincts all who 
have visited tlie ruins of the Minar. The origin^ avenues to them, 
according to Mr, Morier, must have been through subterranean 
passages, hid in intricate labyrinths, which nCae'but the privi¬ 
leged could have successfully threaded. ThCirriimS, however, 
are mOre freely accessible to the curious traveller. Por the 
most part they are richly decorated with sculpture; one of 
them, sipparently the oldest, appears to haVfe never been 
finished. The tomb of Cyrus is at a great distance from 
Persepoiis. But no traveller who has visited the bne, has neg¬ 
lected to visit the other. It is very simple’' in its form, and 
solid ip its structure, and had not man mutilated and in- 
an Isand, it had, most probably, preserved 

iti: o^igini! strength and appearance to the present day;—of 
such solid.made.. . ■ ■ 

Prom ']^er^epolr^;iililr.Buckl^Jbad#"Ua!!’to Damascus, to 
this day a populopjland fiourlahlng ctty. It k frequently men¬ 
tioned in the Scriptures, and was well-knotvn in the days of 
Abraham. The origin of it, however, it is not possible to 
trace. Its days of greatest gloi*y were those of iBenhadad 
II., king of Syria, who ‘gathered all his host together, and 
went up and besieged Samaria, and warred against it. The 
Bible informs us, that in' this campaign, Benhadad was ac¬ 
companied by thirty-two kings, and when, in addition to this 
circumstance, we mention that Damascus was then the capital 
of -Syria, its might and glory will be easily understood. But 
after all, Benhadad was an idolater ; the Syrians called «Iehovah 
the God of the hills, but denied that He was God of the valleys* 
or capable of defending his chosen people on the plains ; and 
the Lord of the hills and valleys resented tlie impiety, and the 
king of Damascus and his men were compelled io fiee for their 
lives. 

K I 
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We nj^'^stiira pver a pag© in the history of 
It very after ceases altogethep, to figure as an indepen¬ 

dent kingd^p, an<i becomes, by turiia, tributary to the liabj- 
loniaiij Fej^ian^ Greek, and Koman powers. At the time of 
Darius, the royal treasury of the Persian Empire, and 

then it fell Into the hands of Alexander, after the battle of 
Issus, and; after his death, fori)te<i a part of the kingdom of 
the Seleucidte, till it finally passed to the liojiiaas. Under the 
Syro-Macedonit^n dynasties, and the Homans, it was the capital 
of Coele-Sym. - As a Homan Province, it is constantly referred 
to in the New Ti^fament, and is the scone of Paul’s humili¬ 
ation and conversion, and of the first spreading fortii of 
Christianity ainoUK the Gentile world. It was a considerable 
city also under, .the Saracen Caliphs, and was the residence 
of the OinmiadoB; and it still fioiirishes as a living city—being 
the capital of ^ jpkishalk^. and the second in importance in all 
Syria. ' 

Damascus stands in the midst of an immense plain, cele¬ 
brated for its picturesque effect and beauty, which is mucli 
heightened by the circumstance of its being nearly surround¬ 
ed (it is so surrounded on three sides,) by naked and dreary 
hills. The city fiscs, as if. out of the heart of a forest of tail 
palm and cypress trees, and its domes and minarets stand in 
beautiful con^ast to the beauties of nature. It is seven miles 
in circumference, itnd is intersected by four or five 
rivers. There ate many noble mosques, and fine 
and there are fountain? in every part of the city, 
in every house, supplied by running streams,' which' tfaverse the 
t<uvn in every direction. I'he poptilatipn biis been estimated 
by some at 4,00,000 soulsj, though, probably, it is less by half. 
J^roviaions are so fine and so cheap, that Came says, that it is 
** no place to perform penance inand the orchards and 
gardens bloom with the finest fruits and flowers. 

The streets of the desert-girt metropoHa are thronged with re¬ 
presentatives from all parts of the world. The condition of the 
Christians is not quite so easy as might be wished, though 
much of prejudice and bigotry has softened down of late. 
Under the Egyptians, they had toleration and protection. 
Hut the Turks are more stubborn in their bigotry and 
hate, and deride the Christian name. The applauding wel¬ 
come, liowever, that Lady Heater Stanhope received, when 
passing through the streets and bazars of the city, proves 
that their abhorrence of infidels is not insuperable, llie 
it^habitants have also very filthy habits, like oriental nations 
feaeraily, and the interior portions of the town, by their 
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wncIcanHriess, form a sad contrast to the outward of it 

The esTcess of fiJth in soine countries originates fr^miwant 
of water. But, as we have sa.id before, in Damascus, almost 
every house has a fountain, aud yet it' is one of the filthiest 
cities in all Asia. The »lew«’ quarter jiarticukriy* is peculiar* 
ly offensive to the organa of smell and sight, though in number 
the Jews are only about 1,000 mou. Thefe is also a hospital 
for lepers, where patients from fifty miles round are compelled 
by the authorities to reside, not to receive medical treatment, 
but to yot. And this increases the iineleanliness of the place. 
Christian civilization even now could do much for this ancient 
city, and we verily behove that God ha's spared it from the 
usual curse of idolatry,—destruction ami desolation,-—that the 
Bite from whence Christianity was first preached to the 
Gentile world, might, in time, be one of His holiest temples. 

We were not near the poet of Lalia R^hhf when ho sent 
his Peri winging over the vale of Balbec, to see such a pretty 
sight, as a child at play. 


** Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy mid as wild as they. 

Chasing, with eager hands and cydS, 

The beautiful blue damsel flies, 

That flattered loiuul the jasraino steitas, 

J-ake w'inged'flowcrs or flying gems 

q^erwise we would have taken the celestial wanderer for our 
sainted Lebanon,” instead of the very accurate, 
nfc'yifhiy|ji'';somewhat prosy Mr. Buckley.'■ The poet has 
given us fuch; a rich picture of “all tho enchanted regions 
thereJ calling, tip even “,pay lizards” to,glitter on the walk of 
ruined shrinesi aind shotting us 


shimng streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their hanks, &;c., &c.” 

That we find it difficult to relish the plain narrative of the 
Bachelor of Arts; and yet sooth to say, some obstinate 
inward monitor, that will take no denial, insists on our 
trusting to a guide who writes in solid prose, in preference to 
one who,. mounted on “ his hot steed,” capers too recklessly 
for truth. 

The city of Baalbock is now completely in ruins. The 
name signifies, in the Syrian tongue, the city of Baal, the 
sun; and the site appears to have been one of the earli¬ 
est dedicated to the ‘'Sabean mythology. The history of 
the ruins, however, is very unsatisfactory. We have scarcely 
any information about them. The magnificent remains that 
yet surVive the ravages of time, attest the greatness and 
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luxury ttiB susoieht city. But wc arc left ccinpletely in 

the dark the date of their erection, and the men who 

raised th^^t Traces are to be Seen of many structures of 
great ant^uity having been restored and altered at subse¬ 
quent epoehs of their greatness; But when this was done, and 
what nation did it, we can only guess,—^and guess, too, in the 
dark, hanug no data to go by. In the Way of restoration 
something' may have been done by the Eromans, but 
certainly not much. , 

Of the ruins, the objects most familiar to the eye of the 
traveller are immense quantities of hewn stone, and fragments 
of pillars scattered about in all directions. But these are by 
no means the thnst prominent memoiials on the spot; for the 
remains of the temples still preserve a majestic and proud 
appearance. CoriEthian pUIars of pompous size formed the 
colonnades of the; temples, and their architectural beauty was 
so pre-eminent;f that, even, at the present day, in their muti¬ 
lated condition,; the eye is never satisfied with gazing at them. 
The designs also appear to have been on the boldest plan, 
striking the mind with an air of greatness seldom felt while 
looking at iikn specimens of modern art. Perhaps the vigor and 
vastnessof the Original conception has, in some cases, suffered 
from the workmanship of a later age. The labors of different 
ages is palp^bjy blended in many of the remains extant. JBfut 
the effect of'ribh-whole, is bold and sublime. .,. , 

. The viciitdtddek'which reduced such epIendid-;-Mf^bi?k®l|^t' 
the past, cannqi now -be historically, traced^!^ 
little light to guide u« in the ^5nquiny^ab0Ut^ the: iecli 
Baid'bcmc, as in 'invesrigating jte .^d'vImpbSFtance^- Its 
history is a mass of ooh^sii^, T;^gue, aw;5nflenififce, and not 
to be unravelled. The promulgation of Islamism, however, 
evidently completed the work of desolation, the* ignorant 
bigotry of the followers of Mohammed ever delighting in 
pillage, destruction, and massacre. And sd completely has 
desolation wasted the soil, that even the fruitfulness of nature 
has now deserted the spot, and neither ** golden melons,” nor 
roses, nor pomegranates, though conjured up by the poet’s 
fancy, are there abundant. 

Baalbeck is a magnificent sight, when viewed beneath the 
Betting sun. So is Palmyra at sunrise, according to the enthu- 
fliastio Lord Lindsay. If the architecture of Baalbeckis superior 
to that of the ancient Tadmor^ the grandeur of the general 
cfiTect of the ruins of the latter city has, espedislly by earlier 
traveller^# been often preferred. Some recent visitors, how- 
h^ve censidered its position rather unfavorable to the 
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effect cf ite fei^uty. It is situated at tlie foot ojT djc^y i|ioun- 
tstins, and tlieir natural grubiiinity and elevatioH jpiacjb the 
works of art in a diaadvailtageous (Contrast. If the eity hstd 
been on tli^ eumnut of the biUsj it would have bad a more 
imposing appearance; but, as it is, it suffers instead,of gaining 
by its position. Yet, in spite of such drawback/ the ruins of 
Palmyra still astonisVi the traveller. The palm treess are not 
«o abundant now on the site, as they must have been when it 
got its Grecian name. But they are still to be found in the 
gardens which environ the ruins, and are gladdening beacons 
to the weary traveller, assuring him of fresh water and 
green shade ; and the city of palms owes much of its interest 
to the trees which shade and enliven it. 


‘Solomon founded Palmyra, otherwise called Tadraor, Thad- 
mor, or Tamar. He^iraised it to be one of the main stations 
of the commerce he so successfully prosecuted* and it was 
frequented in his time by caravans from the leading cities 
of the East,, Its position facilitated its grandeur. The caravans 
from Persia and India, and other remote countries to the 
East, found it the most convenient resort to unload their 
wares; and merchants from the West also found it to be the 
best market to dispose of their oonimodities. And thus it 
soon became the chief mart of the commerce, oarried on by 
land. But trafHo changes Its routes, and in time, ,Tadmor ceas- 
be resorted to by caravans. Even so eariy the reign of 
was become a waste. It ,waa rebuilt by Adrian, 
climate; but'lbu chief source of its 


greatness hud parsed ay^ay. Uhd^ Caracalk it obtained the 
privilege of a Edn^ah colony. \It,»gai^^ became independent 
under Odcnatus, when the Boman power declined; and his 
widow, Zenobia, made it the capital of the Eastern Provinces of 
the Eoman Empire, which she conquered and took. Of this 
extraordinary woman, Aurelian, the greatest general of his 
age, has said, that she was ** prudent in council, firm in her 
character, wise in her conduct towards the army, liberal 
when occasion called for it, stern when severity was require 
ed and that ** the whole people of the East and of Egypt 
eo dreaded her displeasure, that neither Arabs, Saracens, 
nor Armenians, dared to raove,”eo as to offend her.* But 
the Amazon queen was in her turn vanquished by the Bo¬ 
man general, and led in triumph to Borne, and Palmyra, 
rebuilt by a Boman, was destroyed by Boman hands. 
Subsequent Emperors contributed a little to its restoration 


,• III taor® recent time?, Lady Hester Stanhope was crowned queen of JPalrayea by 
thcBodouius. . 
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atjain. Bwt/iri 744, A. IX, tt feir irttt> Ilie hnnd^^ of t!io 
Mosletiisr, Merwan* and waamvagely dealt with. 

What wotljv^hf destruction i-emaifted undone, Mum finally com¬ 
pleted by iHe:arfny of Timur, A. p. 1400,^ t ; 

The ruins of Palmyra" stand in the midst of a desert of 
sand, shelt#ed by mountains to ‘ the west and north, but to-, 
wards the other two cardinal points^ the prospect is only 
hounded by the hor^xon. Seen from a great distance, the view 
tolls with s^rikihg effect. Corinthian columns of white mar¬ 
ble present the appearance of a forest from afar; and nume¬ 
rous square tombs look like so many temples of quaint but 
interesting form. These, however, are the remains of compa¬ 
ratively later times. The tombs might possibly be the relics 
of older days than the Koman era,—they may be the monu- 
menfs of the ancient Palmyrenes. But they arc not vestiges 
of the days of Boldmon, and tliah they thei'c are no older re¬ 
mains extant. Of the works of modern times, the remains 
are many, and they are chiefly characterized by jastonishing 
vastness of matomls., Stones of enormous size appear to have 
been used in mofet of the buildings, and there are ceilings yet 
to be seen, ntade of one single slab. And the fragments of 
architecture n.re sb numerous, tliat were the theory advanced 
that all the people lived in palaces, it would not be easy to 
gainsay the dognaa. There is also a fountain remaining, eajd 
to be one of five, that graced the ancient city. It is ^ 
phuroous spring, and believed by the people of the ,0puntryt;w 
have extraordinary medklnai;virtues. , '.y 

As Palmyra was the chief mart of the iand trade in the days 
of Solomon, so Tyre was the chief mart kr the commerce then 
carried on by sea. It was a j^reat city in those times. We 
read that David, the father of Solomon, went to Hi^am, king 
of Tyre, to ask for help in rearing the temple of the Lord; 
and the burden of Ezekiel’s lamentation shows that the an¬ 
cient Tyrians h.ad reached a very advanced stage of civiliza¬ 
tion. But civilization was pushed to ah extreme extent in 
Tyre. Her ricliea and her fairs; her merchandise, her mari¬ 
ners, and her pilots; her silver, iron, tin and lead; her ivory 
and her gold; the honey, the oil, and the balm; spices and 
precious stones, and rich apparels of purple and of blue, had 
created new sources of gratification for the eager mind cf 
man,, and enervated civilization into luxury. And the city 
that had said, ** I am of perfect beauty,” before the thrones 
of wtose elders the nations of the whole eadrth displayed 
their treasures, fell by its Capuan indulgences, One cor* 
rhplioh another. The true and only ^Od was dfeeert- 
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ea for sen^elessi, itlols-*-tho ctinni|5ig workmansiim; jj^jf .ibomaa 
hands; p-nd tliOo the cup of wra^;h was filled, and 
after conqueror arose, the appointed miaUters of yengeaooe, 
to punish the impiety. ' ^ ^ ,,, 

The first to chastise the presumptuous glory of Tyre, 
was jN^ehuehadnez^ar, who, unable to get at the wealth of 
the Tyrians, fazed, in his anger, the whole, town to the 
ground, and slew all the inhabitants who failed to effect 
tlieir flight. The city thus destroyed, neyer^ recovered its 
glory ; and the site is named Old Tyre,”, in contradistinc-^ 
tion to the “ New Tyre,” which the entorpyising spirit and 
perseversiTi'ce of tl»e Tyrians raised instead. The new city 
had a long efa of })cace to form its greatness and renown. 
Till the age of Alexander tlie Grreat, there does not ajipear 
to have been- any potent enemy to molest its rising dignity, 
and when the mad Blacedoniuii appeared hefoye its walls, it 
was again the , greatest of Syro-Phccnician cities. After 
a tedhms siege of seven months, however, it was conjpelJod 
to }ield to the perseverance of the Greeks, tuid it was then 
that the ruins of Old Tyre, as much as had! survived till 
then, were cast into the sea, that the prophecy might be 
fulfilled, they shall lay thy BtOnes, and thy tiuiber, and thy 
dust, in the midst oi' the wstor, and thou shaU fie no more ; 
though then be sought for, yet shalt thou never foe found 
a||am/’ and, verily, the exact site of the old city cannot now 

' invader'of New Tyre was Antigonus; hut he 

efifected nfilhfiigj’and.tfie, Tyrians enjoyed peace till the age 
of the, Crtiaadea.! ,But, the glory of Tyre was gone ; for the 
rivalry of .Alexandria had eclipsed its commercial importance. 
A harder doom, however, awaited it yet. The word of 
God had passed that it should fie a place for fishers to 
dry their nets, on. During the Crusades, it was several 
times fiolenguered, and, in 121)1, it was compelled to yield 
to the Muhaunnedaus, who utterly demolished its splendid 
iortifications. The most remarkable mins now are the 
two ports of the city. The moles w'hich formed them have 
fieen iimch washed off by the sea, and the tow^ers which 
flanked them have almost entirely tumbled down. And its 
present inhabitants are only a few poor fishermen, the wit¬ 
nesses of the fulfilment of the prophecy. Broken walls, pillars 
and vaults, are also to fie met with heaped together, but not a 
house is to be seen contradicting the dread decree, thou ahalt 
fie built no more.” 

From Tyre Mr. Buckley conducts ub to the fuina of Petra, 
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tlie i^flJlqraya'F ' Whe,tj'tfacob, fey ..'t|:fe4‘ltatei^<jsl*i 

tion of supplanted feis feroffeer JEsad in jbis birth-fight, 

the latter*|wfeo had principally offended his Maker fey ,fei» 
marriage ij^llh the Canaamtes,,went into the country fVom the 
face of his iferfetfeor, and took shelter in the district of Mount 
Seir ; and ithere his descendants* the Edomites, extirpating 
the ancient inhabitants, made their caverned dwellings their 
home. AV!e, have every reason to believe that* at a viery eply 
age, the spirfe;ed> Edomites cut the solid rocks into archi¬ 
tectural figures, and erected the palaces, of which we haye yet 
such auMime reipains; and the city of the rock very soon be¬ 
came a monument of their pride and glory. The hardy and 
independent descendants of Esau, restless* wild and energetic, 
"Were to be discouraged by no amount of labour ; and, the 
excavations in the rocks testify to this day* to the wmndroga 
tolls they bor0, and a-lsn to an amazing progress in civilization. 
But the fiAt, had gpRe forth* that the elder should serve the 
younger. No aitfppnt of glory or power could recall ik, O 
thou that dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that hold eat the 


height of the .hill* though thou should make thy nest as high 
as the eagle, I will bring thee down from thence*” The frater¬ 
nal feud among itfee descendants of the brothers would not 
cease, and eventually Amaziah, the descendant of Jacob* gained 
by conquest the possession of Petra. 

In the reign bf tfee liluiperor Trajan, Arabia Petrea beosit|t|^, 
a province q| the Boman Empire; and under the 
original structures of the Edomites received epme ,fe^to 
and even embellishment. I^ut these are:^A^il| 4*®^^disi»abl© 
from the rest The niodiEcatiqns and alterafldoas fej different 
ages are correctly indica^d fey the different character of the 
sculpture, and even where the elucidation of flie several orders 
mixed up is difficult, it cannot ha said to be impossible. 

What contributes most to the magical effect of the ruins of 
Petra, is the rich and various color of tfee rocks. They are 
of all kinds, and. blended so as to form every sliade and hue 
that we adnure in the plumage of birds or in flowers. Besides 
this, the architectural designs that embellish the fronts of the 
buildings, are peculiarly sumptuous and attractive. Taste and 
skill appear to have been tasked to tbeir utmost capabilities iu 
working out these decorations. The interior of the buildings 
is for the most part quite plain and destitute of ornaments, 
but they are not necessarily wanting in beauty and effect; and 
the palace, the temple, and the tomb, have all the same charac¬ 
ter. They partake alike also in the extent of their desolation, 
Bdpm shall be a desolation/ bas beeu verified* and the moun- 
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“SI'rowi Potm' tp' tbe oaves of 'Mtora is'a rafbor.'l^pg^ap; 
but wo c|o act <|uarrel wiitih Hr. PackleyV arrangemOtst, wTbi^, 
from tbO tocky oity t>f Arabia, leads pa af once to the rock- 
hew ft temples of India. If the latter arc not aO aftcioftt as the 
caverns of ;JKsau and his descendants, their aftliqnity is still 
very remote; and as architectural remains, though very defici¬ 
ent in regularity, and very poor in proportion^, they arc not 
altogether despicable pnvofs of ihe perseverance and art of 
former generationg^ The grotesque figured of the Hindu 
dcitiee eufficiently explain why these gigantic excavations were 
made. , As in Egypt and Assyria, a false belief exacted these 
hal’d tributes from the labor of man; and the ruins of Eilora 


and Salseite, read aright, teach the same edifying lessons of 
morality as those of Thebes, Babylon and Afineveh. In the 
cause of a false religion xiOeie raised the mighty edifices which 
surprise us so much by the grandeur of thpir dimensions; and 
their present state of silence and desolation sufficiently ex¬ 
plains the destiny, present and to come, of the religion they 
were designed to honor. The symbols of Budhism survive, but 
to show that Indian Budhism is no more ; and Brahniinism 
too, we would fain believe, is fitst flying Out of the land, repell¬ 
ed by the wholesome influence of a purer orbed; 

The history of the cave-temples in India is altogether un- 
Imown, evpry portion of ancient Indian history being lost ia 

but the remaina which exist, clearly 
attest; ^he knoiOnt splendour and influefic© of the religion of 
Budhi' : Thb excavations for the most part have a very impos¬ 
ing cliaracteri The darkness of the iaterior, the gloomy ap- 
peamnee of the gigantic rocks and rocky figures, the massive¬ 
ness of the pillars, even the superincumbent appearance of the 
solid rock, give th© whole assemblage of structures an air of 
greatnoaa and awe. This description is true, as well of Ele- 
phanta and Salsette, as of Eilora. EUora, however, has by far 
the most numerous excavations, and the construction of its 
subterrannean edifices displays to the greatest a(|yaiitagc the 
skill of Indian artists. They are, however, nbiv all alike 
deserted and abandoned*—all alike hushed in desolation ;—^all 


alike crumbling into ruins; nor are there any prospects for them 
of better days to come, unless, as suggested by Bishop Hebcr, 
the largest of the Budhisfc temples should be converted into a 
place of Christian worship. 

Mr. Buckley did not find anything to detain him in India 
after his visit to Eilora. But among the ancient cities of the 
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worH* B^wcr dosorvefi a place, jind shall have it in our pagoa* 
Tt 13 the all ihe cities in tUntluStaiia and is reputed 

to Iia'^o been founded by its patron deitVi Matiadeva. It is 
likewise adtiounted to bo the nearest road to heaven. Of its 
anciont history wo haie no records. Mythology traces its ori¬ 
gin fiom the remotest ages; and it isregaided as the birth-place 
of the gods, and the al)ode of super-human sages; and its nar¬ 
row sUeets and curious lofty Imildiinigs give it a mysterious and 
unusual aspect, much in confiimatlon of its pretensions to anti- 
quilj. The city is in the sliapc of a half moon, witli its inner 
euiwe on tho rivl^r sale; and its suburbs arc of considerable 
extent. Tho houses are generally foui, five, or six stories 
high, and they are large huij<iings, but the rooms are unventi- 
lattd, and iiisufFerablv close. Tho temples and mosques arc 
woithicr specimens Of nrchiteetuio, aiid present a splendid pano¬ 
rama to the view’’ The spires and domes of the tem])lo lise above 
the terraces of the higher houses, and tho iniuaiet->“of the mos¬ 
ques are higher atill. Especially the greit mosque budt by Au- 
rung^ebc, i^hoota ita minarets tar into the sky ; and, though not 
the lugest, it ia assuredly tho moht prominent object m the city, 
ft is said to have been ciet'ted on the site of a magnificent 
Hindu temple, desfcro\ed b\ the intolerant Kmperor for the 
pin pose of humiliating the lliahinans. On the nver side, the 
(fhatSf dcBOcndiug from llie top of the high bank to tin* bed of 
1 lie river, are also nobio stiucfcuio'*. They are many of iheut 
of solid masonry, ami ail gencially plcafiing to the ©ye. CNi 
account of them, especially, the view of the city from the bpfib** 
Rite bank is a good one, but that from the minarcta of tho groat 
mosque is, jierfmps, still more magnificent, 

Oi the iiioktry prevalent in Benares, w© need not here say 
mmh. If has been remarked, and we believe correctly, that 
the images of the gods worshipped are more numerous thdiu 
the liMiig human inhabitants of the city, and yet Benares 
is a very papulous city. These images are mostly of Maha- 
deva, who is not unfrequcntly repicfeented by that most 
abominable of all nqnescntalion^i, tho Arffha^ or the conjunction 
of the Lmgam and the Yoni; and these are to be seen, wot 
only in tho temples, but in piivate houses and gardens, and at 
the comers and by the Rides of ‘■trects and thoroughfares. After 
tilts, it 18 unne<*(»ssary to add that the city has little real holiness 
about it. ()u the contrary, it is one of the most wicked places 
in India, bwarnnng with courtezans and sinners of every desciip- 
tion, and w( tear that tho fate ot Sodom and Gomorrah is iiu* 
pending o\cr it, and will overtake it, unless timely averted 
by the triumph of truth. 
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Hr. Bu<}kley’« omission to notioc Beoarcs fimoog anciout 
cities of the woflfl, after all, is fully justlUable, for the momu- 
rials of hinwan progress are very scanty iu this aopiont city. 
I’ew buiWin^rg of very ancient 'date are to ho seen at pre¬ 
sent, though, in a large portion of tlio inaterittla of wtw'ch 
the more modern buildings are compot?e*d, it i« not impossible 
to trace marks of great antiquity. Many of flic cominonest 
buildings for instance, are oompo'^cd of stones richly carved, 
and of varying ornamental characters. Here it la evident that 
fragments of more splendid editieeb have been applied to other 
purposes since their destruction. Towards the north-east of 
the city, traces of some ruins are also to be seen, the ground 
for miles being strewed with ftagineutsof bricks and stones, 
and several moutids of variom kinds and sijses ; and from tlieso 
rcdics of Buddhiam have been frequently dug out. But of the 
history of these ruins we know absolutely nothing. TIio name 
of JCanhi occurs frequently in the Hindu Shaslras, but tlioae 
legendary annals merely aftord light sullicient to make the 
daikness visible. From the we learn that Kashi ea^isted 

before those yVnmv wcic vvritten ; but we learn nothing more. 
If we could gel an authentic history ot Benares, it would much 
elucidate, w« think, the gndual progn^ss of Ilindnisin. 

From Indu we go to (’hina, and to the most northern part 
of it, there to visit Pekin, the capilal ot the Ohiueso Empire. 
Though ad ancient city, Pekin survi\cs in all its glory ; and is 
the meltopoKs of a thud of the human race, if tlie ostimates bo 
correei,! by which the population of the globe is sol down 
to be 900,(H)0,()00 souls and that of China ."KJO 000,000. 
Nankin waS originally the chief city of China, but, in very 
early times, the troublesome Taiftars, or rather the Huns, 
rendered the removal of the court to the frontiers of the 
kingdom necessary, and from that time l^ekin, from a village 
state, rose into siguificAnce. The present city is described to be 
divided into three parts, enclosed oiu* within another, and sur- 
rounde<l by theirrespeotive walls. Of these, thefirst.ind iunennobt 
enclosure is by far tlie most important and grand, ^aad eontuins 
the palaces of the king, and the courts of tlui royal family. 
All the palaces are superb. Where the st> !e of art appears 
rutlicr unnatural, and this we fancy is a liequent case, the 
Chinese having a very fantastical and grotc.^que method of 
tlieir own in every tiling, the ehiboratenobs of the woikinan- 
siii]) almost invariably makes up for the whimsical chnr.icter 
of the design. Within this enclosure there is also a magnifi¬ 
cent flower garden, called the “ Earth’s liepose,” where tho 
queen delights to take her stroll. 
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TU<? seooi^lU ouolosure is the residence of the officers ef the 
court end of the greater merchants; and the third is occupied 
by Chined^ shop-keepers and tradesmen* an«l all tlie lower 
orders of society; nnd the change of localities is forbidden. 
The first enclomro is named “ The Forbidden City*” and, as a 
place of residence, it is foihidden to all but the royal family. 
'Ihc second and third urc not so rigidly guarded, but the Man¬ 
darins t ike goof* cstc that they nre not huddled up witli the 
mob. The poptthition of th(‘ capital is so great, that even the 
uidoat are always scenC'. of bustle and contusion. It is 

estiinatwl by the latent nekoning at H()0,00{) souls, and tlu'isc, 
with their horses, mules, ehaits ,iml waggons, enliMUi the city 
day bj <lay, as if some iintisivd show hid drawn in the whole 
country arouiuJ. One would evp vt that streets in which there 
was so much perpetual animation would be kept clean; but 
cleanlineHs is not to oiiental virtue, and they aie full of dut 
and dust. 

Fokin is both an ancient and n modern city, and it has both 
aneient and modern edifiee*? in it. C)t its antlipiitios, however, 
Ml. Btiekley docs not say much, nor have wo* any information 
to enable us to make up tor his short-coining. The fact is, in 
the course of tuisic, they have all undergone modern impiovo- 
ment, and the only piece of architecture that yet returns nii 
old appearance, ib the (5 rent Wall, accounted among the womhrs 
of the earth. The priviio houses arc all mean and poor look¬ 
ing, and very few of them are two-storied. Tlie^ arc neither 
models of architf'cturc, nor good Mpeoimons of it; and there 
is no vestige to show that greater progress towards individual 
eoinfort liafl been made there in the good old times. 

From Fekin, as if for the purpose of setting at defiance all 
conjecture as to tlm principle of his arrangement, Mr. Buckley 
conducts us to .Jerusalem. Even before the reign of David, 
•ferusUem was an important city. It was David, however, who 
increased its consfMiuenco by soieoting it as the capital of .Judah 
and the seat of his glory ; and he commenced preparations for 
bulhling the house of (lod in it, which was left to Solomon 
actually to build. Tlie successors of Solomon were not all 
pious princes, Kehoboaiu even evinced a tendency to idolatry, 
and the consequence was that Bhishak. king of Egypt, eon- 
quiwcd the city and despoiled the temple. The f-ite of Jeru- 
aalom was no better under succeeding princes. Some of them, 
indeed, endeavoured to repair the havoc it had suftered, but 
the people hud grown sinful, indolent, and profligate—they had 
forgotten their God: and Nebuchadnezzar completed, with firo 
auvi sword, what the king of Egypt had begun—the destruction 
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of the city. Still diaposed to raejrcy^ the Lord turaed an eye 
of compassion on fallen Jerusalem. A new teinplCi and a new 
city, were erected, and, thouj^h these did not roach all the 
splendour of times past, dreams of future glory elated on<5e 
iiK^ro the minds of the Jews. But Ptolemy took Jerusalem 
by ftiirprise, and dispelled these anticipations for a time; and 
under the Egyptian rule the design of amalgattmting the Jewish 
religion with the belief of the ragans had well ntgh ruined 
the city, a fate which was only prevented by the devotion 
of Judas and his followers. Tlic temple was re-taken by the 
Jews, and repaired and puiificd, (a statue of Jupiter having 
been set up in it tor a while,) and the worship ot God was 
restored. 

In 63 B. C., Pompey again surprised the city of the Jews, 
and on that occasion its walls were demolished. Crassna, B. C. 
f)l, fulloweil at the heels of J*omp(>y, and pillaged even tlic 
sand nary, which the other liad spared. In 43 H. 0.. however, 
Autipater rebuilt the broken walls, and during the reign of his 
son Herod, the city was much strcngAhcneil and enlarged. The 
old temple was pulled <lown, and a magnilioent new one ereetod 
on the site, and other toj)lctide<l improvomenta were made, such 
as lully jiuitili«‘d tlic remark ot‘ i’liny, that, at this ]>{>riod, 
Jerusalem was by tar the most splendod city, not ol Judea 
only, but of the whole oast. But this proS}icrous morning 
was destined to end in gloom. The city was captured by 
Tititd A, H. 70. The immediate cause of the capture 
was the rebellion of the Jews against the Homan power. 
The oppression of the Homan goveniors, added to the overt 
insults of the emperors to their religion,^ drove the H'ducw 
people to desperation. They betook themselves toanin, and 
were worsted. The cruelty Of the Komans then expelled them 
from their homes, and, when they attempted, with native 
stubbornness, to regain possession of them, the last remnants 
of the race were expelled from the city, and it was made death 
for them to approach it. 

Two hundred years after these event.’, Helena, the inuthev of 
Constantine, visited the ruins of Jerusalem, and on the supposed 
site of the nativity at Bethlehem, built some chmehes; and, 
after her. Constaiitlne also built a magniliecmt church on the 
site of the Holy Sepulchre. In A. 1). Justinian also 
built a magnificent chapel upon hlount Moriah, in honor of 
the Virgin. But in the mean time, the Roman name ami Ro¬ 
man greatness had passed away. Tlic Gotlw and the VandnL 

* Tht' Ejnpt'ror Caligula lit so Ur .'i') to onlor hi*- Malito to lit ot up m (li< 
k* of (joa 
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had triumphed over the glory of Borne—rude barbarism had 
o\ei-riddeu |i^on opted civilization. The Boman possceaioa of 
Jerusalem therefore had endcrl, and the Beisiann, and after 
them the Arahi.nis, had become mastcis of the Holy City. The 
cruelties they indicted on the pious pilgrims fiom the West, 
led, at a auhso<]|uent perioil, to the Crusades, of which it would 
exceed our purpose here to speak. For all the blood that 
was slicil, for all the money that was wasted in tho«!Q obstinate 
iiud much prolonged oondicts, Jerusdem, up to this day, is in 
the hands of nnboUovers. 

Of the mins of ancient Jerusilem not oven a traee sun Ives. 
The appearance of the city from a distanoo is CA.eeeiiingIy deso¬ 
late. i\)r several uiileij around the mountains arc bar<*, steep 
and rocky, jnosentiufj an unifoimly des'^'rted appeaianee; and 
the city stands as if cut oil from the world in bohtude. Within 
tlie city there is hardly a stone now which could be pointed 
out as having belonged to those structures, which are alluded 
to by the inspired historian'^. Even the f(mndation& are broken 
up, and every fragment hafi been swept away. Ihc ruins which 
now accost the tiavellcr, arc all of eompai itivi ly niodirn date. 
U ere a Homan tower is to b^ v-cen elected on massive Jewidi 


architecture; there a Tarki-'h mosque raUed on llebicw touii- 
ihtion'^; but eyen the Jew < h portion of such remains evidently 
lelougod not to the ancient ci*y. The fragmentw of Homan 
architecture are many. Some handsome lemains of 
nic splendour are also to be mot with. But Judah Jias hmtn 
Ciibl down completely, for there is not even » yestige of Iter 
ancient glory. 

Mr. Buckley next devotes four pages to Bmyrnft^ Wo fear 
wo can hjjdly afford it lUoro than onepqriigraph. We have no 
authentic history of its antiquity, nor any hold to help our 
gr )ping in the dark. Tantalus, the sou of Jove, is said to have 
been its founder: but as Tantalus, after all, is but a fibulous 


character, this adds not much to our knowledge of it. The 
Lvdians laid it w-mte and desolate early as the time of 
AJe^au<Jer the Great ; hut it wms sufHcquently rebuilt, and, 
wTiih 1 the Homans, appears to have been regauled as one of the 
‘‘'ties ol the East. In A. IX 177 it was agnn dcstioyed 
1 though it was rebuilt by Marcus Aure- 
hu^*On a splendid scale, it never regained its ancient impor- 
tinccand pio^pprity. For this city the convulsions of nature 
wrought more mischief than the ravages of man. Except 
(. 8 m lum, the theatre, and the temple of Jupiter Aermus, 
s ancient structures survive, nor are even their 

kiss’*, “If gW. it 
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was pronounced to bo ^^the lovely, the crown of Ionia, the or- 
nainoJit of Asia f and its lofty Acropolis was crowded with 
spechnens of art. which have (jertainly not yet been crjuallcd 
in modern Its temples and tombs, villas and baths, 

also, w'ere edifices of fjiicat taste and grandeur; but they 
have all given place now to Mohimmodun mostiues and 
minarets. 

And now to Ephesus, the city of the Amazons, more cele- 
brat(“(l still for its temple of that Amazonian godde-^s, Biana. 
whose worship wms here celebrated, up to a vety late period, 
with peculiar poipp and mngnifiepn<*e. Thq temple of Diana 
was Iniint down on the niglit that Alexander av.ms born. 
Alexaridcr afterwards oflbied to rebuild the edifice, on tire 
condition of being permitted to inscribe hia name on the trout; 
but thU the inhabitants iudign'intly refused, and at their own 
expense erected a ilrnclun*, which occupied ^20 years in build¬ 
ing, and the magnificcnoe of whicli full}^ equalled, if it did not 
hurpaHs, that of the tem})ie which had been burnt dov\ n. 

Besides the temple of Diana, Apelles, and Parrhasius, also, 
have, by their birth, contributed to the celebrity of Ephesus. 
Epliesns Avill aho be long lemembercd as one Of the nui series 
of Chiistlanil V, though the tulnC'S it liad there attained in tho 
diys of tile Apostles hashing jn'-sed away. Tire ternplo of 
Diana was biiiut do\\n by the (iolhs. The shout, “ Great is 
Ijord ,Jesu'4,” tlicn Hiicceeded the well known ancient roar, 
“Great is Diana of the Ephesians.” But tboaltar of Jesus was 
j|i|ga|!!i, sn Hi turn, overtlvrown—the (h'oss gave place to the Cres- 
bow the Crescent also has passed away. I'he Pagan 
splendour of tho city, its Chri-stian mightitjess, its brief Moham¬ 
medan glory, have all departed. It is now a heap of desolation, 
and wilucrness. Mounds of stones and untenanted mud cottages 
arc all that are now to be soon on the site of tho great city, 
and a few strangling peasants are its only inliabitants. 

Saiclis was the capital of Croesus, king of Ljdia, whoso 
very name has become a word for liclics and mngniiicencc. 
It was this Croesus who asked Solon if he did not considir Jiim 
fully happy; and the memorable reply of the sage has been 
deservedly remembered to the present times—“ Await the 
end of life,” said the philosopher, “ before you judge of its 
good fortune;” and tho most marvellous nnd melancholy illus¬ 
tration of the saying is to be read in the present condition of that 
inipregnahlo city, the prosperity of which had roused the haugh¬ 
tiness of its king. Crojsiis felt the truth of Solon’s remark before 
be died. His life was not fortunate, Cyins tho Mode attacked 
and defeated him; and he became a pruoner and a servant, who 
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Imd ('on8uk|*c<l hims<‘lf, a little wlille before, the greatest 
and happiest of bovereigns. Sardis, after tins, became a 
J^'isian oHyj and the gradual introduction of Tersian man¬ 
ners soon, atep by step, introduced the various stages of 
Oriental degradation. It was rocovorod again to Greek inter¬ 
est Ijy the toniaiiB under Aribtogoras; but it bad declined 
fiom its rank and ini[>(>rtanee, and alter its hubsoqueiit du- 
btiuetion by fire, its historv becomes altogether void of interest. 
Wlien Alexander knocked at the gates of Saidis, it ^ieidid 
to him without a blow; and again, when the UomaiiR triumph¬ 
ed o\er A.ntioo|ms> it as easily beT'iuno subji et to t^ho liomau 
power, 

The ancient spirit of the Lydians had gone, and the beauty 
of their palatial city had likcwke de[urled. \Ve have been 
that it was once rodwced by fire; subsequently an eartlupiake 
oomploted its nun, At the thiio of the Cinperor Tibctins, 
Jiowever, it was rebuilt, and many of the interesting relics of 
the anciijnt city were souglit alter and restored. It is on this 
aeeount, that to this day some little vestiges of the gorgeous 
palace of Croesus are still to be seen. Thesu consLl only of 
a few rent walls, poor Iragments of a haughty wtincture. 
Two columns, attd a few mutilated fragments, only represent 
the beautiful aii4 gloiiou^ lemplo of C'ybdc, once the piide of 
the splendid city; and green attd flowery swaids arc on the 
bites of ancient thcatrch and crowded lulhtations. 

Athens, the wondrous < by of Athene, shall next receive our 
attention; but ’ lltts luten so olten written of awd dci^wilicd 
in volumes of hisibry and criticism, that a long and detnilod 
sketch of it here Js not The history of Athena, as 

Mr. JJuckley well o||ery4, It tfie history of Greece—^nay, 
of the whole World,™'© adds, during a certain period. And 
how cm we posbibly epil^inire tluit history ih an article of a 
few pages y Far iesn can we dwefl oti the difticulties and oh- 
seuritieH uf her early poetical history, 

AtlieO'i was founded by ThcHciit'^at least it was in his 
rtigu tliat Attica was properly consolidAted, and its e-ipital 
Ix'fame a city of note and fume. It had a monarehical form of 
Government till the time uf Oodrus, who, sacrificing his life 
for the good of his country, in a war with the Dorians, the 
kiugiy power ceased, and the throne remained vacant. 

“‘'^“‘I'^ndcr the aristocratic oligarchy that succeeded, the city 
made con8«dorable improvement. At first the severe laws of 
Draco, imlccd, did little good, but Solon soon gave the state 
better regulAtions, such as were well calculated to ameliorate 
the condition of a rising people. After tiie death of Solon, 
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3^ii»ifltra<ua, taking advantage of tlie Htnibidity of the moh, 
eeized the absolute power. But tUotigh the Atbeuians sub* 
initted to his tyranny, his sons were not permitted to perpe¬ 
tuate it, and Athena waa oneo’ more on the road to glory. 
The battle of IVIarathon ia well known ; then followed thoae 
of Sulamis and IMatiea, and tlicy gave a new impulse to the 
energies of Greece. 

When she Inrned the tide of the Persian war, Athens ha<l 
reached the acme of her glory. After that, she began to abuse 
her mighty powers. The strength that* had saved Greece, 
began to be turned to acts of opprcbsioo and tyranny. Other 
tilalcshad Icamt from lier the value of spirit and imlopendeuee, 
and they combined againat her, ns againat a common enemy. 
She maintaiuevl her ]>ovvcr as long as she could. But at Ust 
her don nfall came; and the crafty Philip of Macedoii, now 
th it the lioness was in Iut toils, Buceeeded to pull down tho 
other state** oi Greece also along witli her. 

Athens stands on a rocky plain, enclosed by mountains on 
thre< aides, and bounded on the fourth by the sea. Even in its 
days of glory it possessed te^w fine streets, an<l the dwellings 
of prhate citizens w<*ro built ot very simple aud inojcpensivo 
matmials, and had no architectural magnifiocnoo to boast of. 
All the splendour of the city was in its public edifices, in the 
Acropolis or citadel, tlie lemjdes, tlio museum, and tho public 
S(|uarea. The Acropolis wa^, as it wove, the* centre of tho 
public buildings. It must bavo been in a very noble stylo of 
areWteeWro, ror it has been a favourite school of imhatUm 
to the arohJ4«fi»ts and sculptors of roodem tliuca, ''i’he temjdes, 
also, were in a gtaud and splendid afcyl4 their columns of lumlo 
proportions, and the friezes decorated with varied devices 
relating to heroes and gods. Unlike the temples dedicated to 
similar idolatry in (Oriental countries, these boro, even on thek 
gr(»ss inatcrial development, a refined and poetical cliaracter, 
an impress of the minds to whom they owed their origin. TJm 
Athenians were certainly the most poetical people in Greece, 
and their artists tho most poetical in the world. All these 
masters were in the employ of the public; and henoo tho 
peculiar beauty of the imbllo buildings and decorations. The 
works of art were considered to bo common property, and this, 
at the same time that it served to hcautily public edifices by 
the entire application of a multitude of hands, also contributed 
to render those hands, exerting themselves for a nation, more 
perfect in their toil, by Allying glory with gold. The money 
which paid their labors was collected by contribution, anil vast 
funds thus realized were at the disposal of the state. Owing 
to these causes mainly was Athens ''O full of public buildings, 
especially shrines and temples. 

M 1 
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Although Acbaia was one of* tbe smallest states in Greece, 
yet CorintJa, its capital, may be nauiodimmcdiately after Athens, 
as having a very wealthy and powerful city in its day. 

As a fort|f08p, it was, perhaps, the strongest in all Greece; and its 
geographical position on an isthmus, with two harbours on two 
sides, gaye; It, pauch commercial consequence. It commanded 
alike the -^goan and Ionian seas, and in those days navigators 
dreaded to weather the western promontory of Maleai, The 
trallio from to Italy, and from Italy to Asia, was there¬ 
fore necessarily conveyed Across laud, through Corinth, fr<m sea 
to sea; and this to the city w'as a source of great gain. Even 
in the daj’S of Homer it was, under its ancient name of Ephyre, 
considered opulent; and its public wmrks appear to have always 
been on a scale of grandeur and beauty. 

The origin of Corinth is involved in mythic obscurity, but 
even in raythical|Hlays it was famous, and many great names, 
such as those of Sisyphus and Bellcrophon, are mentioned as 
those of its sovereigns. But we do not wish to get entangled 
in its history^ mythical or modern, and will therefore steer 
clear of bot^h. At the time of the Beloponnesian war, Corinth 
was at the height of its glory. It was the most impoytaut 
enemy of Athena But it soon after began to decline. The 
power of Athena being humbled, the Grecian states fell on 
each otheri eflTectually disabled themselves. Its final de¬ 
gradation, boVAver, was not completed, tillit fell into the Ij^a-nda 
of the Rqmnna, wh®n tim. male inhabitants we|if? ,4ltb 

sword, the women and children sold aa, captives, 
ruined and desolated with a barbarity,e^dom 

Corinth revived again, bat' bnly ,ai.'4‘,'se^|'-,<W'!W’''Boinan 
Government Its Gremn eharaeter liad paea^d away. What 
the Romans did for it was again undone by the Turks, and at 
present it is all in ruins. The remains of antiquity are of 
pourse vtsry slender, and their precise date is only a subject of 
conjecture. On the remains of the ancient teumle of Venus 
now stands a mosque, and there were other like Turkish resto¬ 
rations, w hich have gone into ruins. 

We next proceed to Elis, the holy land of the Greeks. 
Armies were compelled to lay down their arms when passing 
through this favored region, and here the whole nation assem¬ 
bled to celebrate the Olympic games, the grandest festival of 
antiquity. Of course the temple of Jupiter Olympius was the 
chief edifice of the city, and it held the colossi statue of 
Jupiter—'the master-piece of Rhidias—the greatest work of 
ancient art. There were also temples of Juno Lucina, and 
jmonuments and statues of all tho gods named in mythology ; 
j|lnd all these were grouped together in the sacred grove caued 
'Aitis, the sanctuary at once of religion and the arts. 
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The holiness of Elis made it the common ceti^f0 of the 
Greeks, and this led to its prosperity and wealth. JBhit of that 
glory and renown few vestiges now remain, and the dest'motive 
progress of a luxuriant vegetation has sooner e^flfected th^at 
ruin which time might otherwise have delayed. ' , 

Mycenaa also was a city of great note in ancitent Greece. 
In the pages of Homer it is distinguished for the excellence of its 
buildings, and it was the seat of the ill-starred house of Atreus ; 
but it has long been in ruins. Even in the days of Thucydides 
its palaces were but fragments of stone, and we have no 
authentic annals of its antiquity, for it ceased to bo a living!; 
city before history was born. Its ruins now consist of an irre¬ 
gular inclosuro, called the “ Gat© of Lions,” of roagh masonry, 
but very strong. The walls of the citadel also may be traced 
in their circuit, many parts of them still standing entire. Not 
only has time failed, but the destructive hand of man also has 
been unable yet to break them down. They are said to have 
been built by the Cyclopes: their durability certainly is wonder¬ 
ful. Of other ancient buildings, only the traces of a few founda¬ 
tions remain; the rest are lost beneath turf and mountain 
plants. The specimens left are some of them very ornamental, 
and of dainty design. " The king of men” ajppears to have 
kept as splendid a court as any Oriental soverOlgil, and though 
his life was not spared him, after he returned a conqueror from 
Troy, MycenjB had already reached a high pitch of magniii- 
In the pages of the poet, however, Agamemnon will be 
best remembered, for Cyclopean though the ruins of Myccm© 
may bo, are dying away, and bear testimony no more to 
the greath^s and splendour of kings. 

From the cities of Greeccj we will proceed to those of Italy; 
and the first that demands attention is Veii, the ancient rival 
of Home. War, nothing but war, forms the history of tliis 
proud competitor of the eternal city, and even so early as the 
fabled reign of Romulus in Rome, the capital of the Etruscans 
had attained considerable power and glory. It waa also famous 
as the school from whence the future empress of the world 
learnt the arts of civilization. Veii bears a conspicuous part 
in Roman history. Of many a stirring legend of Roman intre¬ 
pidity and heroism, it was the chief occasion. For four hundred 
years it competed with Rome for the laurels of war, and it 
caused much uneasiness to the rising mistress of the earth. 
Rome dreaded Veii, for her enmity was not to be despised. 

But the fortune of Rome triumphed in the end. 
in the year of Rome, 356, after a long siege; and the long- 
boarded vengeance of the Romans was unsparingly poured 
forth. The wretched inhabitants were slaughtered without 
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mercy, or M across the open country \n. helpless despair, and 
the city was razed to the grouncL^ ^ 

In the ICiM of Augustus, the site of Veh was again 

ed by tKi! Bomans i but the glory of _ the Btru^n capital had 

imssed awey.tand the colony did not thnve ; and in tbe days c 
kdrian it-lfcd nearly died away. A f«»‘ 
lengthened wd'idrawn out to a very late penod of the Koroan 
Empire ; bntit was Vcii no more—nor her shadow—nor tne 
shadow of a'^tiade* ^ 

Of ancient Veil few vestiges remain. The P™gr^ 
itraetjon has boon rapid and effectual, nnd ere long ‘ 

fragments of her ririns will have perished. The walls, te“^ > 
and palaces have all entirely “Jitappeared already^, ai^^n tb 
place, we havfebare down, occasionally fringes* 

Lt a single habitation on its surface. The name of Voii live^ 
but not ferseir. As for modern Veii, it never occupied a ‘tard 
part of the site of the ancient city, and never attained any 
consequence that hould long survive. 

Borne triumphed. Of the city of the seven ‘‘t ‘'j® 

same time that it is difficult to say little, it is uneecessa^ to 
say mntdij for: the subject has been exhausted by a li«t o 
eminent eothiBlerS. Its first foundation by the fidjow 
Komulus, who built a few rude huts on the 1““., , f 

though involved in,mythical story, has been deeply “fl-oo ““ 
clearly kid down, and the history of its subsequent greatness 
is known to eveiT in all its details* 

The first to aggrandize the rude city of Bonwijus was 

oum. He raised maSoy stately buildings to beaittify the capi- 
?aJTbat these were k destroyed by tt>evOaukr»or wei^e 
they of a high style of architecture. It m true that the M- 
lowers of Brenuus wete amazed at the grandeur of the forum, 
whore the senators sat in solemn conclave, awaiting Jheir en¬ 
trance; but they were barbarians, and had 
architecture, and were surprised at the style ot buildings which 
so infinitely surpassed their own rough wandering homes. It 
was not till after the subjugation of Greece that Homan 
architecture assumed a tasteful character. Of early Home 
the works were rude and inelegant, and hardly 
admiration to any beside those who gloried m everything 
that had a Boman name- The study of Uie magnificent 
models of Greece gradually reformed the Homan taste, ami 
the imitation of those polished specimens soon covered the 
geven hills with splendid private dwellings and public edifices. 

Homan greatness was at its Iiigbost pitch m the reign ot 
Aufifustus, and the city had then reached its greatest splm^dour. 
*« i^gustus found the capital of brick, and left it of marble, is 
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a trite saying, and verily, he did contribute milch to the 
beautifying of the city. Others before his time had paved 
for him the way, and others followed up his good example 
after him- Even Nero did some good in his own way. * He 
destroyed the city by fire^—at all events, his conduct on the 
oGcasipn gave rise to an opinion that he was the incendiary. 
The burning of the dirty and ill-ventilated ©Sty was not 
without its use. It rendered practicable its r^toration on 
more scientific principles, and it was so restored. Trajan 
built the matchless forum which, gt a later period, struck Con¬ 
stantine, a prince who had visited all the great cities of 
Greece and Asia, with astonishment and surprise ; and Adrian 
completed the decorations of the eternal city, which, in later 
ages, after it had experienced siege, conquest and desolation, 
still retained beauty and grandeur worthy, pf the mistress of 
the world. '• I 

The forum, which lay between the Capitoline and Palatine 
hills, was eight hundred feet wide, and adorned on all sides 
with porticos, shops, and other edifices of ini|>orijig grandeur. 
The Capitol was a mighty fortress temple, which stood on the 
highest of the seven hills. It was the largest and the grandest 
of the buildings in the city, and it was also the most ancient. 
The temple of Jupiter occupied the centre, and those of Miner¬ 
va and Juno stood on two sides of it. At the head of the 
Palatine hills stood the palaces of the Ca^rs, t The domes and 
piep stiir remain in sufilcient glory to attest their by-gone 
griindeutI' but altogether the whole is a tneknoholy wreck of 
what the Oity was. , > The ancient walls remain, at tlie present 
moment, to show the;extent of the city in its palmiest days, 
when Aurelian effected its last extension. It embraces an 
extraordinary extent, and tho ruins attest an almost morbid 
taste in the Roman people for rearing vast edifices. Of these 
erections many were religious and triumphant buildings— 
temples and arches^—now alike in decay. Was not the down¬ 
fall merited ? If the Latin satirists are correct in the estimate 
they formed of the national morals, Rome deserved the fate of 
Sodom and Gomorrah. Pompeii and Herculaneum had actu¬ 
ally met similar punishment, and, amid the remains of the 
buried cities, have been found ornaments, pictures, and even 
household utensils, so licentious and obscene, that the doors of 
the rooms in which they are now deposited at Naples, are not 
opened, except to scientific men. But what were Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, but transcripts of eternal Rome? True, Koine 
' still lives ; the dome of 8fc. Peter rears its proud head on high, 
and the Vatican is a substitute for tho palaces of the Ctesurs; 
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but it is no more the Rome of the Romans—the mistress of 
the worM/ ; 

Hero bid adieu to Mr. Buckley^s Ancient Cities qf 

the fForld: \ He asks us next to repair with him to Scandina¬ 
via ; but wi^ have no mind to go thither just at present. We 
fully odmit^ that it is the abode of a people who have occasion¬ 
ed great, mdden, and numerous revolutions in Europe; but 
this is not the object of our present enquiry. We have also 
purpwely shipped over another chapter, about tbe middle of 
the boob, on “ tne ruins of American civilizationfor this reason, 
that the traces left do not show that civilization to have been 
very great The temples in America, as everywhere else, ap¬ 
pear to have been tbe best edifices of the place, and these were, 
or rather arei for they survive to the present day, much too 
humble to be notioed along with the wrecks of the great 
cities of tbe dlder cbntinent. True, some of them are' enor¬ 
mous in size. The great temple of Mexico almost reminds 
one of what the Tower of Belus might have been; but the 
largeness of tbp size of the building is not an evidence of civi¬ 
lization. The arches and ceilings are of the rudest descrip¬ 
tion, and, if these pyramids have appeared grand in the 
eyes of eohJp travellers, they owe tbe favorable impreaslop 
rather to the bi^autj of nature around them, than to any 
intrinsic splendour or their own. As for other edifices, they 
are ruder stUb: being narrow apartments, and wrought wiiji 
grotesque of a much lower standard of arcMtec:i|;urn 

than the worst kjpecimens in the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
only beauty of bpciont Ameriesan buildings is ; that they seem 
unimpaired by titnew Buildings of their agfei in the Old World, 
have long since passed lubj shapeless ruins, but Ihey survive un¬ 
touched by time, and uninjured by the weather. The fact 
is, the American atmosphere has aomo particular virtues for 
preserving old edifices. 

We rise from the perusal of Mr. Buckley’s work, not 
without receiving a lesson worthy to be remembered long. 
To most of the cities which we have seen in his company, 
idolatry has been the sure forerunner of destruction. They 
had attained a stage of civilization much higher than we 
generally give the ancient nations of the earth credit for. 
Not only the different Styles of architecture, but the materials 
they were composed of and adorned with, are, in many 
cases, indicative of much knowledge and refinement. But 
this could not preserve them—this could not screen them 
frqm the wrath the Most High. The wars of men 
appear as the ostensible causes of their ruin, but the 
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agency of a Higher Power, though not directly visible, is 
clearly to be traced on the vicissitudes of their destiny. In 
some cases, the convulsions of nature produced the ruin—in not 
a few the worm and the moth have reduced tlxo greatest 
monuments of human industry and art. Hut they were all 
the means by which the inscrutable ways of 0od were ful¬ 
filled,—and in every case when corruption had reached a pitch 
too high for heaven to suffer it to continue! s^ad look on, 
Examine the fragments of ancient buildings, ■ What do 
they record ? They are all the memorials of man’s folly 
and forgetfulness. The spirited efforts of .the chisel often 
represent, indeed, a high state of civilization, hut they 
are not the less silent chronicles of licentious superstition. 
The sports, arms, habits of nations, are carved bn the monu¬ 
mental stone, but most prominent of all afe rdpresented the 
diabolical objects of Pagan worship. The curse of God has 
followed the magnificent records of the impiety of man— 
that they might thus , be at once the witnesses of His power 
and of the vanity of their purblind maker, Hnblcst and 
unhclpen by Divine assistance, even Titanian effujcts failed to 
secure that footing of durability, which Heaven haS not design¬ 
ed, save for the advancement of truth. 

And now those sites of glory and licentiousnesa have become 
so abandoned and forsaken, that the superstitious believe them 
to be haunted by evil spirits, A grim solemnity invests the ruins, 
even tl>e daring and the bold deem tfipei dangerous of ap- 
jpilbach. And they nave become dens of tbe beasts of the deserts. 
The lion hw tnatle his lair in many, and the bones of sheep and 
other animals, which travellers frequently alight upon in the 
midst of their researches, show that ravenous animals are their 
principal inhabitant?, ** The owls shall dwell there, and 
the satyrs shall dance,has come to pass. Now no man 
dwelleth in them; even at noon-day the wild dog howls amid 
them to insult their silence. This has been the fate alike of 
temples, tombs, and palaces; temples where thousauds once 
worshipped; and which, for several generations, were regarded 
among the wonders of the world; palaces, where the proudest of 
the proud lived and swayed; tombs, where the great ones of 
the eartli were interred by their descendants, that dust might 
return in peace to dust:—all alike are now the scenes of man’s 
humiliation, objects for the thoughtful to ponder over. Even 
the traces of thelc history cannot be followed out; it is often 
impossible so much as to guess at the chain of vicissitudes that 
have made them what they are. 
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Art. 'Dt,recti<fiis for Revenue Officers in the North 

Western f^h'ovinces of the Bengal Presidenegt regarding the 
Settlement and Collection of the Land Ilsi:>eiimy and the other 
duties co^ii^cted therewith. Promulgated under the authoritg 
of the Mdn^rahle the Lieutenant-Governor. Agra, November 
1, 1849.,; ' Second Edition, Calcutta, 1850. 

2. Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary, Octohn^ Z, 

3. A Serrhon gr^^^hed in St. PauVs Church, Agra, on occasion (f 
the death /of tfie Honorable James Thomason, Esq., Lieutenant 
Governor of the North Western Procinces, hg the Rev, T. P. 
French, M. A,, Late Fellow of Universitg College, Oxford, and 
Church Mis,^bnarg in Agra. October 2nd. A. 1). MT^CCCIjIIX. 
Published afthe request of the Church Wardem of Si. Paul\s, 
and of other friends. Agra* 

A GREAT MAN bas passed from among us—a man ennobled, 
not by any one act of transcendant genius, or feat of moral 
daring, but by the far rarer merit of a long aeries of distin¬ 
guished actions, all sncceesfuHy bearing upon the happiness 
and well-being of millions of our species. Such an one wae 
James Thomason, the late JLieut.-Governor of the North 
Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency. 

It is not our in|ention to give an elaborate biographical 
notice of the deceased statesman, or to attempt to assipn 
his place in the history of India. The scene of bis dife 
is yet close and recent i it admits not of the mehbwed dints 
imparted by distjsince; and without these, the Hneanieiits of 
biography are too rugged and harsh to he attractive, too 
brightly colored to secure the verdict of impartiality. Still, 
as reviewers of all that concerns the welfare of India, we can¬ 
not decline the tash of briefly tracing the progress of Mr. 
Thomason''8 career, and presenting a hasty sketch of the admi¬ 
nistration by which he has achieved a name second to none in 
the array of India’s Civil Governors. 

James Thomason was born at Shelford, in the vicinity of 
Cambridge, on the 3rd of May, 1804 ; but he was yet in 
early childhood, when his father, the Bev. T. Thomason, 
relinquished his parochial charge of that delightful spot, and 
devoted himself to ministerial labour in India, 

Towards the close of 1808, the Rev. Mr. Thomason arrived 
in India with his family, but not before he had experienced, 
at the Ssmdheads, the fearful perils of shipwreck. The Tra¬ 
vers ivent to pieces on a reef within sight of land, and Mr. 
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Thomason, with his wife and children, half-naked, drenched, 
and aftVifrhtcd, escaped with difficulty and danger, in, the fehip'a 
boats, to the JCarl of Spencer,, which providentially waa near 
at hand.* 

The remainder of James Thomason^s childhood was passed 
with his parents in Calcutta. Tn 1814, at the age of ten, he 
was sent to Kngland. There he waa fortunate in being wol- 
cotnod, with all the warmth of a juarent, by the great and good 
Mr. Simeon, who had been the conS«tant friend, and fretpxeut 
guest, of lus father and mother at Shelford. The eager affection 
with wliich he received his youthful charge, makes us love all 
the more the venerahle Simeon, though one smiles at his 
almost maternal care and inexperienced anxiety. He assures 
his father, that “ flannels will he ready to put on at a moment;” 
and oommunio.ites to his mother the alarm he felt at finding 
him one day fishing. The sober conclusion to which ho comes, 
that even after thk ho did not repent his charge, ie characteris¬ 
tic and amusing:— 

Bp asBUipd tliat if 1 were indeed Ins father, I could not feel much more 
for hun than I do lie was imprndeutly iishiuef by the river Side, withoiU 
iiut or coat or wfust-eont Iloarintf only that bo was fisUtng with hitla 
James Kmisli, 1 went full ot anxiety to liml him , and fiudiniEf bim la biieU 
asituHtion it was almost a dai<f(Ci to mv louit. But nu evil oeruued. 
] bet,^an to fool how ^nont a mattei J had umlprtaJten ; hut I do not rtipeut, 
and trust I aliall never give you eaiisa to repent.'— jLi/b, p. 3^8. 

It is curious to observe, that the ewpdnnq mtwe of his mind, 
whieh continued to he one of the distinctive characteristics of 
Mt, Thomason’s later day*^, was that which at this early peiiod 
first impressed Bimeon. “ In livelineas and sweetneaa ot dis- 

* position,” he Vrritce in his first letter, and in tonderne^is of 

* spirit, he far exceeds my most sanguine expectations. Whit 

* —said of his inquisitiveness (his sp/rif of crajiury I raoan,^ 

^ WAS delightfully verified all along the road......Many of 

^ his questions were such as a man, a traveller of sound sense 

* and judgment, would have asked, and led to explanations 

* which it was the delight of my heart to give."! And agiin, 
to his mother, (though here the first clause finds no correspon¬ 
dent feature in after life,)—“ he is, as you say, a little idle ; 

* but very sensible and acute in his questions. 

Simeon shortly after put him to a private school at Aspen- 
den, twenty-two miles from Cambridge, wliere lie appears to 
have reraAmed about four ycara. At the age of fourteen, he was 

♦ Sec the aecount ot this event Thomason, p. 142, mviLiJh of Si 
p. SOO. 

t Idemt p. 

N I 


f Life of Simeon, p. 391. 
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transfeyffid for two or threo years to tHe care of Mr. (now 
Archdeao^^Hodaon, at Staosted. In both seminaries, he 
signalized fey gaining prizes. 

In ISSfljOwhen sixteen or seventeen years of age, he went 
to Haleyi^iirj College. Here we haye another characteristic 
view of t|ie simplicity of Simeon’s solicitude, in* his anxious 
and solenin remonstrance at the mbnthly college report being 
on one oe^arion rendered as “ regular and correct,” instead of 

quite regnky ,^md eorreot”^tbe diHerence turning out to be 
caused by ,|l^e neglebt of some college formality of no conse¬ 
quence whatever,^ Mr. Thomason, in after life, used to relate 
this incidentyvlth a smile. 

At Hayleyhnryji he distinguished himself |iy most .exemplary 
assiduity, and carried off many prizes and lUedalAf In 1822, 
Simeon writels to his father;—“ On the 23rd May, I intend to 
' go to see, .him receive his last prizes ; and on the let of 

* June, I hope, your mother and I shall sail with him, 

* as I did with you..as far as the pilot goes,”| On 
the 19th B^tember he landed in India, In June, 1823, 
he was reported qualified for the public service, but was 
allowed to; ^sontinue in the college to prosecute the study 
of Mahoipibtatl Law. In December of the same year, 
we find him appointed Asristant Begister to the Sudder Court 
at Calcutta.f About the same time, Bimeon writes to Ida 
father: “I del^ht to hear suejh blessed tidings of my beloved 
‘ James. Olyb my kindest love to him. We bear himj in 
^ sweet remehibrancc, and most alfectmnateJy Ipng ^ 

^ welfare in eVery posribk, way.”§ ' - ; ■■ ,x 

It was, indeed, one of the greatest privileges we can imagine, 
to have been, in the season .of youth, for; Mghty^are under 
the immediate charge of the apostolical jSinmon. Kis sim¬ 
plicity of character, and earnestness of purpose, fitted him 
eminently to be an infiuential guide, as Well as an attractive 
pattern, for a young man, while his cheerful temperament, and 
buoyant spirits, exhibited religion in the most inviting aspect. 
Whether owing to this influence or not, it is certain that 
James Thomason was, throughout his life, guided by the same 
depth of religious sentiment, and the same catholicity of prin¬ 
ciple, as animated Simeon. 


* qf Simeon, p. 566* 

f Among tbe aobjects for which Were awarded, the following occur,—some 
of them repeatedly ‘.—Miahermtia ; FolitimL JScommp ; Law ; dastice^ LUoratttre t 
History. 

^ ofSHmont p. 663, § p. 669. 
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Hr. Thomason remained attached to the SmMer JGcto 
Assistant Register, till 1826, when we find him apj^ihied to 
officiate as Judge of the Jungle Mehals. In the same year he 
submitted to an examination iarthe College of Fort William 
as to proficiency in Mahometan X<aw, which he had been 
prosecuting more or less since he was reported qualified 
for service. The examiners |)ronounced tl^e/highest eulo- 
ginra on the " intense application and extraordinary talent” 
brought by him to bear upon the subject ;* and the Govern¬ 
ment conferred upon him an honorary grant of 3,000 rupees. 
In the following jear, 13th February 1827, he was obliged, 
by severe indisposition, to seek a restoration of health in a 
voyage to England, Where be joined his father* then also on. 
a "temporary visit at home. 

Within two years be returned to India, and in 1829 was 
re-attached to the Sudiler Court, as Deputy Register and Pre¬ 
parer of Reports, Shortly after we find him officiating as 
Judge and Magistrate of the suburbs of Calcutta, and Superin¬ 
tendent of the Allipore Jail. In 1830, he was appointed to 
act as Deputy' Secretary to Government in the Territorial de¬ 
partment; and in the beginning of 1831, permanently posted 
to the same office in the Judicial and Revenue departments. 
While thus in a position most favorable for galiiiing an insight 
into the general working of our GovermneUt, it may be 
gathered that hk attention was also attracted to the subject 
of : plication, for we find him in the same year appointed a 
mei^er of the General Committee of Public Ittstructioa, * He 
had also devoted himself laboriously to the mastery of the Hindu, 
as w^U as the Mahometan sources of law; and interleaved 
copies of Mmt6 and of the //aiayu, with carefully recorded notes 
of difficult Or curious points, attest the intelligence and the 

• Th« foUowiof? is an ex^iiet from Uie CalmU^ Oaafiiiiii of 28th Jaly, 1820:— 

“ From tho etudiooe habits and tried abilities of Mr. Thomason, we were led to 
expect the display of extraordina^ attainments. We assigned, therefore, to that 
the petfortnance of oxeroisea proportionally arduous; and it sifords vw 
sincere jfratification to state that our estimate, bigrh as it was, of his acquirements, 
fell short of the reality. When we say that the translations w'ere made with the 
utmost fidelity, accuracy and despatch, we hear but inadequate testinnmy to his 
meijts. In the course of three or four hours, Mr. Thomason not only performed 
what was Required of him, but he found leisure also to make judicious annotations 
on abstruse paassjSfes, Uiereby furnishing- satisfactory proofs that to the oapadty of 
consulting original legal anthorities, he has added a considerable knowledge of tlie 
law itself. Mr. Thoroswion read a passage of tiie ifedaga in the presence of the 
law oificers of the Sudder Dawanny Adalut, to whom he explained tho meaning m 
tl»e Persian language, aiid who expressed themselves m tiie highest degyoe gratified 
by the learning aud aonmen which ha displayed.” 

The report » signed by Maonaghten, Kiddell, and Ousely; and in consequence of 
it, although the giving of honorary premia had been disoonttnund by order of the 
Court of Directors, j et, as it was shown that he had been at the study before {the 
prohibition was made, he received tlie grant of Rs. 3,000. 
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witk which he jymt-sued the study.* It is not often 
that Wf d;;hd a. eotuhincd attention thus successfully turned at 
ouco to and to Sanscrit literature. 

But it not in the Secretarial; bureau alone, or in the 
private si4u%> that administrative capacity is to be* gained. 
It is not #ftOagh that the red tape be ever and anon imtied; 
bundles of footrespoudenee read and digested ; and the bu^y pen 
daily employed in carefully expressed and nimbly recorded 
ileepatchos. It i's true that the views'of enlightened odicers, 
ably emplofO^ active duty, may thus be thoroughly master¬ 
ed, and valuable notes and memoranda may be multiplied till 
the Secretariat shelves groan beneath them. But no study 
will supply the place of p^rsoml experience ; and so long as an 
officer has not Wmself mixed with the people, and come into 
immediate donioct with them, as their District Officer, his 
opinions cannot, pnoperly speaking, be-called /u'5(WU, since they 
are groundedj, not upon personal observation, but upon the 
reports of Others. 

,r ‘ ^ I 1 ' , * , ' ' 

It was fortunate therefore for himself,—more fortunate for 
the couptry^t lafge,—-that Mr. Thomason did not long continue 
in Calcutta^ i.sOn the 18th of September, 1832, he was appoint¬ 
ed Magistrate'^pd CoUeotor of Aximgurb, a large and populous 
distriett in thndBk^nares division, bordering upon Oadb. 

The ViceffPresident in Council, Sir Charles Metcalfe, had 
been 80 impr^ed vj^Hh‘Sthe marked ability and 
hissifficialcoiadUct, (for during the absence of Mr,' 
he appears to have had sol# charge of the Secretari^tj;) it^^ W^tth 
the concurrciic# of Mr. Boss, h# publicly cpmmunii^ted to hiin, 
on his departure, ** the cordial approbation and thanks' of the 
Ooverntnont.”| - ' ^ 

A small portion of his charge, comprised ip on# perguniiafa, 
was permanently assessed on the principles of the Bengal 
settlement: the remainder stood upoU the saiUe unsettled 
basis as the rest of the North Western Provinces. The Be- 
venue Survey was about to b# introduced into the district; 
preliminary to that, the boundaries of every village had to be 
defined,and disputes adjusted; then was to follow the Kevenue 
Settlement, and Becord of Bights, framed under Kegulalions 

* These copies ave now in the library of tlvc College at Agra, to which he be- 
ifjoeathed ttie greater portion of hi^ books. 

+ AKimgwh contains sfiuare miles, and has a population of 16,53,261 souls, 
so that the number of persona falla at the enormous rate of 667 ta the s* 
mile. 

X from Mr J. E. Colvin, Deputy Secretary, dated Sth^^FelMraary, 1833. 
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VII. of 1822 and IX. of 1833»on !t|ie prmo^des laid do««ni% the 
great and lamented JRobert'^Merttina Bird- Here uriii a noble 
sphere for the acquisition of knowledge and experience for 
devising expedients to facilitate the; rapid and correct disposal 
of public business ; and for examining bowr the series of acts, 
whieb issue from the Council Board or the Governor, and 
of which the upper features are often alone obsetvable from 
the Secretariat chair, a€ect the people in the sober realities 
of every-day life, when, through a variety of intervening 
media, they at last reach down into actual contact with them. 
Here, too, were golden opportunities for exercising command, 
both upon native and European mind, and for testing the in¬ 
fluence possessed over others, in swaying their opinions and 
actions. ’ ; > 

Upon all those objects* the busy mind of Mr. Thomason 
was ceaselessly'engaged. Instructions were drawn up, with 
diligent thoughtfulness, for the gujdanca of his covenanted 
assistants in the conduct of the independent charges assigned 
to each; and as the settlement drew on, carefqlly framed rules 
for the adjustment of disputes and other matters, were laid 
down for hia Tehsceldara and European staff. Upon these, he 
sought to elicit the suggestions and remarks of his head assis¬ 
tants; such criticisms, both in writing and in; pi^rsonal confer¬ 
ence, ho was forward to invite, and to take ihtp' ready consir- 
deration. But an opinion or rule once carefully arrived at, had 
been the result of' such mature and epupd deliberation* 
thah;hb;wever much contested, it was rarely abandoned. The 
general ilitereBts nf his charge engaged abo his constant at¬ 
tention. Wc find him, for instanw^^ obj<^cting, in his private 
capacity, to the legislative Oouhcil, against a proposed enact¬ 
ment for investing the Magistrate wdth power to determine the 
compensation due, under certain ciroumstances, by land-holders 
to indigo planters, arid protesting that it would be a stigma 
upon our judicial system ;* again, we meet with an indignant 
note upon an unjust civil decree passed by a native function¬ 
ary : and with an elaborate memorandum pn the riglits of 
under-tenants, for the support of which he furnishes directions 
to his assistants. These all display the practised hand of the 
Secretary, guided by the now practical mind, and closely ob¬ 
serving eye, of th% Magistrate and Collector.! 

H is administration of Azimgurh, contained, in fact, the mini- 

♦ Letter dated 5th Dooember, 1835. 

t It is cariowp to observe, that now, as in after days, bis Tnabl attention Was devoted 
to’^tlte daties of Collector, and tljat he disburdened bioisdf, as mueii as he possibly 
couM, of all magisterial bosinm. 
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atur<5 features of his later Government of the North Western 
Provinces. He was singularly fortunate in his assistants, and 
he was not slow In rcci^nizing their merits, and according 
to them his confidence. It was indeed a rare combination of 
circumstances which brought Robert Montgomery and Henry 
Carre Tucker under the magisterial authority of James Thoma¬ 
son. The ]t)eriod he spent in this charge was between four and 
five years; but in that time, he not only made and reported a 
settlement, which gave satisfaction both to the Government and 
the people,* but gained more in knowledge of the country, 
and in the art of governing, than is commonly attained during 
a life-time. To Ins residence at Azimgiirh, he always reverted 
with delight; and as he visited it in his annual tours, the 
memory of domestic happiness, and oflScial usefulness, could be 
traced in the glistening eye, and the mingled sympathies, 
w-hicli lighted up his countenance, or cast a shadow across 


The demands of the State at last broke up the domestic 
hearth (never again to be permanently re-built) and the 
friendly social circle, of Azimgurh. The District Officer was now 
ripe for higher employment,; and in March, 1837, he was, in the 
most fiattering manner, selected by Sir Charles Metcalfe, then 
Lieut.-Governor, to officiate as Secretary to the Government 
of the North Western Provinces, in the Judicial and Revenue 
departments.t Within a year, however, he was compelled, by 
severe domestic affiiction, to proceed to Europe, from whence 
ho returned in the beginning of 1840. He was shortly after 
appointed permanently to the post which he had last vacated, 

• This Settlement Report was printed in the Jourtuml of tMJLsiofic in 1S37, 

hnt we have not had access to it. Froni a late periodical {Saunders' we 

gather, however, that the Sudder Board of Revenue, in reporting the result to the 
Gorei’ament, stated “ '.heir senae of obligation to Mr, Thomaiton, wlio had heartily 
entered into their views, perfectly comprehended their plans, and earriod them into 
execution with great skill and hrflgment.” Tlie asscf^ment, like that of all the earlier 
settlements, was htghex* than the standard later adopted; bat the record of rights was 
very earefally attended to, aa well as the inb'rests m subordinate tenures; and the 
fairness of his proeecilings has been justified by the great prosperity of the district, 
aad tixe increaac of cultivation. 

+ In the letter offering him this appointment, Sir Charles placed three i?oste at his 
disposal—.T, contemplated office of Comnussioncr or Superintendent of Settlements; 
an oflSdating Commissionersbip in the regular line; the officiating Secretaryship 
{letter dautd Ibth Febmary, 18117.) '* 

In the previous year, (I4th May, 1836,) Sir Charles had addressed a letter compli¬ 
menting him highly On his administration of Aaimgiirh, offering iiim the contemplated 
dwdgesaip of that station, and even desiring to make him at once the Judge, the 
Ma^strate, and the. Collector of the ziilah, Mr. Thomason, however, preferred to 
tiitpe simply }»» Collector, that he might finish his settlement, and at the 
iiiine aipressed his opinion to be now agaihst the combination (which he would seeip at 
sdhte former period to hare Ihvored,) of the office of Judge with ihat of Uistrict 
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In thiis Seoretariat office^ he served -in all about tw years 
and a halt, and added further to his experience by an intiiUate 
official connection with Sir Clntrlea Metcalfe, Mr, Robertson, 
ami X^ord Auckland, wlio for sometime administered the Govern-* 
rnent of Agra. The busy duties of Secretary did pot prevent 
his turning attention to subjects of general interest* He en¬ 
quired carefully ihto the nature and eft’ect of the transit dues 
in the Saugor territories, and advocated, their abolition (a 
measure which, mainly through his endeavours, W’as eventually 
enforced by the Governor-General In 1847); wliile hU ability 
on educational subjects was recognized by Ids app<dntmcut as 
Visitor to superintend the Agra and the Delhi Colleges. 

Towards the close of 1841, he was nominated an Extra Mem¬ 
ber of the Sudder Board of iievoinie, and succeeded to the 
permanent post, in succession to Mr. R. M. Bird. In this rc- 
sj)onsible position, his versatile mind found no Is^ck of subjects 
oi commanding interest; and as he journeyed about the land, 
examining with his own eye the records of the settlement, 
which was now on the eve of completion, the present writer 
well remembers the intnitive glance that singled outtlie weaker 
portions ol‘ the work, and the sagacity and kindness with 
which remedies w'cre suggested. 

While Mr. Thomason held this post at Allahabad, Lord 
Ellcnborongh formed his acquaintance, and recognized his 
merits. He appointed him a member of the famous Finance 
Ooimnittee ; and soon after, (about the close of 1842.) selected 
liim for an office of equal emolument to the one he held, but 
of greater renown, that of Foreign Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. In this capacity, he accompanied Lord Ellcn- 
borougli to the North West, and finally returned with him to 
Calcutta. The following year, that nobleman, with full ex¬ 
perience of his eminent abilities, nominated him Lieut.-Governor 
of the North Western Provinces; and on the. i2th December, 

13, the Honorable James Thomason assumed the Government. 

As Lieut-Governor,' the chief seat of Air. Thomason’s resi¬ 
dence was Agra ; but excepting the first year of his appointment, 
and 1848-49 (when military operations rendered caniage scarce 
and valuable,) he spent every winter, living under canvass, and 
marching through some portion of his territories. He also passed 
at Simlahthe summer seasons of fouryears,during which, between 
the circuit and the hills, Agra did not see much of her chief * 

• Those snmmers were 1847,1849, 1850, and 18i5l. It was liis intention to hare 
spent the hot season of 1854 at Nj nee Tal, the mountain retreat of Kolnlkund anii 
Kemaoon. 
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its ill healtli on one occftsion, and the convenience 
of proximity to the GovernoisClenerel on the other, that led 
him to Simkh ; for he rather preferred tp remain at Agra, 
where, hewdes other advantages, his library and records present¬ 
ed greateif.feeUity of reference. 

The ei|^t:^nnual progresses accomplished during his adminis¬ 
tration W^h*e!SO laid out, that most of .the di^riets were, after 
regular p^lods, visited no less than three times. The arrange¬ 
ments oflfhe jcoming march were usually Concluded two or 
three moi|jthe before its commencement; and so exact were the 
details, and adhered to with such punctuality, that the time 
of his arrival at any stage could be depended on by every 
officer with almost, perfect ’certainty. The progress of the 
camp might bo delayed by inclement weather for one or two 
days, but the |oss would easily be mide up by forced marches, 
and punctua^J* again restored. 

One fi^et of Mr. Thomason’s successful administra¬ 
tion was Ithe improvement of the opportunities afforded by 
these annual tours. As be rode along, attended by his staff 
and some of the officers of the district, by the Commissioner 
of the division, (if sufficiently young and agile for horse 
exercise) and possibly by some adventurous junior member 
of the Board of Bevenue, you would see a cavalcade apjiroach. 
It is the; Magistrijste and Assistant of the new district on 
whioH you we (Entering, followed by the Tchseeldar and a few 
other officials, After greetings exchanged, for the two paiirieS 
have not met since the last triennial progress, the officers 
of the last dlstriet take their leave, ana the Bieul,-0oyefnoT 
continues hiili progress* A few miles ahead, the white battle¬ 
ments of a bridge are perceived through the mango-groves; 
and as the party approaches, they find themselves threading 
the narrow roim-way of a highffembankment, pierced here 
and there with bridges for the drainage of the lovely low-lands, 
which on eitij# side stretch fir away into the distance. Mid¬ 
way is the silvery track of the main stream winding along 
the centre of the plain, and spanned bj^ many noble arches, 
which render its passage, formerly a difficult and sometimes 
dangerotls work, now of easy accomplishment at all seasons,. 
The minor works are here and there minfitely inspected, and the 
position and Safety of the embankment discussed with tho 
Commissioner and the Engineer of the division, both of whom,, 
as arranged on the previous tour, have given the Magistrate 
counsel and aid. Arrived at the central bridge, the party 
,4e^ad to the stream; aad here, at the motion of the 
iliate, the head mason of the establishment!, to whose faithful- 
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and ingenuity the finish and solidity of the strudtnre 
are mainly due, steps forward. The merits of the building, 
the causes of early failure, the remedies a{)plied, the chances 
of fnture stability or dilapidation, are thoroughly examined. 
Kaoh of the agents in the work, not forgetting the artizan, re¬ 
ceives his meed of praise, and is encouraged to future exer¬ 
tion by the approving word and smile of the chief. 

The cavalcade passes on to the suburbs of a populous town s 
the winding streets of its closely built wards have already been 
surveyed and mapped by the Road Engineer, for the Grand 
Trunk line passes through it, and the Lieut.-Governor thinks 
that the safety of life and limb, in the swift and constant traf¬ 
fic, requires a wider space and a less crooked course than the 
bazar presents. The anxious shop-keepers look on with dis¬ 
may, but the interests of the few must bend to those of the 
many, and this sliarp angle, and that narrow passage, are 
doomed to crumble before the necessities of the State. 

A little onwards is a vacant space; and here a native gen¬ 
tleman, who has lately joined the party, comes forward. On this 
■jiGt he proposes to butld a caravanserai, but he requires some 
immunities from the Government, which the Magistrate hesi¬ 
tates to recommend. The quick eye of the Eieut.-Governor 
recognizes the appropriateness of the spot and the advantages 
of the plan. The privileges are conceded, and the next pro¬ 
gress witnesses a spacious and substantial building for the 
shelter and comfort of t!»e crowding passengers. 

The Tehseelee school, filled with eager and intelligent firces, 
is now visited. The kind and benigruuit smile removes the 
awe with which the ruler is regarded ; and the teacher is 
cheered, and the boys stimulated, in their respective tasks, by 
seasonable advice and hearty encouragement. 

Here a newly-erected Tehseeldaree engages attention j there 
the police-houses on the Grand Trunk road, which, with the 
regularity of mile-stones (but only half 

anon strike the eye of the carriage inmate,^Wnile they give 
security and assurance to the foot traveller. Farther on, lies 
a refractory village, lately the scene of uproar and confusion; 
the record of its rights and liabilities has now been adjusted, 
and the prosperity shining over its cultivated fields gives 
assurance to the Ivieut.-Governor that satisfaction has been 
ftfiurded. 

The way now winds around ravines, and passes up and 
down over the high and diflSoult banks of a deep-lying stream. 
Here is met the Superintendent of the district roads, a quondam 
Serjeant, who points out the track he has survc) eci under the 

o I 
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Magistrate’s orders. The Lieut-Governor saspeots a course 
of intercepted drainage, and suggests another line, along which 
the water-shed appears to run. On the next tour the same 
locality is hardly to be recognized in the wide and gradual 
descent to the well-bridged river. 

The encampment happens to be pitched within a few miles 
of the Ganges canal. In the cool of the evening, the party 
issue forth, on elephants and on horse-back, and make for 
a bridge where a fall and a series of locks are under preparation. 
The heaps of kunker rock, intended to break the descent 
of the waters, the position and construction of the locks, 
the character of the masonry, all pass under the narrow inspec¬ 
tion of the Lieut.'Goveriiorj who observes perhaps that the 
neighbouring houses crowd too closely on the allotted margin, 
and directs the enclosure of a larger space. 

The station, a heavily populated cantonment, is reached, of 
which the drainage has long been a reproach, and the bane 
of the fine European soldiery there cantoned. The canal now 
passes in the vicinity : can its agency, or the neighbouring 
Revenue Survey, be brought to bear upon a remedy ? The 
Station Officers, the Executive Engineer, the Road Engineer, 
the Canal and the Civil Officers, all meet to discuss the ques¬ 
tion : a plan is digested, and put in train by the Lieut.-Governor 
himself,* 

The new buildings and improvements in the native city are 
inspected. The dispensary is visited, and its records examin¬ 
ed ; the Apprentices are questioned ; the Sui'geon is encouraged 
to enlarge his charitable designs, and the Sub-Assistant is stimu¬ 
lated to prosecute with redoubled diligence and kindness his 
beneficent profession. 

Such is but a specimen of the advantages of local inspec- 
tkm, and personal supervision, in imparting influence, shape, 
and precision to the commands of Government, and inspiring 
the whole subjM^nate agency with life, intelligence, and ener¬ 
gy. The out^W^door labour, however, formed but a trifling 
fraction of the operations. All reports of the district, through¬ 
out the past year or two, involving doubtful points, or princi¬ 
ples of unusual importance, were reserved for the occasion, 
and now brought forward to be disposed of, discussed, or re¬ 
considered. Difficult cases, in wliich the District Officer was 
embarrassed by perplexities, or weighty matters, in which the 
Commissioner hesitated to act before knowing the views of his 

* A measure, something of tills description, was, we believe, set on foot at Cawn- 
pore, but was still uncompleted at the time of Mr. Thomason’s decease. 
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o.llief, were now submitted for the advice^ or the decision 
of the Lieut.-Governor. Further, such points as cn<juiry or 
conversation suggested to Mr. Thomason himself as requiring 
special aid, supervision, or explanation, were brought forward, 
and the documents bearing on them promptly produced. All 
these we»e carefully studied, and the questions discussed, where 
necessary, with the District Officer and his subordinates, the 
Commissioner, the Judge, or, as the case might be, with the 
Executive Engineer or the Civil Surgeon. The results of 
each important deliberation were generally embodied in a 
minute, or despatch, by which, while the constituted channels 
of business were respected, authority was specially conveyed, 
and provision, where necessary, forthwith made, for the prompt 
execution of the determined line of conduct. 

An incidental advantage, but one of peculiar value, was the 
acquaintance imparted by such intimate converse, with the 
qualifications and abilities of every officer subordinate to the 
Government. Mr. Thomason possessed a rare power of dis¬ 
criminating character, and no opportunity was so favorable for 
exercising it, as to find a man in the midst of his daily work. 
With unexpected rapidity, the Lieut -Governor would perceive 
the weak point of a case or line of procedure ; and the officer, 
if not thorouglily master of his vvork, would find himself foiled 
by one whom he counted upon as a stranger to his business, but 
who turned out to be more thoroughly acquainted with its 
details than himself. The earnest worker, and the aspiring 
subordinate, were recognized and encouraged. The former 
would be incited to prosecute, with redoubled energy, some 
occupation of his own devising, or for which his chief perceiv¬ 
ed in him a peculiar aptitude and taste: here the reins would 
be loosened, and a generous spur given to the willing laborer. 
To the/a«rr, some special sphere of industry or research would 
be suggested—perhaps, the enquiry into an interesting custom 
or tenure brought to notice in the circuit: lUpwould bo in¬ 
vited probably to embody his investigation completed, 

and to state his views and conclusions in a written form; and 
the impulse thus given to talent and application, would prove 
perhaps the starting point of a useful, if not distinguished, 
career. 

At home or in the camp, in the hills or at Agra, the same 
continuous course of unwearying labour was pursued by Mr. 
Thomason. The daily influx of reports was usually disposed 
of promptly upon their receipt. Such despatches as needed 
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trere reseryied for tho early liours of the eucceed- 
ipg di^y, ojf other leisure time. !The rapidity with which theee 
.were maatiered—^no important part of the correspondence, 
however long or intricate, escaping his keen eye^—and the 
promptitude with whicli appropriate orders, often involving 
detailed and extended arrangements, were issued, could not 
fail to impress every functionary in the vicinity with a pro¬ 
found conviction of his great administrative talent. The most 
diverse subjects, from a riot to a district survey, from a reve¬ 
nue settlement to the details of a bridge, a jail, or a road, 
were handled with equal facility. The embryo idea of a use¬ 
ful scheme, perhaps almost unconsciously expressed, would 
immediately be caught up, and if capable of practical develop¬ 
ment, fashioned into mature existence. Independently, too, of 
suggestions from without, there was a creative power within, 
spontaneously originating new measures and designs, with a 
fertility of invention that betokened a mind ever restless and 
active for the good of the Government. Endowed with such 
powerful and versatile talents, Mr. Thomason yet sought assi¬ 
duously for the opinion and advice of others wherever availa¬ 
ble. A great portion of his day was spent in oflieial inter¬ 
views with oJficers, civil and military, connected in any way 
with the advancement of his administration. Social visits and 
parties of ceremony were equally turned, as occasion offered, 
to the same great objects and he used to remark, that the 
pgsy employment of such opportunities was one of the most 
tbportant parts of his duty. Though he invited discussion, 
^ught for the views of others, ^nd desired that his own 
should be subjected to the severest criticism, end although he 
weighed most dispassionately the arguments adduced fropi 
whatever quarter, yet it was seldom, indeed, that he found 
occasion to alter a conviction or a conclusion once deliberately 
fonped. Whcsnever he did so, he was forward to make thp 
dap acknow||||||ernent; for no man ever grudged less to 
avow himseif^muebted to others*, and the labors of his subor¬ 
dinates Were all the more un^aringly entered upon, because^ 
whatever value they bore, the Eieut,-Governor was the first tp 
perceive and to reward; such generous appreciation, accorded 
by one who ever exhibited a lively interest in the sucpess 
and the welfare of his subordinates, elicited from them a grate¬ 
ful response; and he received, in consequence, that ready and 
dglli^tod service—the fruit of a loving and admiring spirit— 
wliiph Is incomparably more valuable than the forced obedi- 
‘feat* and comtreinti . 
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It M no wonder, that with such powers of discernment, 

(M> great an aptitude for huaineas, with such a command 
the services and adectioos of his subordinate ofhcers, and such 
complete devotion to his Government, the administration 
dourished under his hands. No wonder that the indolent ware 
stimulated to exertion, the able and energetic prompted to 
additional effort, and the careless driven by shame, if not by 
apprehension, to industry and reform. jPraise frequently 
carried with it a higher reward tlvan promotion, (albeit the two 
bore ever a close connection ;) while animadversion and repri¬ 
mand were often accompanied by a moral stigma, that stung 
more pungently than actual degradation. 

We propose now to examine with more detail some of the 
chief proceedings, by which Mr. Thomason rendered his ad¬ 
ministration BO illustrious. 

The Revenue Department is that to which his attention 
was earliest turned, and from which it was never averted. About 
the time he assumed the Government, the Circular Orders of 
the Sadder Board of Revenue (for the broad principles, libe¬ 
ral views, and lucid instructions of which, we are mainly in¬ 
debted to the lamented R, M. Bird,) fell out of print, and 
their want began to be felt. Instead of issuing a new edition, 
it occurred to Mr. Thomason to compile a fresh set of direc¬ 
tions, which, supplying what was dehciont in the Board’s rules, 
should exhibit the whole duty of a Revenue Officer, and the 
principles on which our system is founded.* The publication, 
consisting originally of three parts, commenced in 1844, and 


• lo the preface to this work, after referring to the KegiiJations anrl Acts of €Jo» 
vemment in its legisJaHve capacity, and the orders issued mils executive capacity, 
the rules and constructions of the Sadder Court, of the Revenue Board, the Ac- 
oouptant, and the Civil Auditor, the l.!eut.-Governot proceeds:— 

" The object of the present work is to collect together, from these ditferent sour* 
ces, nil that bears on the Revenue Administration of the North W^st l^rovinces, to 
arrange it methodically, and to place it authoritatively before tftS officers employed 
in the department, with such additional remarks and direetiori*‘a9 may suffice to 
explain the mutual relation and dependence of the several parts of the eySlem,'* 
so, after enumerating the four printed Circulars of the Sudder Board of Revenue, 
he adds:— 

“ These orders were clear and succinct, and were found to be of the greatest bene¬ 
fit In facilitating the trausaotion of public business. They wore, however, in their na¬ 
ture, incomplete, for they did not treat systematically tl»e subjects to whidhi they had 
reference, but were only a digest, under convenient heads, of orders which had from 
time to time been issued to meet exigencies as they arose. In process of time, also, 
some of the rules were abrogated or modified. When, therefore, a new edition of 
theseCircUlsr Orders was required, it was evident that extensive additions and modi- 
fioatioos would be necessary to adapt them to the existing state of things, and it was 
nlthnutely determined to r«-constrncttho whole in the present form, embodying in 
^e work siich of the orders as remained in force, or throwing them into the appCn- 

Uc[»Sw”-->Zhbwcli««s te Reiwniw (^cer#,p, 4, 
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the whole was completed in 1848. Of each part at first lii^ere 
printed “ a few tiial copies, struck off for private circulation, irt 
otder” (as it was his constant object,) to elicit opinions on the 
important subjects” discussed.* The Directions to Settle* 
tnmt Officerst and the Directions to Collectors^ were eventually 
published, as conveying, in an authoritative manner, the 
views and instructions of the^ Government. They were sub¬ 
sequently re-published together,f with an elaborate introduc¬ 
tion (to which Mr. Thomason appended his own name,) de 7 
scriptive Of the **LandKevcnue Administration prevalent in the 
North Western Provinces of Hindustan.” It is there held, 
that though symptoms of proprietary right may, under Nfitive 
Governments, exist, yet they are seldom recognized, and are 
really superseded by the right of the State, which, taking all 
that it can, and leaving no certain profit, deprives the private 
title of any recognizable, or at any rate of any marketable, 
vtilue. Our system, by limiting the demand of the Government, 
has virtually created a property in the soil. Various phases of 
right are found to exist, or have grown up under us. The Go¬ 
vernment itself; the whole body of the cultivators ; a portion 
of that body; the he?fd man of the village; or a middleman; 
may any one of them possess the exclusive right of managing the 
township, or some portion of that right. Hence the necessity of 
not simply fixing the Government demand, but of ascertaining 
by whom, in what capacity, and with what rights and respon¬ 
sibilities, the revenue so limited is to be paid. This cannot be 
ejected by ordinarily constituted courts, for the endless shades 
of right are not susceptible of any but the most general legis¬ 
lative provision ; and each case must be separately enquired 
into and adjusted by a commission specially endowed with an 
authority at once judicial and discretionary. Such is the coart 
of the settlement officer. In the treatise which follows this 
disquisition, the rules to be observed in the fot*mation of settU- 
ments are carefully laid down. They differ chiefly from those 
of the Board in a more elaborate and philosophical definition 
of the rights of those connected with the soil, and detailed di¬ 
rections for their ascertainment and record. 

The second treatise, or the Directions to Collectors, em¬ 
braces all the variety of duty which devolves on that ynosi 
important, but ill-named, class of functionaries. It opens with 

|»relifoinaTy Noti<ie'*’one of tbe TVial Copies, 

t thider the title, Jpirerthw io Ac., in , See titl^ 

to thi« Ar^clet Several editions of an iJrdn tranekticin of both parte ae;i^ratfiy* 
and of the vibole treatise together, have also issued ftinn tbe preeg. 
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general mstruotions for the employment and coneidei^te troat* 
moot of subordinates it proceeds to lay down valuable rules 
for the punctual realization of the reveiiue, for limiting inter'*^ 
ferenoe by Government, and thus forcing the people as much 
as possible to self-management; and in case of unavoidilie 
interference, for exei'cising it so as least to harass, and moet to 
benefit, those concerned. 

Of the remaining portion of this invaluable treatise, we shall 
refer only to the third section, which enforces the system for regis¬ 
tration of landed property, A former paper in this Review^ has ex- 

•• A witness before the Tlonse of Commons has gratuitoasly asserted, that Mr. 
I'bomason was not particular in treating the natives of this country with considera- 
ation The case adduced in support of the assertion is that of a Tehseeldar, 
whose sentence of dismissal for the offence of rafRing his property is alleged 
to have been supported by the Government, while a Magistrate and Collector, who 
had committed a similar crime, was only reprimanded At the most the case of 
the Tehseeldar would not prove inconsiderate treatment, but they who ought • to 
know best, have never heaixl even of the existence of the case. The facts are 
as follows : It happened that several Tehseeldars were removed from their posts 
on strong presumption of delinquency, under sanction of the Commissioner, but 
were rciuscated by the Board of Ueveime. The Commissioner remonstrated to G-Oi- 
vernment. Mr. Thomason did not Interfere with the orders of the Shudder Board, but 
cautioned them against the inexpediencv of forcing back upon a district men In 
whose character its officers had no coMndence, and who had been declared corrupt 
by two tribunals '^he Budder Board did not much relish the advice. The evidence 
noticed above was given by a gentleman who was a member of the Board at the pe¬ 
riod referred to. 

The following extracts show with what care Mr. Thomason inculcated kiudnesa 
towards the native officials :— 

” Every effort should, also be used to render the perfonnance of thehr duties as 
little as possible burdensome to them. The officer, who keeps them long in attend¬ 
ance at nis house, or who requires that they perform their ordinary dunes in court 
in a painful standing position, cannot derive from them that degree of assistance 
which would otherwise be rendered. He should so dispose his own time, and make 
his official arrangements, as may conduce to their comfort, and make their work 
light. The practice of frequently imposing fines for trivial offences cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. It affords an excuse for dishonesty, and for that cause often 
fails to have any effect. Krrers of judgment should never be so punished, and 
ootrrnpt or dishonest actions deserve a very different punishment, and cannot be thus 
either appropriately or beneficially notioedT. In cases of neglect or disobedience of 
orders, the imposition of a fine may be salutary, but it should be moderate in amount 
—vthe offence should be undoubted, and generally the first transgression of the kind 
can more appropriately be noticed by recorded reproof and warning.*' 

And agaiit— 

^ Great care should he taken to maintain tiie respectability of the Tehseeldara. 
They should be selected with discrimination, and after enquiry into the goodness of 
their character, as well as their official capacity. They should always be received 
and treated with consideration, and ooiifidentislly consulted, as far as conveniently 

S racticable, on all subjects connected with the districts entrusted to their ohargh 
leproof or censure, when neceasary, should be given privately rather than p 
and^ so long as they are allowed to retain office, they should be treated Witt 
confidence and respect which is due to their high station. The oeoaaiofts are 
rarq, in which the imposition Of a fine upon a Tehseeldmr is advl^bl 
justifiahle.**—/)iVso(toiw to ColUttora, pp 187—189. 

His own practice, in a pre-eminent manner, enforced these prhndples. His courte¬ 
ousness ana consideration equalled, if it did not surpass, tliat of any other officer, 
In any rank, we over met with j and, excepting ^is solitary attack, we have never 
heard the imputation against him either of tiidivility or of harshness. 

f Bee Article IV. in No. iXXIV. of the Caieutta JReelete, oa tihe Settlement of the 
North Western Provinces. 
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pkined, in cont^iderable detail^the toiaute record both of pro{Jiie- 
tary and tenant right, which it waa one great object of the reve¬ 
nue settlement to form. The first tlesign of the section is to show 
in what manner this record can be amended and perpetuated, so 
aiWo be constantly correspondent with the daily mutation of 
possession and of right. The anatomy of the Coileotoria re¬ 
cord-room, and the practical directions for every step, fVom 
the papers of the Village Accountant, to the archives of the 
Collector’s office, betray the eye and the hand itself familiar with 
every operation described. But the moat important Instruc¬ 
tions are those which exhibit how the too frequent defect of 
record at settlement can now be remedied. For those who 
possess any acquaintance with the subject, the following para¬ 
graphs will show the style and spirit, with which able omoers 
were invited to enter upon an arduous undertaking ;— 

245. It would bo vain to suppose that all which is necessary has 
already been done. The original record, formed at the rime of settlement, was 
often erroneous and imperfect, and it could not be otherwise. At the time 
of settlement the system was new and imperfectly organized ; the persons 
selected for its performance were not always the best qualified ; and the 
work was necessarily performed with far more rapidity than was compatible 
with accuracy. The massbf the people were ignorant, and unable to com' 
prebend the object or nature of tlie proceedings, or the bearing on their 
position of the settlement, and they were moreover suspicious of any 
measures connected with the assessment of their lands. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, it is surprising that BO much WHS done, and welt done at the 
time of settlement. There is far more reason to take courage from the great 
progress already made, than to despair at the magnitude of what still remains 
to be done. 

246. Let us suppose an intelligent officer appointed to the charge of a 
district, where he is likely to remain for some years. He is acquainted with 
the system of registration, and convinced of (he importance and praoti* 
cability of maintaining it. On coming, however, to refer to his settlement 
records in oases that casually occur, he finds them imperfect or erroneous. 
He concludes that registers resting on such a basis must be defective, and 
he determines to apply himself in earnest to the correction of the errors. 
It is the design of Uie present treatise to aid him in such an undertaking, 
and to show that it is not difficult at any time to make a fresh oommenoe' 
ment, and to attain that degree of accuracy, which it waa designed to 
ensure at the time of settlement. 

247. He will find the necessary powers conferred upon him by a reso* 
lutiou of the Government, dated September 12, 1848, which is given in 
the Appendix, No. XXY. In this resolution are defined the limits within 
which the powers are to be exercised, and the precautions to be observed 
in the conduct of the investigations. In order to obtain the full support 
of bis superiors in the JRevenue Department, it will be necessary for him 
Co Hiew that he is aware of the nature and extent of the work that in 
balore him. and of the metliod in which it ahouid be performed. 

248. His first efiorte should be directed to the instruution of his Sudder 
Gmlah, and of both the perguunah and village officers, in the system of 
rc|urd and registration prescribed by the Government. Great faciliiie 
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I baea Jatel^y aflforiad ft>r the iiii$tru«(ioa of nil classes of people ia the 
peetiuantfis hf ttie Sysfath, % pohliebiag‘treatises &a the subject 
aaeula^languilgeeif aud hy tiis series ofelejmeatary sobool-books in tlrda ewSild 
?>Hio4i which are designed to lead the pupils to, this very aubjeet, 
coniprsljensiop of the putwarris’ papers.-The revenue eystera, whrn righ^y 
nrtdsrstoo^ *0^ properly worked, affords the greate.-5t stimulus to the getti^|F#i 
oddcatihn of the people, ' Indeed it eannafc be expected that the regiatratioiBi 
of rights will ever becoitop perfect, till the people are sufficiently educated 
to understand it, and to wateh over its execution. There is reason, however, 
to ,apprehend, that with a|l thp^mecius of information tliat are now available, 
a considerable time will elapse before it can be taken for granted that even 
tlie higher and better paid class of officers, such as Serisbtadars, Tehseeldars 
and (ianoongoes, are sufficiently familiar with t^e system, to enable them 
to judge whether the record of a niouxab has been accurately formed, or to 
cause its eorrpotion where it may be faulty. 

84,9. When the Collector is satisfied that the agents, whom he is to 
employ, possess the rerjuisite degree of knowledge, he will endeavor to 
ascertain through their means how far the existiug records are defectivei 
Lists should be prepared of those roouxahs, in’whicfh it is most necessary 
to amend, or wholly to recast tlie record. Some will probably be found, in 
whioli re-racasuremsnt of the lands, and the formalioa of an entirely ’ new 
uusl. is urgently required. ^ ' 

, 850, Several opportunities will occur, when re-measurement and re'Cast- 
Sng of the whole records is necessary, and can bo enforced, such as th® 
division of an estate, or its being held kham for a balance. These op- 
jportuniliee•should ho seized, and the remedy applied. There are other 
cases whore disputes of the people, or partial injury to the estate, will retj'* 
der tlm people willing to ro-pneasurc the estate, and re-dast the papers at 
their own cost. These are likely to be the cases in which such a process 
' is the most necessary. Every oirorl should be used to carry it on, so as to 
he least expensive to the people, and so as to expose them to the least 
annoyance. Pains should also bo taken to explain to the people the 
benefit they will derive from the measure, and the uses to which it may 
he ppt. The field work should be prosecuted as much possible in 
the cold weather, when the Colleetor can give it his personal euperiuten- 
denco. tf he cannot himself he nem* to control and supervise, a pro¬ 
perly qualified subordinate officer should have the duty entrusted to him. 

8&L It is most probable tliat he will thus, in the course of a short 
time, by addrp&s and management, bo able to correct all the records 
which most need correction, without any expense whatever to the state. 

' Each such hew record will afford, as, it were, a fresh start to the entries 
< in the.malgooxaree and perguanneh register regarding the mouzahs, and 
to thO'whole of tbs putwarris' papers, Tho.i operation will in fact consist 
in the formation of a new set of putwarris'papers, based on the judicially 
ascertained state of property in the village attl*®' time, and not deduced 
from the record, of .a former year, as is ordinarily the case. The.njpnhr* 
tunity will not have been lost of instracring the putwarris 
cbtrgeof their duties, and of pointing out to the people how much titpir 
welfafi depends, on themselves understanding, the putwajyia’ gdpohhts, 
and being eareful to ensure their accuracy,, if the pe(^le not, 
willing at first tp ye^meaenre their estates and correct their recpi^q at their 
own expenee, it may he 1 necessary to apjply to superior antfeibrity fm* phr- 
missien to Aid the work on thp part of 0py©mmpnl» %.chaigitjg, in the 
ioontingenit bill, a j^rtx>r the whole of tlie expense in A^jemouzahs, whore 
ihopeople are the poorest, or the most avow ^ fho .proceeding. It has 
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inOifAioir. 


lii 6<litg66 dwtilotiSt th&t thb bo ^n$ti;uet6d with 

littW di(B0MUy “to measure tbt {)|%f>Are field tuod p^form all tho 

WOT# pf ejfjpetiettced fttoeene, 

The resolution of Government, refi^rredl to in the 247 th 
pnrn., as issued on the I2th September, 1848, confers upon all 
Collectors and Deputy Collectors, in these nrovinces, tho power 
of completing tho record of rights in land, which should 

* have been made at the time of settlement, and to conect 

* the oxlt^ting record, whenever it is found at \ariaiico with 

* fact” This involves tho exerciso, under Kogulations VIJ. 
of 1822, and IX. of* 1833, of a large discretion; and where 
exercised with the c.iro and caution inculcated by the Dieut- 
Governor, thoie is no reason to believe that results otlier than 
the most beneficial have followctl. Yet the indiacrimiuate 
appointment to the duty of all Cohectora and Deputy Collec¬ 
tors* irresi)eoti\e of their fitness and capacity for it, has led, it 
may be feared* to the too summary, and sometimes careless 
exercise of powers, which involve deeply important questions 
of property and possession. 

During the last year of his adininistration, 1\fr. Thoma<*ou 
put every effort in force to introduce into his jurisdiction the 
system so admirably devised and matured in the l^unjab, by 
which village pntwarris are enabled, with rude implements, 
and yet with a degiee of scicntifio accuracy, to survey their 
boundaries, and piotract tbsir fiehls upon scale. He at once 
perceived the vast advantages of the scheme in providing a 
simple and uncostly machinery, by wbicli the records might wot 
only be cured of tho defects of the oiiginal ‘Purvey and settle¬ 
ment* but made effectually to keep pace with the busy changes 
of time.' Ho regarded it also as an impoi taut frtep in native 
education, and endeavoured to connect it with the s} stem of vil¬ 
lage Kclioola under Mr. H. S. lieid’s care. We have here a fine 
instance, at the close of his career, of readiness to reoognbo 
means contrived by others, and of superiority to prejudice in 
casting aside tho older system, which had^ grown up under his 
hands* and heartily and thankfully adopting the new. 

There is but one other point in bis lievenue Administration, to 
which we shall epecifioally refer: it is the position of 
dar$t that ia* of persons claiming one or more villages, or a Urge 
tract of villages, in virtue of a superior right by con<jue 8 t 9 by 
iubtnission of the people* or by imperial grant The claim is fre*^ 
Qiientlf contested by the village residents under the title of 
ISetninolars, Biswahdara, or JMocuddume. The utmost wiety of 
Ifpihiion ha» divided the revenue anthorities as to whicls^of tnese 
^rtiea li best entitled to be acknowledged proprietor. It was 



at last mled, with the concurrence ol the Sunder Court, that it 
is possihle for two species of proprietary right, differing ejssentl^ 
ally in kind, to oo-eJcist in the same vlllagd,F*-(hat of 'Tdldokdar at 
svtjfierm^ that of JBiswahdar or Mocuddum as The law 

loaves it in the discretion of the executive power to decidS( 
with which, among any number of propuetors, the settle* 
mcnt (involving the management of the estate) shall be made. 
Those who leant to the Talukdar, recogniised hm os either sole 
Zemindar, or as the manager, with the Bisvfahdars holding 
depondently of him:—those again who leant to the Biswah- 
dafs, either installed thorn in exclusive proprietary light, or 
acknowledging the title of the superior, set him aside with a 
money allowance, and oonoludcd all tho fiscal arrangements 
direct with the inferior proprietors. Mr, Tliomason helonged 
to the latter number; and a«! his earnest spirit never suffered 
him to indulge in half me isiircs, but led him to follow out hia 
principles to their extreme limit of appliance, it was held by 
some (who sided with neither of the extreme parties,) that in 
anxioly to do justice to the claims of the Biswahdars, he was 
backward to acknowledge the just rights, or fulfil the reason*' 
able expectations, of tho Talukdars. This bus may be per¬ 
ceived in bis deoiision, embodied in an elaboiatc minute record¬ 
ed early in his goveimnent, by which tlio standard of remune¬ 
ration to excluded Talukdars was leduoed, after the death of 
incumbents, from *Z2\ per cent, to 10 per Cent, upon tho 
Governmout Juma* Similar principles guided him in the 
settlement of resumed lent^freo lands, iu which the claims of 
the resident community, wherever supported by any vestige of 
proprietaiy posses'^ion, weio preferied, to tho exclusion of tho 
Maafidars* But in this instance, we have little sympathy 
with the excluded party, for the former Government in couf 
ferriog the maafl tenure of lands already occupied, could 
evidently dispose of its own right alone to the imperial share 
of the produce, and not of any further interests which remain- 
ed, Or ought to have remained, unaffected by the grant. 

Time would fail, if we were to refer in any detail to the 
excellencies of Mr. Thomason^ Kevenue Administration-—to 
some of the most striking despatches, for instance, in which bo 

* 5*he mmate U tlated iho tHh Jfiaiiiary, 1844 *1116 qufsttou was Kwig befertw llwr 
Court of Uirortwa* tut-hose tieciftiou Mr ’raoiuason awaiWiI, though ’Wjtb. fujt porsua 
«ou ot th« ju«tiee of tho aet jet with «thri»p doubt as to the i esuU The Oohit oveu- 
tiialjy (li'iallowod die' roduction during th^* ourreuey of the seittlewaaij wherewr it 
was not liowis oat hy sxpres* MijmktJon, but deoreod Utat it shoiUU tbersalioi take 

It is rewarlsahle that this <w<ter ard^ed only a fow weriKS aiftsr Mr Thomason'® 
demise. 


smm mmAmm. 


l>r0vidioct % and madetata assassment \ for an 

went dijsttiJbuiion df aatabjishmenta^ for the contement adjttat-^ 
aienfc of bo^indariof and juriadietion j fcjr the due 

enforoemeitt of the cuatoms revenue (whieh under Mm reacl^ed 
an unwonted prosj^erity); for tho preparation of district maps, 
IfiingHsh and vernacular, showing every village boundary j tor 
perfecting the system of propnetary.reoords, and rendering 
them accessible to the public ; for the survey and disposal of 
wastelands; foi? the settlement of disputed rights; for encourag¬ 
ing industry and the investment of capital by tfie conferment 
of a good title where none existed ; for the improvement and 
elevationj, in fine, of each l)ranch of that complicated maclii- 
ncry? through which the Indian Collector works upon the people. 
It will readily be imagined from what has been said, that 
his administratitm was vigorous and singularly successful ; that 
while it deseonded to the minutest detail, it ctj[uaHy grasped 
the most comprehensive results ; and that not only its current 
concerns were conducted on a liberal and sagacious polmy, 
but thutthe provident eye of the Lieut*-Governor, seeing iu ad- 
vancO of the present, laid down a mass of enlightened 
principles—principles which, if duly observed, cannot fail to 
guide the future enquirer, and to extend the blessings of his 
administmtion far beyond the infiuenoo of hie own immediate 
acts.* 

The Department of Public Wotska is tho nCxt wc shall 
refer to, as peculiarly ptominent under Mr. Thomason’s Go¬ 
vernment Endowed with a taste for mathematics, and with 
an engineering eye, ho assumed a more decided authoritative 
part in all pumic works undertaken or proposed, than an un¬ 
professional person Would in general be warranted to take. 
Towards the remodelling of the Department of Public Works, 
^which, instead of the dilatory and feeble machinery of a 3bardi 
should give him the prompt counsel and energetic supervision 


For «oi»C yipsrs ft© had Wo eitraifftrl ypoo a Kevenua Code/ ombraciag th« 
attd niwjiedot^o oouiw'iaipa m thf and followod In oar pro- 

MlsIiWii 0jr reveaac adtnSni'.ttatloti. He Iia<i advaotsrd a conSHiarftWife way 
this wora, whea ho was obligrrd hy otket oecunatioas to alwuMbn a It »» 













W fttnUG WOliKS. 


of> aa afel« <^agia«fer ill istwsaeixjoa at on^a wiiH 

aelf aad with all tha works ia pi^jgressy ho wistfhllj^ lohk*^ 
as a great onwatd step, both for tho impro veto eat of tjb© 
couotfy ^ad for relieviag the Government of a professioaal 
responsibility hardly attaching to its position.^ jwe was not 
spared to see that change ; for even yet it only looms in the 
distance, though we trust itsreaHzaiion draws speedily near, I>e‘- 
prived of a professional and responsible couneellcr, Mr. Thoma¬ 
son did. not shrink from assuming the exercise oi immediate and 
independent action wherever necesbary. *Hi8 admirable skill 
was manifest in the almost intuitive perception of the practi¬ 
cability and iHefuiness, or othorwi'-e, of any project laid be¬ 
fore him. After a deliberate survey oi the plans and ptoposak, 
he promptly admitted or rejected the scheme. If acknowledged 
to be useful, and yet porhips immature and uncertain in its 
details, directions wouki bo given for further enquiry and de- 
velopement j the pap<»rs, if sufficiently Important, would be 
bslied, and disoussion invited ;t or the whole project Would 
be thrown into the hands of bome one of undoubted capacity, 
either to work into shape or to cany into effect. To C'lery 
officer cotmeoted with the civil administration of theKorth \Vest 
I*ro\inces, nnraeious instances will occur of important Works 
btought to a successful issue by suoh happy management. He 

i iarticulftily watched over the jiroceedinga of the jioad and Ferry 
fund Committees, and liberally fosteretl every useful sehemo 
they devised. His own fertile and ceasolessly-working mind 
not unfrequentiy itself originated conceptions, wbica were 
either at once carried out, or commended to the attention 

♦ In a dpajutch to the (Jovcnimtnt ot JikUa, the 7th Juno, urging' the 
iipnomtmeat of a Chief Engineer, with lolueiKo to LoiJ HaidmgeV wation of au 
uMijuiJted e»pon(Uturo for the Oangt “i Canal, Mr Thomasou tlui'* debcribee Ina posi¬ 
tion ite Went. Gowmoi i— 

»* The net ivtfeetof the prefSont state of thwgs, w that ui the supet intend- 

enee of inaify public vorks, the Eieut-Optci^or is throau entirflj on hia own 
roanarce*! Worka mtolving mwch ongiineongakill areatpiesent ninlirtonsOno- 
tioo In liohilkhimd, m Agra, lu Nlmar, as well a'» all ovtr the cmmtij, undir tho 
MagiatratPH and Local CoimmtteeB, and in loiming an opuniwi npou Ukmi, the 
Lievf-Gomnof la forced to depend upon Id** own know ledge, or the <asnal aaaM- 
Unco winch pdaonal friends migiutlginglj affoid But he has no lived usponaihle 
ftdviaer, to whom he oowld at all tuacH antuoiiUtivtly itftr, and yu wliofeo judgttieut 
ne could ihuphcitly rely ’* 

We conceive that the fltiong, *mt just, statement of the case eontainyd |n this 
address, was effbctnal m bringing the subject to the favouM® noMce it isf ikksciv- 
a hbwrid admnmtratwn. 

t @y way of filuafetation wc my refer to a R^oti on fhe Btgh RmA immm Mk^te 
and lately issued Uom the Prijssj, with yorrespoaden<^ regarding a 

raised* bdt not ii^tallM* *»dk propose b> CapL l*ake. Weut-Govemois’e 
remarks, etabodied in wte conoinduijg; latter froui the Agra flovef® latent, dated tlie 
25 th August, iBSa, Ml roraish a apeetoSta of th* usual and ordeis ciioiWi 

by proposals of fAI» description. The aupppit df ^e proposed one by toUs, and th® 
ncoeeslty of obtewlag: the ob-opwation of naUve states, are prawinentfy aotooed 
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«3j 4 6f tljlB local ofSccra^ Tkm tlafilig tke pABt yfiai*, 

be proj<*ctc(l i\?ro roadie, otte joiaiM Piribbeet witK Agra, by 
a liao runalttg through Bareilly aad Bu^aoa* th« other uaiting 
th© Sangor territoiica with the Doab, yik KaUiiyor in the 
Banda difttrict; so as to open up to fertile bat ill accessible 
tracts, a new and large drain for their commodities.* To the 
Bombay and Agio road, though cramped by hmited resources, 
he devoted a minute attention ; and one of his latest nets was 
to secure the approval of the Saprme Government to a 
scheme, bf which, “at increased expense, it will be rendered 
greatly more offeclivc. Ills proposals also regarding the Mir- 
zaporc Deccan road, were cireluUy matured, and if carried 
out, would place it (though at a great expenditure,) almost 
upon the footing ot ihe grand trunk lino. lie took much 
interest in the opening of a good approach over the Tewaliok 
range to Dera and Miissooiic, and both by public aid and ijvivate 
suggestion, sought to forward the undertaKing. These are men¬ 
tioned but as specimens: to enumerate all tJie important 
works winch he oiiginatod or materially aided, would swell this 
article beyond all reasonable bounds. 

The Grand Trunk Ho nl, however, demands some speciil 
remarks. Its excellent eouflltion is mainly owing to the 
arrangements for constant supervision enforced by the late 
Lieut.-Governor. IJ ndtr his sanction, small bungalows have 
been erected at short distances for the shelter of the overseers; 
and without those, frequent visits and clicctual control over 
the native workmen, during the bcveiity of the hot and rainy 
seasons, would have been impossible. IliaUbotal policy provjded 
a wide margin to the lino, both for its own. woiks, aiul the pro- 
iootion of the land-holders from cncioachment. Serious di0i- 
oulty occurs in procuring kunhur or metal, from lands owned by 
private individuals; and here the operations of the’Engineers 
were facilitated by his wise and consistent counsels. lu widen¬ 
ing the road and bridges, in straightening and enlarg;ing its 
passage through crowded towns and bazars, as well as in vari'* 
ous imnor arrangeraeuta for the accommodation of the trains 
of waggons and carriages which move upon it, he had of late 
iuatitutod many niarkcd improvements, 

♦ Hio lUBtdmce here qttoled, pwents a charactarisfcJO example ot thojpode 
iaiMMthMi Tltomason tteasui <»d yp,«« \oaie<, the ecobiyu of a likely 8Che«oo, fctU 
W hat] Mimodtur its oa^ecutloQ. ’Tiie idea of the J'ublHtlpore toad Utfoogh 
leyan# vak suwil by Weui Bi of iho Kngweet Corps, aad oowiaionicatpd to 
Mr* Thotoasott no a private note, smtea la ISiS The pobUe nflaocee, or other eon- 
wdoratlott#* prevented the immediate adoption of the prpjeot; Ina the letter was 
oixrafbtly ’^wfeasurod, ami now that obsliclts to its completJOn wpre itemovt d, was 

S rinW »a<l oimiateil to all the authouties eom emod. With k letter ittfittofif suggos. 
oaw fSw? the Jpipiaotloju oi Uie desig'n, 
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meagtjirfisi eiiiiai&le'“0Q t}iiou's$,i^s (pif travfeU«iifa'; '^ii,^;r;S&';’. 

security a3#ng this road!, bnte the gw^rdboship of a’ 
patrol, statldfied at every,two miles at police posts,* EnoamtpiiO^, 
grounds for the acoommodatiou of troops marching on the Kft# 
have also been set ag^ide, and marltbfl off at convenient di^*^ 


tancess and atoi'e-houses of wood and provisions erected on the 
spotf Thus not oiily the troops themselves ruaroli with great¬ 
er comfort, but tbe advent of a regiment is not now (what we 
can reoolieot it witbin the last ten or twelve years to have 
been,) a signal to tbe tehaeeldari myrmidons for extortion 
and oppression, enabling tliem to levy subsidies of grain, and 
to fell tbe cherished trees of the people, under pretence of 
supplying the troops with fire-wood and provisions. Mr. Robert 
Montgomery has mueb of the credit of maturing the, scheme, 
and Lieut-Colonel Steel, C. B., (one of the most willing of Mr. 
ThomasonV working staff,) has ably carried it Out; but both 
needed the guiding hand of their master.^ Where the systeiU 
is worked with any degree of attention, it is hardly possible; 
that oppression of the kind alluded to can again occur. 


To woUk's of iRRiaATloN, where engineering skill is em¬ 
ployed, directly to enhance the productive value of the soil, 


* One of his late acts was to orgaoiize from the Perry Funds, (which he regtirded’ 
as leKitiinaiely mipiioahlo to the jLfuarditif? of the jnaiu roiwls.) a larfye augmentation of 
the eliowhidarl force upon tho (Jraud Trunk lino. Tiie despatch containing this 
ordei% with detailed iuBtrnotions regarding tiio chowkidars, was printed and 
circulated. 

f The encamping grotmds, it has been Mr. Thoma-son’s especial care to have set 
apart in every Hue by which troops ai'e aoeustofued to inarch, and their advantages 
are patent, as a simple expedient at ouoe for eonvonietiee, and for preventing om>> 
Oyoaohment on private Ian<ls and Holds. Tlic store-houseS, however, can only be put 
ih'-fUll operation, where the demand is sufficient to encourage speculators to eontiraet 
the requisite snnnli 


. I See Report of the Atrungemejdg made for ih^,Grand Trunk Road, m tloe Cawnporo 
diftrici B>- Mos'SewoMiyis, Ksqi., C. S., A^ra, 1949, .Several hf,Colonel Steel’s Re- 
pom on the Proffrese of the Arrangements have been published, and will show what has 
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Although the rules of the Svq>rvi»o Government have all alohg been most, strin* '" 
gent tbr me full payment of all carriage, provisions, wood, &o., required hy troop?, it 
notorious that they were in great moasiw unheeded; and, bnleod, so long 
good arratigementfl on the part of tlie Civil Olfioera are not in fowc, one qniL 
blame the half-toished sepoy, jaded by a long and weary march, ibr carrying ,ok 
summarily the means of sa^rying lib hunger. We have seen the stores, <^ ’«ood, 
the scene of a regular storm, carried mm , withont the feowg^ht of paymeht, ^ the 
sad dismay of tfie mn^rfanaW suppllier. The natural' consequence the loss 

fell evehfcu^ly Oft 1ihn*Bnrt*hw«|i«g.vjHage8. Such pracUces are now unknown. 

To make tna wise /rt^ of the Govemmeut of India aniyetsally Mown, both for 
the watnitog of the,military and encouragement of tlm Clivil Qfhciqis,MriTho-‘ 
Inai^on: coitnpiW witlr gjVftt car® alls the orders and rules oeaithig d» the subject, and , 
pnbliahed them undaf "the <^le, orders^ CWif md M,U^ryt rmardsng Jdarch, 

of Tr&cmsi hjf ordtsr 

of the u<mredde fr^ Jf. W. P, 4 yr®, 1 ^ 849 * ; , , , : 
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the comfort of the people, and their security from the ravages 
of famine, Mr. Thomason devoted, as it behoved an Indian 
(fovernor, an unusual share of his attention. Among his mis¬ 
cellaneous projects, we may allude to the survey of the environs 
of Delhi, orgivoi^sed with tho object of reviving the ancient 
emhankmentH, of which traces still remain, as well as of procur¬ 
ing a record of arehmological interest, regarding the venerable 
capital of India. His cdorts for draining tho adjacent exten¬ 
sive swamp of Nujjufgurh, were, in the face of great difficulties, 
unremitting , and though not yet entirely successful, have still 
received their reward in tUe rich crops covering the soil, which 
has been laid bare by the escape of a portion of the waters. The 
operations in Ajmerc have been explained to the public, both of 
England and of India, in Colonel DnonsSkcfehofMmrwaea*^ 
work which owes its origin to the same suggesting mind that aided 
ami forwarded the admirable measures there recorded. In an 
opposite direction, among the forests of the llohilkhund Terai, 
and within sight of the snowy Himalayas, the energetic pro¬ 
ceedings of Captain doncs fc>r draining the marshy lands of 
that exuberant but neglected tract, and turning its precious 
but hitherto wasted streams to the purposes of inig.itioii, 
were watched and directed with etjunl caro-*f* 

The Kugeena canal in Bijnorc, and tho canals of the Dora 
Doon, no loss than their greater and more important rivals, 
the Eastern and Western Jumna canals, engaged his lively 
interest. Ho was ever on the watch for suggest ions to im¬ 
prove their efficiency;] and it is but within a few months, 
tliat his advocacy scoured the approval of tho Governor- 
GenCial and the Court of Directors to a scheme upon a grand 
scale for straightening, at an expense of above a lakh and a 


♦ Sep arcMi'W of this work in C0fcitiin ltet>U'K, No XXX., Art. IX. 
f Spc OnlcuUu lUrvew, No. iX, Art IH. 

J A rnmiioff inpmorandnm, wp bplio^p, of the proprrnss eaclj work in rPimjing 
itft outUy, wa« rnjfttUrly kept up a^rion{^ hib private ractnoian<la. 

Dnrinpf tbp past year, Mr, Tbomasou «ffid,iJly ealluditlie attpiition of Oolonol tJautloy 
to samp valMable 'swjfsrnstians umUe privntPly by him morp tluin ftvp yeju*'!! bpfore. Wo 
tpjotp from till** a*! a »» another strildiijf instaiipp ul the (■,»«* with VhScU 

(schemes emoo started wore tn'aburod up, and rcfservod ior the proper opportunity : — 

“ The projoct of a now catml irom die Song nver i<j a proniisnig one. But there is 
Another preijeat of drawing walor from the Buldi river, abovf^ tlie Surihadarra, wbicdi 
ones pugfigpd attention, but has apparewUy now beon lost sight of. The notice of 
this projiit hi contained in a private note from yourseif, dated Marcli 9th, 1848. 
It, baa been earefully kept for many years, and in now placed <m record to preserve 
it firotn oblivion ” Colonel Cawtioy » then reque(»te(i to hav(5 both worked out, and 
esMiHiftteB framed, so tliAt the report might be printed, “and remain for exeeution, 
when money and ageui'y are fonheoming * His attention is also to further 
suggeatkmis mmie iu a pampbk't published also utider 3dr. Thomason’s authority— 
JVofrs (n»4i Afeamrondo oa tAe ff'atir Courm w» Me Ziefu fMitt, tf/ Captain Caaileyt 
IsiS, 
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*tttwna ^tfccw 
ana dijEhlafihini the edet ef It^ 

tneea aahjeet®, all eai^inoeiflisif 

<jtt00<wn8j &* Th*toa9<J»*i i^leoed a well-deaerVed and uali^ 
mited eoufidenee In X^fenioColonel Oiutlex^ the Bupedateadeni 
of OottaWlii the North West i?rovjiieo»^ and the direotor of that 
wofhi the GA»o»e OAt^Ai:^which is the creation of hie 
own ^nins. If interested in tie ootnparatively puny a<juer 
duet# ahove alluded to, it may well be imagined that this 
truly imperial undertaking called forth the full tide of the 
late I*ieutr0overnor’s eolioitudc. Deeply persuaded of its vast 
importance, both in adding to the resources of the kingdom^ 
and araoliorating throughout an immense extent of country, 
the horror of those famines to which the North West Provinces, 
from their uncertain climate, must be constantly liable, he 
acted upon the principle that all lesser Interests may well 
bend before this object of paramount necessity. It was not 
that he assisted eimer in devising or in perfecting any of the 
engineering details: the merit of originating the grand 
conception, and of developing its various parts, belongs to 
Colonel Cautloy, and to him dhme. But to Mr. Thomason does 
lielong the credit, which of itscU would have rendered his 
administration famous, of gra'jping the idea in all its hrgoneas 
and importance, and of representing the object, and advo- 
<*atlng th© claims of the work in so powerful a manner, (at 
the time when a stinted expenditure would have starved into 
luSignijficartco Iho noble design, atid a mistaken policy have 
reduced it to a more boat-canal,thal the Government were 
persuaded to romovo the restrictions imposed by Lord EUen- 
borough, the merits of the undci taking were (uUy recognised, 
and Colonel Cautloy allowed a disorotionary command of 
inc*»n“i, without bound or restriction. 

The Ganges canal is so closely connected with the admimV 
tratirm now under review, and its approaching opening 
invests it with so much present attraction, that our readers 
will probably not be unwilling to possess * short abstract of its 
history. 

Outh© i^Srd of May, 1838, Colonel Cautley submitted to the 

A As ft flwa ftteptowftrih cairyiaff tJjmugh snreftv voirk, Hujiief iftt^ndioni 

#as 1« aimttUHS ^Ue design ana to j>ni>ne a iej>o»t upon it, Sn a pi>pi]iW fltiwii, 

ootwnj'oHeniMbte hv ujpinryfesMonaJ. Peroiaaenoy ftnU puhUeiliy mu R-ivtiu 

to tJio w«it of ua» *ft^so8UO% will be fowi4 pwnWa tii« Mlowiaf 
tjtte-jVflrffflf: eft ffte £4ptiU itf iU mmtn, Jumita Qmth <*/ « /W 

ftfce ifeffftMien ofthfi Vanal hrd, 14 1@&8, Affrn, Ify Mmf. 

tv M e/ m mm» 
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<j|overfiment of the North Weet Broykce^ » se^iee of Ievel» 
tahea by hiBi o ymt or two befo?^ wHh a view to test the jpoe- 
sibility o( potiriag^ for purposes ot irrigation, a flood of water 
from theUaoges below llurdwar into the Kali Nuddi atBolund- 
sbubur. Though this was reported to be impracticable, ^et 
the idea of the Ganges canal had dawned upon hia nund, 
and he sohaled authority to carry on his investigations for 
supplying water to the ** Moruffemugger, Birdana, and 
Meeiut districts/* The rlply, written by Mr. Thomason, 
undei Lord Auckland’s authority, states tliat *^I|is I#ordshlp 
' is not piepaied to expect much su<*ces8 in any attempt to 
‘ draw a canal fiom the right bank of the Ganges. If^ however, 
‘ the object (ould be ntf uned, the public benefit would bo very 
' great it appeals from Captain Cautley’s letter, that the 
‘ <|ueatjoa enn easily bo set at rest, and it is highly dcshablc 

* tiiat it should l>e so without delay/’ The Militaiy Board 
were accordingly instiucted to give Captain Cautley a small 
establishment to prosecute his enquiries. 

In 18 to, Mr. Thomason, again at the Secretariat post, 
expresscil to Oaptam Cautlcv, the Ilon’blo Mr, Kobertson^a 
gratification at the result ol his investigations, which were 
printed fqr general mfoimilton. In 1841, Mr. llobortson 
recorded an eulighfencd apd elaborate minute respecting the 
impoi lance of the piojoctcd canal, “ the practicability of which 

* had, through Captain Ciutloy’s unwearied acal and talent, 
‘ been satisfactonly (atabbshed,” and submitted to Loid 
AuckUud lepcitcd aildjcsse*, pi casing the undertaking upon the 
Govojumcnif. In the piopaiation of those, Mr. Thomason 
appears to have assifoted. 

On the 1st September, 18U, the Court of Directors, upon 
a review of the uliole question, and guided by the iccom* 
lucndation of the Indian Government, acooidod their liberal 
sanction to the pi eject, estimated at above a million stei ling; 
apd Capbun Cautley with vigor commenced the work. But a 
ohango soon came over the spirit of the Governmentj for 
upon the 29fch Apid, 1842, Lord Ellenboiough, from the 

♦ A liUle sfeeUU jwoomvauu'? amJ UJustiates this re|»ort, aud uj it a poacd dotted 
hue, nairked la (’oJouelCaulU/s wrltinij, the **prolMble dtred?Wi ttfhead” to pass by 
Ho<nki<, exhibits Uie singular fiagACJty of that tlistiogulsiied Bagineer, «i a» 
itttei€, whcie other raon eonjecime aod calcolate. 

U i« eaibttfi to obsem, that ia thft reply of Goveraiaent, another object fbr wbieh 
the eetablishnient was also granted, w regiedod as a inneh more likely and promising 
apioposalto draw off (or minor water-(«m sen) from the 

ohafruor* m the upper J>o »b Tlieae eaqmnos seem to have originated in a sohome 
of UobmU fur migal^ag ftom tits Bmdmand Bali Naddk bat it was 

fob ill, L, D, the Supojinteodeat of Caavk pi'ocedmg Colonel Cantlev, 

. wra leu tl«f idea ol a taual from me Ganges as a loimoy to hW eneofisaor.—Pr^tw 
, i m the i^al Bam ikpuik laJa 181^ 
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tojlitary- ktmti, tie stiSpenaioti of exiatiog iwfrAiige- 

^enta, on account of financial and othev Considci^anona; and» 
if this were capable of misconetruction, two months later 
(21st June;* 1842), he issued positive orders from the Civil 
department, that pending “a further test to the scientific 
* and financial calculations on which the scheme was based, 
' all further expenditure was to be discontinued.” It was 
represented, however, by the A^ra Government, that to close 
at once all the progressing opera|Ions, would be to involve the 
state in a serious loss; and the Governor^-General therefore 
consented (llfch September, 1842), that exStsting works might 
be carried on, but at the paltry expenditure of two lakhs in 
the year. 

Things continued on this unsatisfactory fboting till the 
beginning of 1844, Captain Cautley being obliged, from the 
Want of subordinate agency, to conduct with his own hands 
the drudgery of surveying levels and such like work. It was 
one of Mr. Thomaeoifs early acts as Lricut.-Gbvernor to re¬ 
monstrate strongly (10th February, 1844) against this most 
uneconomical and extravagant misuse of the director’s time 
and talents:—a waste of directing energy, which no private 
Company, acting simply for their own benefit, would have in¬ 
curred. The scanty aid conceded by Lord JBllonborough in 
reply, was given grudgingly, and accompanied by the follow¬ 
ing strange misconception:—** It is^ His Lordship said, “ with 
the vieio of makinj^ a canal of navjqation, that the project has 
been sanctioned, and that SHinsf<a' constructing it have been granted, 
lUKlOATION is to //e a SECONDAEY object, towards which,‘after the 
first object has been efficted, the surplus waters are to he appdieiL 
ffis Lordship d< sites that this mag he vmitinuallg held in vkw,'* 
It is well that this nobleman had neutralized these false views, 
by the appointment, as his lieutenant, of an officer who would 
not shrinK from exposing their fallacy; else the Ganges canal, 
for the chief end of its existence, might have sunk into utter 
inefficiency. 

Mr. Thomason perceived the critical position, and addressed 
himself with determination to do battle for the canal. He 
visited the works, and after becoming thoroughly actjuainted 
with their state, and the folly of prosecuting thorn in the 
present sluggish fashion, he promptly addressed the Governor- 
General, Uth April, 1844, and boldly pleaded the issue whether 
His Lordship’s limit could be Justified upon any grounds, 
either of sound policy, of economy, or of humanity. Ilither- 
to this limit had not done much injury, for in the beginning 
of a great Work, it is long before a sufficient supply of artizan® 







and Iftbor^rfe oatt be twocured* boweVfiJ^ “ Ibo f«m« of 

the work had Js^md r carpenters, masons, artificers# kborors, 
had congregated from the most dis^nt qtmrterih«*Oiidih,Bhuttce, 
Marwara, If the restriction be maintained, these must go 
away, “ and the conductors of the work be discredited.” View¬ 
ed in a pQliiical aspect, “ the national reputation was pledged 
to its success*” The many thousands assembled at the Hurd war 
fair had seen the State “ embarked in a gigantic undertaking,” 
to turn the Ganges into the Boab ; and if the Government 
werebaMedin the work, the prestige of our power and credit 
Would be shaken# Again, the Government was bound by 
motives of humnnHy n<A to delay a work certified as an 
effectual means of saving a great tract of land from famine ; 
yet the present sluggish i'ate Would not complete this woik 
within thirty or forty years to come, during the whole of which 
period the country would he abandoned to the inroads of 
dmugbt and all its unmitigated horrors-f Mere fcmiorny dc- 
manued loudly 4hat the operations should be expedited, in order 
that the expense of costly supervision might bo saved. Tho 
two lakhs now expondcu were no more than the annual net 
income received direct from the Jumna canals. llitlicrto 
‘ the Government have advanced nothing towards the Ganges 
‘ canal from the general resources of the Htato. Not withstand.- 

* ing the proof daily before their eyes of the heiiefits arising 

* from cauals, they have just done sufficient to commit them- 

* selves to the undertaking, hut have shrunk from embarking 
‘ in it with that sccal and determination which will bring its 
‘ benefits within their reach.” The Governor-General, who 
could lavish his thousands upon the Somnath gates, and 
“ tho ffivorito sweetmeat” of the sepoys, was moved by this 
potent reasoning to grant the petty subsidy of one Inkh mo}i 
for one If ear I 

* This waa u vjow whjcli hud eviduntly taken mneh hold, of hi^ mind j for at tho 
close of thfe fyUo'ftUig youi, in reply to cnnuincs fiom tho Court of Duoctors, ho 
writes ^ 

“In the face of the whole Hindu population, as«!6itibled at the groat Koomb” (or 
duodeceunial,) ** fair, the British Tiatioii stood pledged to this groat work, gigantic 
in itself, hut invested with peculiar importance m the eyes ot our subjects fiom 
its counocuon with their sacred river, and favorite place of pilgrimage.’' 

t Shoitly after this despatch, Mr. Thomason addressed the Military Board o» 
another a'lpect of this tpiestion, Sound policy demanded tliat the works ehould ho 
Hu^tantial and secure, and the superintendence most effective j tor alter a eanal had 
eouwj into full play, and had caused m its vicinity a vast increase of popula- 
oarrespoiKlmg with the incensed productiveness of the soil, tlie fatluro of 
wwer ari)i«tig from any oversight or Muuder of tlie Eogmecra, must mtolvc tho 
uusmBWijQ^ng m all the horrors of an urtificmi feuime^ tCcttw 

Tbisis a tno'^t seiious aspect of tiie cas^, and pfoveS tho uigent 
6f the woiks being cfllvieutb ofllccred, both as respects tins mmbm- and 
^ ilifimjtiutiuns of the 
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But thu TOsfcorljr State pap^ar* ef which we have givew a 
eketohj was to receive a worthier treatmenit from more disori- 
U|inatit)g haudis. ta jl^i45, Bord Hardiuge postponed tho more 
vigorous probeouiion of the work» aiuiply from hanatory oon- 
Huloi'ationis, in expectation of the report of a committee appoint* 
cd to investigale tUo of canal irrigation upon the healthi¬ 
ness of the adjacent cdhutry. The Sutlej campaign culled 
away Major Baker (who occupied the place of Major Caulley 
while in Bngland^) both from this committee and the canal. 
But the glorious success of our arms had no sooner freed Lord 
llardingc from the caree of the field* than jic nobly compensat¬ 
ed for all the inaction, illibcrality, and error that had pre¬ 
ceded. 

In March, 1817, Lord IXardinge visited the stupendous works 
of the Solani aqueduct, and having tjioroughly entered into 
all Mr. Thomison’s sentiments, hhortly after recorded a minute 
which reflects honor on his Lordship’s name. He abandoned 
navigation, except as a subsidiary object, and enunciated the 
principle that irrigation was the grand design, before which 
every thing must bend; and he declared himself ready to 
authorize the twenty lakhs a jear, named by Major Baker, nay 
to sanction ‘‘ «.f /a/'f/e a sum for Juiurr ymrs as flu dirtctor could 
cvjHmf with a duo ngard to tconomyf* 

The battle was now won. Minor lots and hindianccs wore 
easily overcome.t In 1850 the enhanced estimate of above a 
million and a half sterling was cheertuUy passed by the Ilou’blc 
Court. And thus, under the liberal policy of the enlightened 
nobleman now piesiding over the Government of India, and 
under the careful patronage of Ida Licut,-Goveruor, vtho at 
every check or dlmoulty was ready to advocate before hia 
ohiet the cbnms of the canal, or to solve jierplexities by his 
own suggestions, the magnificent work has progressed apace 
till the present day, wlicn, on the verge of completion, tho 
guiding and protecting hand, scarcely now required more, has 
been suddenly removed. Mr. Thomason was to have been 
present at the formal opening of the canal in the ensuing 
spring: but his work was done. And Colonel Cautley can¬ 
not but feci that the spirit which imparted life and ene?gy> 

* Miauto by LoftJ llardinge, dated 20th Ai^nl, 1847. 

t About tho close of 1847, both the Court of Dhcotors and the Governor- 
General {Lord Hardingc,) in view of tlie mighty proceedings in progroiiti, cxpicht'^ 
od some hesitation j but it was roaddy lomoNcd by tho powerful leprcsentatu-ns of 
the Ideut-Govornor. Theiovised estimate, ungrudgingly passed by the Couit ol 
Dneotiors, in their despatch dated the 2nd dune, 1852, awouats to the ouotooos 
gum Of Bs. 1,55,48,160. Mr. Thomasoa used, wc beliOvo, constautly W seep 
running accountg ot tlio advancing expenditure among his private memoranda. 
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and anoooss to his great design, has disparted, just ad the ea»al 
was about to pour m millions of rivulets across the vast plain 
of the Doab its vivifying flood of luxumnce and plenty. 

While Mr* Thomason was only tho advocate and helper of 
the Ganges canal, he was the originator of the Encukebeino 
CoLEwaifi AT Bookebis. ^ 

Mr. Thomason was from the first deeply impressed with the 
necessity of providing, for the multitude of public works 
throughout the country, a staff of native engineers, possessing 
both professional knowledge and experience. In the begin¬ 
ning of 1845, he projected a scheme by which the most 
advanced pupils of tho Agra and Delhi Colleges, or other 
candidates, might, under tho guidance of Dicut. Baird Smith, 
and amid the works of .the Eastern Jumna canal, add to their 
theoretical attainments a sound practical acquaintance with 
engineering. When the details were matured, the Lieufc.- 
Governor obtained, hut not without repeated appeals, per¬ 
mission to extend, ** by way of experiment,” the benefits of 
the proposal to three or four qualified youths.* Upon this 
was grounded the notification of the fith October, 1845, 
constituting ‘'^a class of officers, to be denominated Suh- 
Assistant Mzeoutive JEnginaers,^^ The plan was found to work 
so welj, that their number was increased from four to 
twenty.f 

After liord Hardingc had resolved on tho vigorous proecou*' 
tion of the Ganges canal, Mr. Thomason at once perceived 
how this great nndertaking might itself prove the nursery of 
such an engineering body as ho longed to raise up from 
amongst the indigenous materials of the country- He lost no 
time in developing tho idea, and on the 23rd September, 1847, 
laid his proposal before the Supreme Government.!: He dwelt 

♦ It Waa in danger of beinjj; slielted along with a propofiilion of tho Educational 
Deparpxieat in Eengal, tor the eneeuragement ol CnU Engineering among^ the 
»aiiv«k Bnt Mr. Thomafion vindicated the fepecial claims and advantages ot tho 
North Western Provinces as a Civil Engineering Behool. 

t On the $lnd Bceembor, 1816. 

t Colonel Caatky had apprehended the same idea so early as 1843, when, apply¬ 
ing for a large number of well-eUuCatodimd skilfwl artidcors, ho added that “ they 
wal not ^y be nsefal in themselves, hat will establish a school for the ultimijtc 
of efficient workmen to tho whole hno of the canal.” What is hero 
jpmWshd for the canal, Mr. Iljoniason organiited for the whole of Hindustan. 

Xbe tsame letter suggests the further idea of work-shops. Sac., likewise followed 
out by#r, Thomasen, “We bhall require numerous workshops, store-rooms, i&c., 
(tt iioorkee, wlrieh place I intend to establish as the hoad-quartew of the Ganges 




hk busy and jpwractieal mmd had already designed.—'Zetter doted (kls^ 4, 1843, 
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at ^eat on tbo roqniremoata of the conntry-—surveys, 
irrigation, application of water pdwer, navigation, roads, 
bridges, railways^objects for all of which it is impossible 
to provide European engineering skill, lie appealed to the 
Government to avail themselves of the present opportunity to 
form a native class:— 

The eetftbliahmenf now forming at llooilvoo, near the Rolani aq 
on tho Ganges canab ailbids peculiar facilities lor iiwitiuctiug Cinl 
gmoers. Theje aie laigo woik shops, and e’ttou'sivo and moat ini}fortHtt.t 
Btnicturoft in eomso of founatioii. ThoieaieaKoa lihtary and a modtil- 
rooTU. Above all atiuinbor of sciontiflc and oxpoiionccd 'Engineer Oiliccvs 
are constantly assembled on the spot, or occasionally resorting tliitber. 

These oiBoers, however, all have their appiopnate and engrossing duties 
to perform, and oarniot give time for that oareful and systematic instruction 
which is necessary for the forinntxoo of an expert Civil Engineer 

On these accounts the Lieut.-Govornor would propose tho estahlishment 
at Uoorkeo of an Institution lor tlio educalion of Civil Engineers, which 
should be immediately under the direction of tho Local Government in tho 
Educational Lepattment. 

In conformity with this proposal, which was warmly 8up“ 
ported by the Governor-General, the Collie was opened 
on tho Ist of January, 1848, for the instruction both 
of Naiives and of European soldiers, and J^on-cummisaioned 
Officers. 

In 18A1, persuaded of the success of his scheme, and 
fortified by the support of the Committee upon the syi^ipm of 
Public Works,* and of Sir Charlea Napier,f Mr. Th^asoti 
projected a vast enlargement of the original plan, so as to 
include not only greater numbers of natives and soldiers, but 
likewise Commissioned Officers, both of the lioyal and Com¬ 
pany’s services; the establishment of a depot and work-shop 
for the repair of surveying and other scientific instruments 
a museum of economic geology, an observatory, a printing 
establishment, and other appurtenances to render the institu¬ 
tion effective. These propositions were printed by His Honor 
in a brochure and submitted to the Governor-General, who 
accorded to them his hearty support. On the 2nd June, 1852, 

* 8ae their Bepoi’t datci Maich 5, 1851. 

f “The suggestion,’' writes Mr. Thomason, “of admitting to the College Com¬ 
missioned Oraoers of both sorvjcos, is diieip His Excellency Geneial Sir C/Jharles 
Napier, in comnmmeation w-ith whom tii*present scheme has been drawn Cnt." 
Its ground-work is the same- as that of tho sdnior department of the Military 
College at Band hurst, adapted to the Indian Army .—to the Ckmrnment of 
Tttdta, d(jtted 2St/« Aufm^t, 1850. — See aim page 17 of the “ Acctnmt of Mooitkm.'* 

I This is a desideratum of more importance than at iirst sight might appear, In 
a country where there are no private estabUsbments in whieh giidi instruments 
might be repaired. Their injury or disorder is now a continual obstacle to the 
advance of ecientific enquiry and tuition. 
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the Court of Diroetors oommanJoat^d their sauctipa, aad the 
whole sehottie ie now being carried into effect 
The ioduenoe which these establishment^J 'wiil have in the 
onlighteamenfc of India^ and dovolopemont of her resources, 
in ^c progress of civilization and scientific enquiry# and in 
the advancement of the ofiicers and soldiers of our, army, can* 
not be over-estimated; and the credit of the whole belongs to 
Mr, Thomason. He naturally regarded the institution with 
a peculiar interest, and watched over it with a sort of parental 
pride and solicitude. The extemsivo quadrangle,* now being 
erected to complete the enlarged design, was to have been 
opened by him at the close of the following year, thus constitut¬ 
ing, as it were, the last public act of his official career. 


To the tJcDft’iAL AND Criminal Drrartment of his Go¬ 
vernment, the attention of Mr. Thomason was less directed 
than to the rest of his duties* We cannot point in it, as we 
can in almost every other, to any large measure of reform 
(excepting, perhaps, the G rand Trunk Hoad police,) involving 
cither present great results, or the germ pt future improve¬ 
ment. This was partly oAving to the nature of the subject, 
which did not involve the abstract principles with which bo 
({oligh|lscl to work, or any national institutions on which his 
eonsemtivo mind loved to engraft his forward movements. 
At one point, where those institutions wore approached, they 
trammelled, rather than assisted, his views. The chowkidar 
must belong to the Vdlarje Community: he must bo remuuetated 
by a small holding of the village lands: he must be the servant 
of the Zemindar : salary piid in cash direct from Government, 
would loosen the Zemindar’s hold upon him; while a close sur¬ 
veillance of his proceedings would interfere with the indepen¬ 
dent action of the village institution. Perhaps such may be a 
specimen of all the rcu'^oua for which he shrank from a reform 
of our police system. 

But it was iinpoflsihie for a mind like bis of whom we write, 
to preside over the Judicial Administration of tho country, 
without introducing many improvements, and infusing a vigor 
into all its movements. Tlifc distribution of his agency was, 
for the most part, admirable ;t the same prompt and searching 

* ^ the elevation and gronnd*plai» at page 20 of the Atcomt qf Mmkee, 

ring of thla (juofltion, it Jnnst hh rememhored that the covenanted 
not of hw own thoosing. Uistaak was to make t!»o arrangement 
of them beat euHM foe the ^ood of the country. If somotimos partien who had 
proved lo^ohsnt m the magnteiial and revenao ehuigo of a (hshuf vretc readily 
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orders were d«sly issued M # fte Bewnue BepA^ A 
careful amenduieut of local jiirisdicflon was eifected wherever 
ill arrAugemerit or iriterflaiAttire iithpedod the admimsfrntio^ of 
justice ; and the subordinate.agency was revised for the mOrO 
efficient discharge of its dul^. The police divisions were 
frequently enlarged, and from the saving effected by reduction 
in number, the salary of the police officers was proportionally 
increased. The district dfika were fostered by him. The 
fnanagement of theiJails throughout the country was improv¬ 
ed j and the Central Prison at Agra, under inspectors judiciously 
selected and guided by the Lieut.-Grovernor, has made an 
advance in prison discipline hitherto unknown in India. 

A special and important feature of the administration is 
the extensive employment of Bevenue officers in police and 
judicial posts. The tehseeldars have, in many districts, been 
invested with the power of daroga, and from their known 
reBpectabiiity and character, have imparted a new stamp of 
credit and conddenee to the police proceedings. So every 
Deputy Collector is constituted likewise a Deputy - Magis¬ 
trate, and numerous tehseeldars- throughout the country have 
been installed in the same commanding position. The move¬ 
ment is undoubtedly in the right direction; but the confer¬ 
ment of ma^isteral powers has, probably, boon too indiserimi*- 
nate, and without a sufficient guarantee of character, qrf(f the 


ndvanced to the Jadloial Bench, it mast he''h)memberecl that the same points which 
impair a Magistrate’s uscfhlness (as want of promptitude aud personal octivitv,) 
do not, in aii equal degree, atffcct a Judge, and that the hesitanov, which often accom¬ 
panies a high deliberative faculty, is directly prejudicial to the energetic mansge- 
ment of a district. Neyortfeoless, it is possible that Mr. Thomason’s leaning towards 
tile BevdUtte Department may have induced him to favor it, upon the whole, with 
better mUcors than the Judicial. 

It has, been asserted in some of the public lyinta, that Mr. Thomason had a 
bias to promote men of a strong religions principle* No doubt, a consistent pro¬ 
fession of religion had its weii^ht among other qualities, in his estimate of » 
man’s charocter, as profligacy or dishonesty had. its shaj-e also. But us far as, 
oflicial reqairements are concerned, wo deny that a profession of religion or th® 
reverse was, lut .dement which betook into consideration, in the distrihutioil 
of pftthjna(tec. High and honorable principle was tlic point he looked to. apA 
wherever he found that, the pnly question with hint fbr debate was the qoiilpoai^ 
tion of the ca^ididates and their rospectiv# fitness foy office. It is fh 
that aitiy nnprei«idice4 man ac^iualnfced with the .society of t|(d 

chief agioointments held there within the last half-dbzen years, could mcroeiot: 

cnteit^ the charge. As Mr. Thomason regarded no pact of hla hiwo 

onerous hhd unpleasant than the distribution of patronage, so we'bfh- uslfehred ' that 
there was none which he exerci^d with a greater «|f''"4id«avored .0’’ 

discharge with.a more single eyipo thq welfare of the st^.Afeidir'^hec 
ioiisnass and disregard of private firkiidsliip, feeling, «thd , 

n't 



iiffeoting ©tetjwicfe the socM hW* S» 

with ihe pmUt confidlonett, hecaa»« thft pdaaiptl of % tost of 
eifidiencylias ftkeady beeft oonoeded ift the c»Se Of CotSftOhted 
Assistants, and thete is no reason to 8to|> its ^dre. 

A second objection is, that the now functions bring With them 
no increase of emolument, although they vastly add td the labor 
and res^iionsibUity, as well as to the dignity, of the odioer hbld- 
irtg them. In one district we have a l>eputy CoUectoi* with the 
small And unimportant powers of an assistant; in ihe adjoining 
statiem, his biother Deputy has special powers, involving au¬ 
thority of greater magnitude; in a third, he is a full Magis¬ 
trate, and cannot only imprison any of Her Maje«ity*s dusky 
subjects for three years, but visit every Kuglishraan, who ooin- 
mits a trespass, with a fine of 500 rupees, or in default thereof, 
with two months’imprisonment. In one pergunnah we have a 
tehseeldar employed solely in the quiet duties of a Kg venue 
Collector; in the next he may have any of the magistentl 
powers we have just enumerated. Ifet all are paid alike, 
without the slightest reference to their varied responsibilities. 
Surely this is inexpedient, if it be not uniaii, and for a great 
Government unbecoming. The officer posst esing the higher 
powers may be (and somelimes actually has been) remanded for 
neglect or misdemeanour toe lomr grade of authority, yet 
no diminution of emolument ensues. Great devotion to his 
office may be followed by promotion to the higher grade, yet 
no inciease of salary is^aiped. The service thus loses at 
once the stimulus to exertion, and the salutary diead of loss 
and degradation: while both officers and people are taught to 
regard, without estimation or respect, a power and office which 
it Ought to be our great effort to intest with dignity and 
with influence. Such a course cannot fail of an injurious effect 
upon the Government itself. 

In one respect, the government of Mr, Thomason has 
greatly benefitted the Criminal and Judicial Department in 
common with every other, viz., by the pMcatht^^ which 
untk* hi^ mihont^ mued from the prei% 01 thc«o may bo 
untioed the Memoir on ihe Staiisttrs of the Nmth Western 
by A. Shakespear, psq., C, 8., 1848 ; containing in 
a condensed form, the most minute information os to tlie ai^a, 
and p^ulation of ekeh pergunnah and district, 
of a second cehsus, mad4 also under the carefhl 
aim insiructione of the Diaui-Govet«Or, on the laat day 



*f W®., ii»Tf».tinea b«eii pi;b|!ti)adif »nrl eoBtain tbe eaost 

valuable ftR<| r^luirjnia jret <^taia©4 ia Indiiaf 

14) tbe irsti year of hia government, Mr* Tbo«4e»on 
for^iljraed to every Magietmte and Coiteotor an invitation to 
thmy together all the statistW and general information hfe 
could obtain regarding his jurisdiction, to he printed in a 
volume ilhtstrated by maps and statements. Such a publica¬ 
tion, ho thought, would form an ofhuial history of each 

* district, and contain all that would enable the public odioers 

* of Idovernment to understaml the peculiarities of the district,^ 
'and conduct of the administmtion.” Minute directions weregiv-' 
on howto arrange the various matter, statistical, historical, goo- 
giraphioal, economical, educational,—regarding the current te- 
unres, rise and fall of families, operation of special measures or 
law|, elFect of the revenue and judicial systems, ^ec. Few ofecers 
have had the energy and skill to workoutthe plan if but the .SVa* 
Hstical Beport of Cawnjmref by Mr. Montgomery, illustrates tho 
wisilom of the design, and the usefulness of such a treatise 
for advancing and facilitating, in every department, the adminis¬ 
tration of a district. We earnestly hope that the conception 
will not be lost sight of, till we are furnished with a similar 
guide and official coinpaaioii for every district in the pio- 
viiicos. 

In other departments, we may notice the SHthmertt 847) 

which forms a spooiinen of the papers reipiirod from 6rst to last 
in the settlement of each of the pu*vailing classes of tenure, 
with a counterpait in English, (also 1H47): The A(t'ouvt(mt\ 
Manual^ by C. Allen, Esq., 1847 : Tlie (Hod Au(htor\s Mnniud» 
by T. IL I®oycl, Esq., 1851 : SSatisttes of lodigtHOUB Eduadion^ 
by H. Thornton, Esq., 18.>0; and Omparatioe Tables if 
Duin$t E^shddiskmeuts in the North fTebtern Provinces^ by 


* Soo Agra Gaatfe oJ October 183.1. The details of tlus coobus are now 
iritiK prew 111 a vohnno, by Mn G J. ThnsOftii, Secret iry to the Sudihi Board 
of Eciomic. throufiir the atjeucy of wUuh Board the woik was camtd out The 
instiuttions for tins ctarsus were drawn np by Mi, Thomason himself with jfroat 
pains, and no pi ecaution was omitted for aecuniiy porfsot accuracy. The whole 
was a^comphbhed on the nijijht of the .Hst of December j and the result was care¬ 
fully tested by the district officers and tljcu suboidmates. 

f Only foul have bten yet published , 

Stafisfirai Report nf tM District a/ Caionpoie^ by R Montgomery, Ksq, C« S., iStS, 
Ditto Xtitto of (Sootyaon, by Alexander Frasei', Esq., C, 8„ 184!», 

Ditto Ditto Ditto of FottehpoNt by C, W. Kinloch, Esq., C, f8Ji2. 

DiUo Ditto /ifefflwoaawtf(»iwAMia;,byd.U:.Batten,15sq,C,8., 1831. 

A Report for Budaon, by Mr. Court, is, we believe, now in the wow, and otlieni, 
more or less answering the objeete in view, liaio been prepared mr Agra and rttri 
ruckabad. 


.tASlBS 


A* 1853.^ l;’Ue8^#er6 the Insult* 

of the inatriWJtion Of euggeetloaof tlnel/ieut-OovernorjiaMlhflVo 
j>roved,aad wii! cyeihmeto prove, ef special ti«e tothepublio 
service, it would loo greetly extend this'article to euaifterate 
the many other treatises of a less formal niid elaborate nature • 
but there is one which we mu»t not pass over* Mr. Thomaeou 
constantly met with valuable information and suggestions in 
nueoellaneous reports, or scattered-here and there throughout 
a wide correspondence; such papers had hitherto remained too 
often unnoticed and unknown, engulphed in the indiscrimi*' 
nat* reservoir of all that is good, bad, and indiffbrent, the 
Secretariat Record Boon*. It occurred to him that, though 
not worthy of aeporote pnhlication, these might yet be thrown 
togetljter, aud published from time to time as Sehetions from 
tile Rpcord^ of the GovernmenL This work, maintained tokthe 
present day, i»a» given a permanent and public form to a vast 
variety or most useful and suggestive papers on all official 
subjects, revenue, police, judicial, engineering, Statistical; and 
its practical usefulness has been recognized by the adoption 
of the same idea (though not precisely on .the same prineiple)> 
by the other Indian Oovernments.f 

We roust hasten to conclude this already too extended sketch, 
by a notice of Mr. Tiiomason’s proceedings in the ICntiCA- 
TiONAii DEFA.RTMRNT. As respectcd colleges and station 
schools, the chief tendency of his proceedings was to abolish 
the latter, and to strengthen the former. He found the funds 
at his disposal inadequate to provide efficiently for both: and he 
wisely resolved that, instead of a number of ill-officered and 
unsatiefiiotory institutions scattered over the country, the 
Government should have a few large and superior colleges at 
convenient distances, accessible to each great division of the 

♦ This work oontatni a vSst fand of official information, 'I'ho ^istricte and 
omcoB are classed accoidin^ to their comparative difflcuUf and amoant of business: 
then thcbalades and cost at tnanagetnent in each depaitment are compart'd for each 
district tjsrottj^hont the provinces. Wherever an office is under-officered, or onder- 
paid, the fiet cannot fail to be thus brought to light} and complaints of over¬ 
worked amlah, formerly resting too mueU on the hep-hazard opinion of the recora- 
mendlng officer, can now bo easily tested by the reasonable ground of comparison 
with similar business and establishments elsewhere. 

f Almost all (she papom dtat have issned under the name of " SeUsetima** from 
the other Governments, Have been complete and formal reports, which, under any 
ciro^Olances, would have been pabiMhed by the Government of the Korth West- 
«i[a l^lfiOvinoes separately, Without reference to jie selections, which were intended 
Jw miwobaneoHs pAporai and aeraps, otherwise liable to Ml into oblit^n. 
We bewe iff**^*'* Thonaason ^aoraUy indicated with hi« own hand, the papers 
I* eaitraiihl Whlfih he dcsirsd to pnbiish io this senes. 



provio^f*, 

abaiid^3^^;» would be occupied m ^.^oire efficient m^iinjprcr ( bjf 
p^ifatfreffioft^.wdlgenous ee w# aSi’iWeigttif. ,'' ';,v y.^t 

rpwgeinciit of the CoUegeei )^Mc. ^ TBomasou iook ^ 
octantiutejest, iind when presiding public ejs^Hoainat 

seldom failed^ to deliver some pertinent reinnrke on th^ 
li^ring of ouf educational measures, and the manner in whicli 
kls young audience should improve their opportunities. Xfa© 
oagimd views and erudite labours of Dr, Ballantjne received 
from bim a^dist^iminatiog and powerful support. Ho acknow¬ 
ledged the claims which.the large aectibn of the nation devoted' 
to the study of Sanscrit possess upon the state, to recognize and 
foster whatever is true and exalted in their literature ; and he 
had a lively persuasion that when once JGuropeiin learning and 
philpsopUy should be presented to the XlrilhminicHl mind in a 
comprehensible and attractive, because indigenous dress, the 
influence of the learned pundits upon the people at hirg© 
would produce results of prodigious moment. He did not 
neglect the objections which a misapprehension of the Benares 
sy,stem has io some quarters created: but on the contrary 
encouraged the discussion of its .merits among those best 
mjalified to judge. Once convinced, however, of the justness of 
i)r. Balkutyne^s position, he yielded him, despite of narrow¬ 
minded or utilitarian opposers, an unflinebing support, to 
on . the opening of that magnificent structure, the 

* ffis SQntiiaents on this snbject, and their happy fulfilment with respect to one 
at least of th^Seminaries thus given up, are expressed in the following extract of 
an address made by Mr, Thomason at the examination of the Allahabad College, 
Supported by the American Presbyterian Mission^ in December, 1852. 

“lie said that the examination had -been listened to with pleasure j^all tUa 
auditors, but that to himself the display was peculiarly gratii'ying, bemrse ho 
saw before him the rcallmtion of ail those anticipations which he had previOusiy 
formed regarding the, instUntion- A few yeiu'S ago there was a Government 
School maintained in Allahabad. It was well endowed by tho Government ; it 
was countenanced and encoiimged by all the high officers of Government then at 
the place. But he ■ that that, ns well as other similar institutions, did 

not bring a benefit to the state commensurate with the charge they entailed upon it. 
He felt that they came into competition with other echuoJs, which would 
probably be maintained by private individuals, without any cost to the state, ahd 
that, they #0 far disconnAgCd, rather than promoted, the general caujSe ofedncatlb^t 
He therefore abolished those schools, and concentrated tho efi'orts of Qoverftmt^ 
on the improvement of the colleges mamtained in our cities, where tbera was amptb 
toom for many educational establishments He that day witnessed the sitwyt of 
this measure ih Allahabad. The number of pupil# in the Allahabad ^Vefmment 
school w a# under 100, whilst ibcro were 327 boys bn the list of theJIfesioh School. 
Many of these boys had atmined a high proficiency in 8ecalar;l#ri»kg, and they 
also received that which, the C^oyefninent abstained Upon jtrihbipiiXbnd 1*® 
sidbred justly,) firicm* impartingand diligent instrue^b^ p :the truth# of 
ChtMtiaoity.^ . Oft tiais happy resait he congratulated of the,cblle^* 

and paid a high afifi weU*meriti»a compliment to the afid dishfiereiMi 

labors of the Mission fbpm Amermti. 




B«jfiAES:s.,C?Q^'l|6.C^*i*,^^^»®®^ under his 

^ But the measure which bears the P; 

Thomasort^e mind, whieh^perhW^ 
hitherto devieed, will tend to the e.«hghtenHjent apd welfare, ol 
India, is the system established by him for encour^rgiing 
the Yjsi|?rACCJt*AR an» iNjpraKNocrs Bomools of the coun^ 

184at» the Xiieiit,-Governor forwarded to every 
tr&te and CoUeotor in tt>e provinces a cireukr o5*lef> “ " j^* 
while they were generally charged with fostering the vtU^e 
schools, instruotiona were conveyed to ascertain and report th^ 
extent to which those institntions 

neonle. The directions, grounded on Uic plan pursueU oy 
Adam in Bengal, were, like all others emanating from 
Mr Thomason^s pen, so dear and practical, that withm two or 
th^;* yLro. a coniplcte retnro of the whole oauoat.owl 
institutions in the country was obtamea.t ^ 

In 1846, Mr. Thomason addressed the Supreme Gw^n* 
ment, stating as the resiilt of these enquiries, that On «» 

‘ averaerc, less than 5 per cent, of the youths who axe of an 
« age to attend school, obtain any instruction, and that instruc- 

. I. ™eeU be a ira-fajtrit-fo k? 

uame, and farther to py, 'jjy English Eite»‘*t«re and Btaence, 

^Ballaatvaa-a l.l»ar. we ™Po;‘Jh - 

»f, BBllantync f*“1?^ in native S(tl>oals. 

of aclawfiof huoit* of teline. as to |)r«-eaiiiJont 

riwtimpheiJs, s«S ^^-iI!,t^!^nciu*ion« of Kurowan PhUoaophy roiKht ^ *« 

of HladW. PhltosQphy, the „uh the whole olwrai-ter of our aarohiistratlon in 

foilowinji tiSs cowjpj^e.He ttctspS in con^i n> iiir(* t. t 4 ii*poTit destfoviiOft all that it found, 

SrSX. we ’7VLtaTu^Lralp^ “iht^bZ ttt or a f-tly^wen- 

and leaving aothuJg hilt what U»slf rteppsi;^* I ar I . g„,«ftds over It a richer mould, 

iS.frtSfS TOSum’Sef®"”. •“" ““ 

We hav«ipat fonftd Sie petite irf W y ijtnom. Some persona, in the prid<i, of politU^ 

(nf a oif ^ b«?» has wSd the curiosity wnl enelieil the wopder of «m 

ifLUlwSotity tpay ^ Hr BttHantync'h publtdatfoijs enaldo die most awpei^cl^ 

•|i(filro«El In deBth of tlw^ght, a precision exiiressipa, <Mtd ^ Sahtley 

rWie»mdis«»vw S»atlt possWmsn wpm oy^w K he.mjswwc^, 

^ Mm rnra^oi *«?. F>MjW 'iteJS % Sf 

, fflS&SS sWito- <«* aw '^T^.ST’^S^ 

of tt» C^ ivliic^ Vfo e-re 

s-—-e>a».sw a limiae4‘eeeeynt!.:^ , , 



lihai iSfi&iji ‘ on* 
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‘ ret'oeW^j, ’js a t^ry 

He pfopesed* tHekefpre, at a, cost 'Ol* from two to foUi^ 
ydar^'fo gftiM a«l ^ntlowment inland, for the support of 
school In every ootifiderahle village ihroughout the country** 
Thi' Court or Bit4ctors, while concurring in the necessity 
for tnoriS extended-means of district education, justly objeotod 
to endowments in land, as likely to become hereditary and 
inefBcient. Such a system would, indeed, have proved 
cumbrous and unmanageable; it would probably have tended 
to perpetuate the drowsiness^and errors of the utitive method, 
iyl^iout any effective pfovisionifor the prospective introduction 
Of, trOih and energy ; and it could only have been the strong 
attaohmeot of Mr. Thomasan to the Village Communities"* 
oT' the North West, that led him to its advocacy. 

In 184*8, Mr. Thomason, taking advantage of the Hon’hle 
Court’s expressed willingness to afford assistance, submitted an¬ 
other plan, in which endowments, either of Und or money, were 
abandoned^, and a system for stimulating*indigenous schools 
by “advice, assistance, encouragement” and example, was 
substituted. Before the close of the year, the sanction of the 
Court was received to his experimental projiosal (supported 
by the Goveraor-Gen oral,) that the scheme should be tried in a 
circle of eight districts around Agra, at a yearly expense of 
Bs. 50,000. The principles of the measure will best be 
understood from the foliowii|g extract of orders issued on the 
9th of February, 1850:— 

No. 149 of 1850, 

l/Jead Quarters, General Department, the Mh February, 1850.) 

jaesoruTioN. 

I IV' 

Enquirips, winch havo boon lately instituted in order to ascertftin the 
state of education throughout these provinces, show that tho , greatest igno- 
ranee prevails amongst the people, and that there are no adeijuate meaue at 


* The following is a general otitUne of the proposal:— 

SliitiBtSdnt enquiries, which have now eiWnded cer a ijreat part of the country, show that th* 
people are extremely ignorant, and that eitlstlng provisions for the education of the rising genera* 
tlon au? voyy defoegte. On aw average, less than 5 {«r cent, of the youth who are of an age fo 
attend schoois, obtain any instruction, and that instritcUon, which atey do lecciye, IS of h vcjiy 
ithperfoCt hind. , , V 

Vhu people are aA Ste same time poor and unable to support sebotrf-Tnnster* by titep owtt,-^ 
aided eflbrts. It therefore becomes the duty of the Okiverninent to give ttein such asiiatauea a» 
may be best calonihied to draw forth Uwir own caertioos. , i . ' ' , ' 

The proposed Scheme contemplates the endowment of a school i» evtiry Hdilisde w « bertaih 
toe dpvemmcjBt giving no Iw iwventfo foom the land, which eowstitttfos fhd .ebsfoyiiTtdhht, on 
assurance that the zemindars have appropriated the land for the purpose of mahthtiplliiig a fotool* 
master,,, ' ■ ’ ' , .. •• ‘ 

IfiU systetn a most in consonanee with;^a customs and fWllngs of the raPdi, school¬ 
master will hecoiae d )fooogfd»ed slllh^e tertant, elected aW sdpported watsonaia 

with the usage of'tlm'Vfilagb CdWmnhtWV•> ■ , , ,0 

An endotfonent' ■Ut -'lahd l85'!j,p{^,a,hie,fo,h,*nonay payment, hecattse iff#;'crater wseBi#*#' 
hiliiy of sMtion l^an n ,.W!eeding. ^ jhapi a«d.beoaiiiiif;it. 

od'unoets lit a way' WJbl<*' .stemW' Ms sertlcp# 'more, 1 ^ 

obptab^ti to'toefo thap it he.ij^isw ,tob'V»id'Sejrva»t of toe (3oyer»iiia«aii • • 





#orIc fdr in^tniotbn. Tf>9 radthtiai^f l9iun!ogr fire iDfUrtf^ Hful 

the hisuueiioii VfJjielh is given is of' the rudeet and leest practical cb*- 
racter 

The present acheroe oonfcompUtes tlie ewplaymeut of an agency. whteH 
shell ronse ihe people toaseuseot the etfls resnlitng front ignoianoe. 
ff'hnb shall stnntilete them to emerttons on ihetr otrn part to remonf thm 
Ignorance, tvhnh shall fiunlsh Uiein with qnabiled teachers and appiopHsts 
hooks, and which shall sHord rewatda and encouragemt otto the most desert^ 
ing teacheis and pupils 

The moans of offer fmg this object will he souglit in that featnrii of Ihs 
existing Ievenue system whnh pio<rid< s for the annual regisUation of ail 
landed piopeitv thioughout the lonntty 

U 18 w«ll known that the land pimutely divided amongst the people 
Thcienrefiw ot the agrunltuial classes, aho me not posscbsed of soms 
rights of (iropirty in the aoil In oidet to (xplain and protect these rights, 
a system ot ngiatiatton has hteti devis d, which is baaed on the stnvey 
made at the tun< ot n ttkmnit and whioh annually shows the state of the 
propirty It is nc (Sbai' foi the louectnoss ol this register, that those, 
wlioee lights u tec rule should be able to consult it and to ascertain the 
nature of the antues affecting themsehea Phis luvolves a knowledge of 
reading and wimug, of the simple rules of aiithmetio, and ef land mea'' 
suienieiit * 

The meaim aie tlnn cffouhdfor setting b(fore the people the piactieal 
htaiing of learning on Iho aaletj of those lights in laud, which they moat 
highly pn/p , mulit m hope! that when the powets of the mind have ome 
hocn oxcitfd into aotiou, the fnpils mav often bo luduoed to sdvame 
fuiihti, and to ])ei3u\ere till they rtach a lugbei state of tuteUootual 
tultivatfon 

Ihe agency by which it is hoped to effect this purpose wiU he thus 
fcnetituted " 

J here a ill he a f^o^elnnunt v’llago school at the head quaiteys of every 
T eheeoldar lii t\ciy two oi mote J oliseoldaiia, tliere will be a IhrgdtiiiaU 
\ieitoi. Ovei these a Zillah Vi«tTk>t in taoh dutnct, and ovei all a Visitor 
Goneial foi Itie whole of tht piovincts 

The Govemiruiit village ethool nttaih Tehseeldau will be conducted by 
a Rohool master, who will leeeivi fiom (jovern.i «nt a salary of lioin tan to 
twenty mp.es j Or mensem besides such fits as be may colhet fi >m his scho* 
laia The course of instrnotion in tins school will consist of leading and wnt 
11 g the veinacuiar languages, both Urdu and Hindi accounts and the 
monsuration ol land accoidiug to the native system lo thtse wiU he 
added each instrnction in gtogiaphy, history, geometry oi olJmi general 
aah]ecte, conveyed through the nitdium of the vernacular language, as tlie 
people may he willing te rtcHve Care will be taken to pievent these 
Bchools from becoming rivals of the indigenous schools maintained by the 
natms them$f‘HeB f hw will bo effected by making tlie terms of admission 
higher than are usually demanded m village schools and by allowing fiee 
admissions only on recommendations given by Village school masteis, wlio 
mii| be on thfiVisitors lists 

!l’he Porgunnah Visitors will receive salaries varying from twenty to forty 
rtipeesa month U will be their duty to visit all the towns and pimoipal vil* 
Isf^in thmr^urisdutions and to ascertain what means of lastrucMon aie 
to thapeople Where thsie isno village aehobl they wiU explain to 
the j^twe Oie edvaniages that would result from thobs|ituiiOti of a echool, 
th»y their assistaitce m fiodlittg a qaahffed teacher, and in provid 

lOf hooKf* Where schools ar« foend in mnimmf tliey will awentaitt 
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imtn»» af iijiWfttctioa »tt8 thtt ntti3al»ter of ^ebo^dJt, tlt«y tiUl 
offer their (uisiitaiioe to die person (jotiauptlng the aohool. Jf t|xi« offer ii 
accepted, the school will be entered on their lists, the boys will be eicainitjtedi, 
and the i»ord adjranoed scholars noted, improvements in the conrse or mods 
of Instruction will be recommendedt and such books as may be renitired wiU 
be ptpooured, l^daes will be proposed tor the most deserving of the teachers 
or scholars, aUd the power of granting free admissions to the Tehseeldari 
sehool be accorded. 

It will be observed that this scheme »eontemplatos dratvin^ forth the 
energies of the people for their own improvement, rather than actually sup* 
plying to them the means of instruction at the cost of Iho Government. 
Persuasion, assistance and encouragement are the meano to bo principally 
employed, The greatest consideration is to bo shown for the feelings and 
prepidices of the people, and no mtorfercnce is ever to be exercised, where 
It is not desired by those who conduct the institution. The success of 
tbd scheme will chiefly appear m the number and character of the in* 
difsuous schools, which may be eetabiisbed* The poor may be persuaded 
to combine for the support of a teacher ; the rich may be encouraged to 
support schools for their poorer neighbours, and all the schools that are 
established may he assisted, improved, and brougljt forward. 

These operations must he conducted m concert with the revenue 
authontius, and must uhtaiu their cordial assistance. The agency winch is 
now called into action may be made most valuable in ensuring the proper 
training of putwarris, and m ascertaining the qualifications ofoamlnlatcs or 
nominees for that office. Cortificatoe of qualification fiom sonm of the 
persons employed in the department may he made necpbsnry lor advance¬ 
ment to the post of village putwarn, and also to many other appointments, 
«uch as those of peon, chuppiasei or huikiindiaavo. as well as to thoae 
higher offices, where literary attainments am nioro evidently essential. 

Thue, whUt the scheme aims at eacouragin|v the people to 
multiply their own schools, it prov'ules in every small diyision 
one Tehseeli school, as an example of right teael#ng and a 
nursery of good teachers, and it brings to bear upon the native 
institutions a machinery which, by imparting advice, supervi¬ 
sion, and good school-books, will tend to their gradual im¬ 
provement and elevation. These efforts have been wel¬ 
comed by the people; for the great value of the plan is that it 
makes them work with us for their own improvement. It is their 
own schools that we are, with their own consent, endeavouring 
to raise. Hence it is that they willingly receive our teaclicrs, 
oheerfulljr accept our suggestions and assistance, and purchase 
with avidity the useful school-books, which are being prepared 
with a laborious devotion by Mr. Henry Stewart Beid and hie 
subordinates, and are brought, by the amngeraente of the 
Government, to the very doors of the purchasers. Instead, 
therefore, of planting amongst them foreign schools, uncon¬ 
genial to their tastes* und the object of au uuoonquerable ' 
prejudice,-—schools that would never take root or germinate 
in the rare vicinities in which our funds would enable us to 

s 1 
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jittmpatied In <|ttfeirtet df iftndf i «ilnsN?iit ikneon* 
iciously to tli^ioflelvea, bear along tbo nation in tbe mah^k nf 
intoUeoty ami raiae tkem m the so«ua of moral life. 

The aetoal resnit has proved to be no less satisikotory than 
the anticipation. AlthoOgh, at so early a period^ it is nardly 
fair to expect any sensible effect in a measure, which to afibet 
the large masses of the cownjtfy must necessarily work with a 
slow and permeating in€uenoe, yet a marked advance has 
already been mide, as the returns noted below from Mr, Beld's 
carefully prepared tables will prove.* While the numbers 
have materially increased, the quality of the instruction has 
picatly improved, and the inflated JPersian and tud» illi¬ 
terate Hindi are being steadily forsaken for our simple ITtdu 
school-books and thoii invaluable stores of knowledge. The 
sales of school-books alone nould show that a system has, at 
last, been discovered, suited to the habits and wishes of the 
people, and rapidly becoming popular and established among 
them. 

Persuaded by these happy results of the success of his 


8» kook, Soliolaf^. 

* ISVO (Piobabl) JOipfeiftttilJ ..... . 2,014 17,109 

1810*51 . 3,127 23 , 61 $ 

1S51*&2 .. . 4.. . .. 3,339 31,843 ^ 

1832.63 . 1,469 86,884 

Dr Moanti, an impartia! and nto t tapnbld 'nitnass, bai reported ui twins of 
ttuqnftltbed praise regardmif the aystem Ot the examination of tho school at 
4iJ;ghni, wll^r “ some bun lirda” of pupils were collected by Mr* Bcid frotathe 
distrust for inspection, he wntes 

♦* During my long connetiion with education in India, and fannUanty tnfli the 
attainments And appeal anci oi tho pupils of all castes aud classes, 1 never wit* 
n< seed a more gratifying and mterostlng bcene,” 

Of thegrneial system he thus speaks-<i.‘'tt will be at once ajmarent that the 
S4.h«me and manner of working it meet with my entire approval, it la no small 
pimse of a great plan of national eduoattoo, which has haicly completed the 
third year of ns existence, to record that it has not only fplly and faniy attained 
rlie object for whSrh it was designed, as far as its hmited trial will admit of, but 
hds actually already outran its own moans of extension, for want of books and 
instruuiohts ol a higher order than those now in uso. In the second year o( its 
Umi tn the expanmontal districts sanctioned, it has raised the nomber of boys 
receiving a soucid elementary education from J 7,000 to 3o,O0o, has thrown into 
the schools between 3o and 40,000 school-books pf a b^ter ciaas than those 
heretofore la nee, |aid has given su..h an impalse to the etsase of Ternacular 
a^noadon, as cannomil, m a veiy few years, to produce tbft frmw that invarlaljfcly 
ranit ftom a spread of knowledge in the nght direction ** 

Tt has become pomWe by (his syetflm, to introduce the IKerary test for the lowest 
ewy^tts^ Goremment, contemplate in the last para, of the resolution quoted 
ahd'^ was dqne m the eight expmtmental distuctai m the readntioa of the 
8th drutta which preseflbes an exanuuation vn readink nddng, and accounts, 
«hr phtwawt, burhundaves, ohuprassies and all the oflflieials of t^yemment Thw 
m the right dirertion, for moving tits ma»|Kif fepm hdow. 
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Oi|t% ;i?#¥l«W. of tho proceedings, toe Governor-Geneml*^ 
oSfe^^vsfeaidjr'-^ 's^prockt^^ony. tooflsu?!®' for' the, 

y«i^ete«ni Ipdifi^, and yi^orouBly to ^rry; it into efei^-rr 
iiioi;Oiiiy approved tUe extension of, the plan thronghont. th^p 
povj»oea» ijjpt its introdnctidn alto into Bengal and the Punjahy 
$he!/escdnttoo io which this is embodied contains the follow-' 
ing; Seauliful and tonching tribute to the founder of a system 
whibb experience has shown to be capable of producing 
sueh.rich and, early fruit” 

' *» And while I cannot refrain,” His Lordship writes, *' from 

* recording anew in this place my deep regret that the ear 

* which would have heara this welcome sanction given, with 
' so much joy, is now dull in de|th, I desire at the same time 
‘ to add the expression of my feeling, that even though Mr, 

‘ Thomason had left no other memorial of his public lifo 
‘ behind him, this system of general vernacular education, 

‘ which is all his own, would have sufficed to build up for him 
' a noble and abiding monument of his earthly career.” 

So high a testimony, from such a quarter, renders unneces¬ 
sary any further eulogiuin of the scheme from the reviewer’s 
pen, * 

Here we close our review of Mr. Tlmmaaon's official charac¬ 
ter. It may well he enquired what secret charm it was, which 
Hnt to almost every department of his administmtion eo dis¬ 
tinguishing an efficiency and greatness. It was not brilliant 
genius; for his faculties, though powerful and elevated, were 
nottrantoendant; it was not the gift of eloquence; nor any¬ 
thing unueuallv persuasive either in speech *or writing. The 
capacities of his well-regulated mind, schooled into their 
utmost efficiency, performed wonde^ul things ; but those 
capacities m themselves were in few respects greater than 
are often idet with in undistinguished chamoters. There wa« 
4 ^eed a rare imwer of deliberation and judgment, an unue^ai 
fficully ^ ® discrimination pt 

timib.fitdm error*.; ¥et th'esc'were mamly th^;result^.p|yetom- 
btis ‘habit, and ©arneat pui^se. And herein, id' oUr ‘ 
lies the grand praise of the late adminiatratiom 
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so thfti tliis^ 

rtweiMJefis^l; feiision |}roilu(^<6^ (ajs \h «ao«t S| 
fail to Imvo mwi) wtegol^titjr of aotion, aod lao fjJoiM oif 
iinpatleot advaifkOe. All was turn, softoo^ powarful ' 
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Sternly as Mr. Thomason field, in his position of lAetit*0o- 
vemotf to tlie a3i:ioin, thnt the introduotion of reli|pous teaohing 
hy the Government was not only inexpedient hut timustiiablej»,^ 
he could yet see, as the goal of his measures, both oq|leghite and 
indigononsji the eventual conversion of the people to 
tianity. Scrupixlous to the last degree in bis official measurct| 
he yet never feared to avow this desire and persuasion privately, 
and even sonietimes, in an unoffensivo form, at the public ex* 
amiuafions of the Government CoUegee. At the latter he has 
been heard to say, that although bound in his olficial position 
to provide seminaries where no reference was made to 01^s»- 
tianity, yet in a private capacity', his influence, his money, and 
his efforts were directed towards imparting elsewhere ano- 
tlier element in education, essential to the w<3l-being and high* 
est interests of the people.f The following extract from his 
speech at the opening oi' the Benares College sufficiently 
establishes his views in this respect• 

Ws are here lapt togetbsr this day, tnon of djfforvnt races and of dif- 
fen*nt creeds It any am s» i tioa of rjiis assembly had met to dedicate SMch 
a buiUmg as this to the (’ducatiou of their young in their own peculiar 
tenets, they would have given a lehgioua sanction to the act, and would 
havo consecrated the deed by tbo oeiomonial of their faith But this wo 
oanpot do. Uuhappily, Inmiau opinions, on the subject of leligion, are 
so mocpncilable, that we caouot coucurm any one act of worship The 
room necr&sary it is then, that each uinu, in bis own breast, should offer 
up bxa prayer to the God whom he woislupe,! that here morality may be 


* He declined to admit the books of the Calentta CKrieitiaa School Book, Sp** 
ewty into the pepfit o'" the Curator of Government School Bpoks, or to allow the 
Goveinmcmt sliopB and colpoiteors to ©Khibit religions works amng with their 
t$oek of whooiftmoks, lest ho should prove to bo holding out fahte eolors j en¬ 
ticing the people hy the profession of strict religions neutrality, while in rwUty 
favoring at the expouse of other religiona If iome may not he able 

entirely to sympathwe With this ngid justice, let them remember that it only add# 
m the pnblie avownk i» favour of Chrisiiaftity, which, fn wnsistenA with 
Jiis principles, he did malve, and enhances the value of hie private edbrti. 
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lightly flight, liiiS that h«r 0 truth, m aU itt m«^wty* mif this 

aipii|iht|oiipp\p.y hftv^j a4»ff©t?fflut wp^mg tp tha WJpbPa Pi 

of thp pm^& who fbrtas it, but with tioAuy if wlU point to a oow statp pf 
thiugs, whan a higher phtlP<io|!Hiy and a ptiwSr faith will pamda this land, 
not aafocoed by the atbiirary decrees oi a persecuting governtneot, nol 
hypociitioally protessed to meet the wishes of a proselytizing governmentf 
hut,^ whilst thp goveinment IS ^ust and impaitial, poidinny adopted by » 
willing people, yielding to the ineaistible aiguiuonts placed belore them 
Kor IS it unreasonable to expect that sneb a change may take plaoo. 
We cannot foigct that to such a change we owe the piesent happy state 
ot things m mir own country, and| even in this country, changes of^e 
same natuie ha \0 taken place It is but a few days ago that our friend, 
Major Kittoe, fho is as distinguished for antimianan leeeareh as he i» 
foi the aichitoctunl skill ho has shown in this edifice, led a party to view 
tho iieighbouiiiig itiuis aioiind Sfuuafh lie theie showed us the undoubt* 
ed lemamsot uuothei and a ditfoiont system which onpe ptevailed m this 
land He showed us Uh tiinples, its colleges, its hospitals, and its tombs, 
noa polished and long buiicd under the earth A few centuries have so 
iitteily Jistiojed it llmt it is now only known in this part of the country, 
im(|i tho obscuie nlhisimj** of Chiiuse tiiivolUis the seaicely legible mscnp 
tions on broken seuiptuios, and tho ittiperfect tiadilions of a despised sect 
Aud now Iheio floun lus neit on the banks of the Ganges, another 
syHttqi still vig mus, but aluady on the wane And that system may 
pae^s awoy. and giv i plaio U> anothei and a better one From this plaeo 
may this system pi ad thiou„hoTi< , not is jt vain to hope that the build¬ 
ing m which wo an iisscinbled may he one iiistiumcut lu the mighty 
chango When it is so the hiphewt aspnatioim ol those who fiist designed 
and mainly promoted us euctn o mil (n fully leah/td 

Su(h IB tho assinid hope and evpoctatton of many here asBombleU, 
and theie is a laigo stctiem ol the i< muindii who eharo in the expectation, 
but eeunot bung tliemselvu. at prosont to adopt it as fhen hope. But no 
Undue means will hole he i uipluyf d to i ff cl the end ISho religious system 
Will heie be exolu«iv< ly taught I his )» a common aiena on which all can 
assemble, and whoie ilio conuntn ekmeut of truth^can be impartially ac 
quned Let all to whom the cuiso of tmth la saeiod, to operate m pro¬ 
moting the objcfti of this building. 'lo withdraw f»om tlie field will but 
show that they ai e t oubcioiis of the weakness of then cause” 

Beyottd the luere social md intdleotual elevation, anticipated 
from hia system of iudigenous village education, Mr. Thoma¬ 
son believed that it waa the truest foandation on which to 
build our effoita for the spiritual regeneration of the country.* 


perception of the heatt, feel to be supicme, that He would bless tho institotmn, m$. 
rendei it an mstrumenll for Eis own gfoiy and man's good. 

After the cntiCjams appeared, Mr 'rhomason was known to have eaprewed iftwoh 
regret, tbs« ho had not framed the expresuon m a mannerAincapablc of muioon- 
MTUCtion. But the mticismt were in thcmfeelves hypeicrjtici^ 

♦ One great bsaaty of fhe system i« its ^wer of 4ai ehipomeat and adaptalfoo 
to the advanriiig ciincamstanCM of the country. It would amust as leadily 
(which the land endowmeat would not have done), to i Ont«#ti*m«.d tiuct m 
villages, as It now does to the moat bigoted and nitcloianfe Hihdu end Malpsmh*- 
tan own Christian and Mistionaiy schools share Mr U* 8* favours 
wuh tilSage mdigahous one* The seht me is in fact au aid ^ dl spmtmt&m 
Whi^ bosaechlEt^iieiitioU f»r cue of its main ofycuts \ ana thus it rcdsmhles the 
soluUou of the wdRroauohal diificttlty now rccoguuod in Bnglaad. 
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ataritial ftticriiria levrirf^^ bo 

j Stbrilririat enlighten# o«r ^miomvk^ eononr 
L M^ing sehook to he the pioneer® 

^^Of^^o^^institutiona he was the warn advocate,-the 

denotaination scatter# throughout the provinces receivp ni» 

fubstaoti,! MsidtMioe! bik 

«k„,.AK ftirkted he considered it to be entitled to m peculiar 
itSoe. His charity was not. however, co„- 
fined to missionary objects ;-•no case of benevolence, no cry of 
111 ^ pnhlic endeavour for the social welfare with- 

Z h^adth of the North West Fmvances, if well 

supportedVot* h® discrimiriating in his *ni^# 

lihpr'il aid. Ccdleges, schools, dispensaries, churches, charges 
!^;tt«vtr in faeftekea to amdVate or to elevate the^l 
Ilfp of the people, either native or JEuropean, was liberdlj aid- 
od flt al»^iving eminently responded (wherever that wa. 
nosribW toX direction of being done in aecret. None but 
his chosen almoners knew of «)mc of his most I'koral and 
sDontaneous acts; and wherever publicity was unavoidable, the 
courteous modesty of the donor only enhanced the value of the 
X A t^th portion of his income was caref ully aiyroprmted 

fo bonifide chmrities; but the largeness of hie heart, and the 
depth of his sympathy for 

ever prompting him to overleap the limit, and, notwithstana 
w iL laree scale of hi& income, and hia inexpensive , habit®, 
he^died (and in Ws last hours felt it to be a satisfaction that h© 

w'ls dvinstl a man of small fortune. i xi. * i,;* 

A mrtam amount of outward dignity, he believed *at dus 

porition o«ted for-, and (looking upon his allows^ 

L this consideration), he made a point of 

lain it But the love of display found no pH®® >“ !>'* heart. 
tarn u. and he was 



^'iiliaerM benevolenc© ever beamed from hi® (Sountenance, hie 

V &«nwas spare, and hU figweuinusually ^l, 

'■•■’'bihi'litS'harriagri'wa® 'nevertheless eminently suited to the no 
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of his mind; and his featuvus (hot porhapa in themsolveB 
itriking), wore so lighted up with intellect and benignity as to 
win the most casual stranger, and diffuse light and love 
amongst Uis immediate circle* Hia temperament was naturally 
cold, his manner distant, and bis demeanour constmined \ Still 
such was the force of the counter-elements, that warmth, ease, 
and kindness wei'c the prevailing characteristics, which even a 
short Rcquaintanec would discovor, His temper was calm and 
unruftled by pnjvocatton, 'rhough the bent of his mind was 
to follow out favorite principles to an extreme (some perhaps 
thonght an unjustifiable) limit, be was yet singularly tolerant 
of difference of opinitm where no axiom of morality was in- 
vol\od; and views the most discordant with his own were 
always heard wdth kindness, and combated patiently, but with 
a wonderful fertility of argument. Ilis religious sentiments 
wore pure from the modem and prevalent tincture of Pharisa¬ 
ism, and ** in strict •accordance with the large and eciiptural 
viewy ot the blessed Reformers and Martyrs of our Church 
siiil, with a moderation rare in our day, he cherished, esteemed 
and loved the good of overj’ denomination#even where the most 
extreme and opposing principles wore fttrenuously held, His 
feelings w <o“c aiwa> s under a stern command, and ho would to 
a very (jareful lookcr-ou a(»pear unmoved and unconcerned, at 
times when the most lively and intense emotions were busy 
within his breast. In private friendships, his attachments were 
steady, unselfish, unreserved •, but a common faith added a 
peculiar depth and strength to the bond. His domestic affec¬ 
tions were amongst the stiongest and most pervading that wo 
have ever witnessed; and it we could tear away ine curtain 
from the delicacy of private life, the exquisite tenderness of a 
father’s love would add the brightest touch to the portraiture 
of a character the most perfect and the most attractive it has 
been our lot to know l)uty, sincerity, love, were the watch¬ 
words of his life; the one idea which formed his spring of 
action— THE <iOOi> OT othkks. 

And the key to all this was a Christian Faith, He believ¬ 
ed the Bible to be the Word of God; and therefore took it for 
the daily and the hourly guide of his life. A simple faith in 
Christ, as his Divine redeemer, was followed by an unquestion¬ 
ing devotion to His service. Hence followed love to men, and 
earnest endeavour for their welfare, These motive powers 

• Sertnon preached by ttie Vonorable Archdeacon Pratt, at the CSathedral, Cal- 
ewtta, on the I6th October, 1853, This Seimoo contained mm t>a«$ae<ss powerfully 
dericiip^ve of Mr. Tboma^ort'a character, a personal intlmaey enablingf the preacher 
to draar from the life. 

t 
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(^concealed it may be from tbe outwavd observer) were ^oe;ply 
Beeted in hh eoul, aud imparted a eoimisteot and e/aergetic ac* 
tion to the ^hol© maehmery of hie life. However engroseing 
the elaims of the State, those of his God were paramootlt! 
and it was just by a daily subjection of heart to the principles 
of the Gospel, and by honouring supremely the claims of his 
Maker, that he was enabled so efficiently to discharge his duty 
toward his earthly master and his sovereign. 

We quote (from one of the pamphlets placed at the head of 
this article,) the following account of Mr. Thomason’s Chris¬ 
tian life by the Bev. T, V, French, with the more pleasure, 
because, while eminently qualified to form a judgment, his 
independent position and devoted life place his opinion beyond 
the suspicion of a partial influence.— 

In such aeen‘!e we believe the wouls of oui text were fepeeially appre^ 
piiate to bnp wl o as p'one fiom in t His pubho ohsiacter can only enter 
into our eongufeiatiou heie, so tni as U was loiluefeed by his private oha* 
ractei as a Christian The lutiucnce which this eifeicised was uniform, and 
pervaded his whole course of action 'J here are few who would not bear 
witness readily to the sunplicity and singleness of heait with which he set 
God’s glory before him, ,113 the steady and undeviatiug obioot oi his life. 
Jbiom the oonecientinus digohaigc of his duties to tiio htate, he uem 
sepalated the sense of accouritiiinUty to One higher than the Slate not 
aotmg as though there weie two masters to be served, two rules of aetion, 
two prtnoiplee of guidance to be folio wed, two iiieconeilabie duties to be 
])ei formed Rather acknowledging hut one souioe and fountain-head of 
duty, beside which, and epait fiom which, there could be no out-goings of 
It, It was bis study, while having regard to the lessei aspects in which 
subjects might bo viewed, to view them not the less in then religious bear¬ 
ing, and to trace them up tottieii couuexion with the highest of all duties 
JUoubtiess the great secret ol this line of conduct may be found here, that 
he was aocuslomed, m every impoitant and difhoult matter, to have roeonraie 
to God m prayer for direction and guuiatlce. With a mind thus composed, 
and as before God, aniving at a decision, be had the strongest ground of 
assurance, which man can have, that his work would be prospeicd and re¬ 
warded that fouddence which produces steadiness of action, firmness of 
impose, and can patiently abide difficulties and delays. Very edifying it 
was to ohseive the guaidedness aith which he walked, and the fear which 
he eapressed, lest the inoeesant calls of duty should check the m'owth of 
spiritual life in lus soul In the enlargement of Christ’s kingdom, and 
making known Hts pure and saving tiuth to the heathen around us, he 
always exptessefi a lively and heartfelt interest, which be eittended even 
to the individual cases and Oirouaistanaes of any m whose lieart a desire 
had been awakened for the leception of Chnslianity He seemed fully 
persuaded of the happy and bless^ effects which won 14 be wrought on the 
Hindu niiud and enaraeter by embracing om Holy Faith. 1 have a vmd 
impirassion left on my own mmd of the blight ana animated eanression of 
with which ho detailed to me, some months ago, the oireum- 

* ** FromJwmr^rth let no man trouble me, for i bear in my body the marks of 
the hfm JteMt t" 17th verse of Galatians vi,,« ehaptet which the dying laatesmaa 
deslrea to be read in hw hearing. 
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' * 
traces of two iaipoTtant cppvorsions wbiofe ba4 taken »Uea ip. I^ajbv 
tiflingw of wbiijhi ne ba3 .pist received. Having watcbba patieutlj an^ 
atteptiveljr the course of Christian missiops, and partaken mucb in. ihfe 
hopes and, f^rs, which they have alternately awakened, be was seiMi- 
hly affected with the report of any thing which seemed to mkk^ 
against the progress of tlie truth: was fully alive to ditificultics: would 
suggest now plans; and point to fresh directions in which the Chris¬ 
tian effort of each labourer engaged in -the work might extend itself. 
One of those brought up in the Orphan Institution at Secundrn was 
piost toacbingly describing to me. (since the tidings of bis death were 
received) bow he would, in by-gone years, come over to the Mis¬ 
sion ppeinises thore, gather tho children around Vjim, and, seating him- 
seif in the middle of them, would question them in the simple Bible His¬ 
tories they had prepared, and spend much pains in the explanation of them; 
so that bis visits were always welcomed and talked of amongst them. He 
would speak feelingly of the state of the native servants in his employ, and 
of the earnest desire he had to bring them within reach of direct Christian 
instmotion. 

The strength of bis religious convictions was not independent of a ma¬ 
ture consideration of all the main difficulties that were urged against the 
Christian religion. Ha spoke as on© who had seriously rejected upon 
them: allowed them all their due weight: but found that preponderating 
evidence in support of the faith onoe delivered to the Saints, which leu 
him, with advancing years, to glory increasingly in bearing about with 
him the marks of the I^rd Jesus. 

In us, who were etrengtliened and encouraged by observing those marks, 
1 believe tbe remembranoe of him will live, and will not readily bo effac- 
ed. Many a distressed and aiflicted one can bear witness to the timely 
help ha rendered, often unsolicited, and even diligently seeking out the 
objects of it, unknown to any hut his Father who “ seeth in agoret." 11 is 
unassuming, reverent, prayerful demeanour, wlach was a blessed example 
to us in this bouse of prayer, of.which he was so regular an attendant, 
helping to quicken us in our devotions, luvoluiitarily reproving the wander- 
lngeyo and heart in those who were bis fellow-vvorshippers tbe remem¬ 
brance of serious counsel suggested as occasion ofForod ; the recollection of 
an influence calmly and uniformly exerted over ffiose amongst whom he 
went in and out. to their spiritual and temporal good :—these are hallowed 
memoriala, which will stay with us, 1 believe, and recall to us the image of 
one, who was as a ruler, that which he was as a man ; one whom Christian 
principles swayed to Christian piacucs. 

Such k the mao, (and it is one of the hopeful syinpfoms 
of our ago), whom the public has united to honor. Witness 
after witness has borne testimony befote the Legislature of 
Britain, to the pre-eminent virtues of his Administration,: tho 
Press has conspired to denominate his, the model Govejpii- 
ment” The praises lof the Hon’ble Court, and of the Go- 

♦ Most Civil Officers in the North Western Provinces will long remenfber bow 
on tlie appointed weekly bait, (for h© always prized and carefally observed the 
Sunday, wholly casting aside the cares of State, substituting the records of Chris¬ 
tianity fm the weary files of official labour, and devoting himself to his family 
and the special dnties of the dayX the bell of the Camp would soood forth an' 
invitation to the public tout, where in a manner impressive and earnest, the serviea 
«f the Church was performod by the Lieut.-Governor hmisclf, 

T 1 
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venior»Gen0r«i.l tsKder whom be acted, have been fieely aed 
frequently accorded. And when at loot the State woe deprived 
by death of its able servant, an Extraordinary Gazette, en¬ 
circled by the ensigns of mourning, announced the fact to 
India:-- 

No- 6fil, 

Fort Wii,r,iA&f—-H omb Piir.\BTMRNr.' 

The f\rd October, 1853. 

NoTiriCATios.—Tb® Most Noble the Governor-General of India in ('outt* 
oil is deeply grieved to announce the decease of the Hon'ble James Thoma¬ 
son, tbo jLieut.-Governor of tlie North Western Provinces. 

The Lieut-OoTernor has long since eiiined for himself a name, which 
ranks him high among the most distinguished servauts of the Hon'hle East 
India Company. 

Conspicuous ability, devotion to the public service, and a conscientious 
discharge of evtry dtity, have marked each step ot his honourable course; 
vrhile his surpassing adminisfrative capacity, hjs extensive knowledge of 
affairs, his clear judgment, his benevolence of character and suavity of 
demeanour, hare adorned *iud exalted the high position ■which he was * 
wisely selected to fill. 

The Governor-General in Council deplores his loss with a sorrow deep 
and unfeigned,—with sorrow aggravated ty the regret that hm career should 
have been thus untimely closed, when all had hoped that opportunities for 
extended usefulness were still before him, and that fresh honor might be 
added to his name. 

The Most Noble the Governor-General in Council directs that the Flag 
shall be lowered half-mast high, and that seventeen minute guus’i' shall 
be fired at the respective seats of Government in India so soon as the pre¬ 
sent Notification shall have been there received. 

By order of the Governor-General of India in Council. 

(Signed) Geo, Plowden, 

. ^ Offy. Secy, to ike QoM. of Indict. 

The Governor-General has also, in terms most gratifying to 
the friends of the deceased statesman, proposed to the Court 
of Directors to found at the Roorkee College (which, the 
object of bis fostering care during life, may well perpetuate 
his name after death), a scholarship commemorative of the 
ability and virtues of Mr. Thomaeon.f All honor to the Most 

* It has been said in some quarter*, minute guns corresponding in number with 
the age of the deceased should have been fired i but this is a mistake. At the 
funeral of Military and Civil Officers; the minute gung are strictly limited by Bnyal 
Warrant, to the number the deceased was entitled to as a salute. The Guvernor- 
Goueral paid a peculiar tribute to the memory of the Lieut. Governor, in directing 
this honor to be shown at each of the seats of Government. 

f In addition to this, it would be an useful undertaking, as well as a graceful 
tribute to the merits of Mr. Thomason, as an Administrator, if all his most im¬ 
portant desiwitcbes ■were collected and published under his name. iSfe himself, we 
ased to retain for reference a private copy of all that he considered of the 
greatest moment; and to these might be added a selection of all others enunciat- 
Ibg his enHghteacd riews upon important topics. This would perhaps prove (after 
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Marqtiess, tjhe just and geueroaa praise he ims so 
freely accorded. It will net be viewed as one of the least df 
the praises of his administration, thus to have appi^okted, 
and honorably achnowlec^ed, the merits of one who render ad 
such distin^tiished service to his Government. 

So high indeed was the estimate of the Governor- 
rul, that we believe he had pressed upon the Government 
of Britain and ^the Court of Directors the appointment 
of Mr. Thomason, as the fittest man, to the Governnaent 
of Madras. And it is a singular confirmation of the 
wisdom of the advice, that before it could have been re¬ 
ceived at home, the appointment recommended had been 
actually made. Thus did Mr. Thomason retire fi*ora this 
earthly scene, honored in death as in life, by his noble master, 
by the Hon’ble Court, and by the Governntent of his 
native land. ^ 

And if, as we believe from Holy Writ, the spirits of just 
men made perfect are inheritors of " glory, honour, and 
immortality,” may we not anticipate that a nobler work, and a 
more enviable recompense than that of an earthly sovereign, 
await him at another and a aubliiner court? Thither, trusting 
to his Saviour’s merits, he dared with confidence to approach ; 
for he was heard at the last to say, that though unworthy and 
deficient, he was not afraid to die^ And there, we cannot 
doubt, with nobler faculties, and an inconceivably vaster 
sphere of action, he but continues the service of that Great 
Master, for whom, upon earth, he delighted to labour, and 
rejoices in a glory and a reward, before which his terrestrial 
distinctions, like the minor luminaries at the Sun’s approachi 
wane and vanish. 


the Uvinfj monument of indigenous education,) the most enduring memorial of 
his wisdom and ability. It would form, as it were, his legacy towardssound Gorern- 
meat, and the prosperity of the North Western jprovincea. To these despatches 
should be added the Revenue Code, which is referred to above, even in its unfioish- 
ed state. 
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o® six^ttkars m india. 


A »T Vli -^Life in the Mission, th£ Cmnp, and the » 

Six V«iri in India. By Mrs. CoUn Maxhmztt. i Vols. 

London; Bentley. 1853. 

To those who bave read both, Mrs. Mackenzie's wotk will 

imliedMy suggest, and call up for 

the pages of that lively and most undevout of pilgrims 

picturesqae Mrs. Fanny Farks. «rt#.nTnTilif»bpil and 

^ Both these ladies are highly gi£ed and 
l^nndlp. the nen and the pencil with equal facility and sKiJU 
both have h^ad frequent and familiar intercourse with the high¬ 
est clasrofnativ female society, and show «s that inner 
life of the eastern world, which the mysterious p^dah hides 
^om European ^ and both set down what they have to 
say on all Lhjects with a disregard for the 
is ao sav the least of it)♦not unfrequently indiscreet. In iite 

rary finish and liandling.'iVIrs. Mackenzie’s 
inferior to that of her more sparkling nval. In theiattei every 
sentence seems written with an eye to the picturesque; aud the 
snirited illustrations, with which it is profusely interspersed, are 
oKsrspluod and life4ike, than the pictures which her 
pn brings before the mind, with the distinctness of the camera 

''Mrs Mackenzie’s book soems to have been edited in haste, 
without due pruning, and without due care or 
hikw fore-otteii the change in the audience. Pages, tuil ot 
to. cat It a little eirole of affectionate friendo and re at,ve«. are 
often but mere platitudes, when addressed to the hard 
hearted’’ public. For instance, not to speak of minor and more 
provoking offences, a very large portion of her secoiid volume 
IS occupied with details of the siege of Multan and the 
Sikh war, received at second-hand from friends, or horro 
from the newspapers. These, no doubt, were read dumg he 
progress of the struggle with interest ^ 

interest has long since passed away ; and, if she had thought 
of the matter at all, she ought to have 

these details had interest for her friends then, but, whether they, 
were likely to possess eaual attraction for the pubUc now. 

' But these are not aif Mrs. Mackenzie’s htei^ry sms. Not 
^etant with publishing what she ought to have 
keftps hack wW she ought to have pubhslief She has a port- 
folXoverfiowmg with sketches and portraits *}j® 

celebrities of India, drawn with admirable truth a«^ 

although these alone, or even a selection from them, wouia 
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have made the fortune of any hook, she has sent hers into the 

world without them. , / j ■ -.i i, v • 

ihe very form* she has adopted (and with, her it is not 

only a form, but a strict reality) is, in a literary point or 
view, an error of judgment. The ease and abandon of private 
and familial* correspondence form but a poor compensation for 
the care and thoughtfulness and strenuous effort to do one s 
very 'best, which ought to form the ground-work of every 
aprial to the public. The real “home” letter has always 
more to do with the heart than the head ; it relates to personal 
and domestic details, to places, persons, and things, regarded by 
ail the world besides with the most philosophic mdifierence; 
and, even when thrown amidst stnaing scenes or stiiriiig 
events, in writing to “ Uncle Tom,” or to “ Cousin Jane, one 
involuntarily writes down to the recognized level (tantmitpeu 
common place) of relationship, and feels that any thing elabo¬ 
rate or carefully thought out—anything in short rising much 
above the level of ordinary conversation—would be out of 
taste, or out of place. It is possible, by judicious selection 
to preserve tlie charm, the ease, gracefulness and kindliness of 
familiar correspondence, and. to keep out of sight whatever is 
indifferent or distasteful; and, once perhaps m a thousand 
years it niay be given to a Cowper or a $cvigne, by the chai-m 
of eemus, or the charm of style, to invest trifles withimmortifity. 
But even a Cowper or a S6vign6 could not afford to publish 
their correspondence, just as it was written, without alteration 
and retrenchmeut. Mrs. Mackenzie seems to have done this 
——to have reprinted her journal, exactly as it was written. 
She has, therefore, necessarily neither written her best, nor 
done herself justice. Her style lacks practice and finish ; 
her book cries aloud for condensation ; and it is most pro¬ 
voking and vexatious to withhold her sketches from the public. 

But here our fault-finding ends. In spite of our admiration 
nf Mrs Parks’s book, we rise from its perusal with a sad and 
paiArirapresaon, by no means flatting to that lively lady; 
while in Mrs. Mackenzie’s pages, amidst much that is common¬ 
place’ and not a little that could well be spared, we come now 
Ld then on rich and deep veins of thought, to which Mrs. 
Parks could never have attained, and on the unstudied utterances 
of high and noble principle, of sweet womanly sympathy, of a 
true feeling ibr the beautiful in life, in art, and in nature ; and 
w© close the hook with the conviction that it is written by a 
noble, gifted and high-minded woman, one of « the excellent 

of the earth.” i 

. Whatever inherent faults may attach to the form in which 
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Mrs. Mackenzie's b6ok !ias been submitted td the public, it bas 
boweven the undeniable charip of \rariety. Nothing (worth see¬ 
ing) is left unseen between Bombay and Galeutta; and nothing 
has been done for the six years, during which she has been 
taking notes amongst us, which will not be found in her 
jiages. If she sometimes errs in her choice of a subject, she 
never errs in the treatment. Her sketches are lively, faith¬ 
ful, and interesting; and their transparent honesty and truthful¬ 
ness give them alw-^ays originality and freshness. 

The Taj at Agra has been often described, and by authors of 
no mean repute; but we question whether it has ever been more 
worthily written of, than in the following extract, where some¬ 
thing of its own grace and beauty seems mirrored in the flow of 
the narrative, and the closing reflections attune the mind to 
higher and holier feelings, than mere beauty and gracefulness 
could ever of themselves call forth ;— 

After dinner they took ua to see the T4j by mooiilifflit. We alig}tle<l 
at a magnificent gateway, and beheld this uneciuallod building at the end 
of an avenue of evjiresses. The walk from the gate to the tomb is a quarter 
of a mile long. The T4ji stands in a garden, eiu losed by a quadrangular 
wall of red stone. Opposite the gatew^ is a quadrangle of white marble, 
from the four corners of which spring^enow-white minarets, and in the 
centre, raised on a stat^' terrace, is the pure noble dome of the Taj itself. 
At the hack runs a terrace overlooking the Junma;—on either hand is a 
fine mosque of red stone; but no description can give any idea of the 
wondrous beauty of this matchless monument. JsTo building that I have 
ever seen comes near it, cxc-ept the Cathedral of Cologne. St. Peter’s is 
not 1.0 be named in the same breath as regards the exterior. Its exquisite 
symmetry, its spotless colour, looking as if it were carved in snow, and its 
lovely situation, (secluded in the midst of a sbitoly gard(*n, fidl of trees, 
tiowers, fi)untai«», and jiaved walks), midce the Taj more like a vision of 
beauty than a reality. The sight of if makes one’s chest expand and one’s 
heart swell: it almost lifts one oflT the earth. 

» ttt Hi * it> <)> 

Saturday^ February 5tb. —Mrs. E., Miss M., and I drove to see the T^J, 
which is as beautiful by daylight as by the uxoonloeams. I sketebed it 
from the gateway : a lovely visisi. Between the two paved raised w.^kts, 
bordered by cypresses, Is a channel of water, with fountains. A¥ the 
back of the cypresses are beds of flowers in full beauty, the differefit 
plots being divided by stone borders of fantastic patterns, the regula¬ 
rity of which connoctci the garden more completely with the building; 
and behind these again are broad, paved walks, where we emoyed the 
ipost refreshing shelter ftom the noonday sun. I give up in fepair all 
hcqifes of conveying any adequate idea of the beauty of the architecture, 
of t|i0 inlaid marbm, terraces, the fine old trees, the delightful verdure, 
andi tibove all, of the chaste unsullied majesty of the dome itself. In a 
vimll b^hafh lies Mumtaz Begum, and on her right ,a, loftier and larger 
tnrnb io her husband Shah ^ehin. Above, the mausoleum consists 
of' a ^Iqrlohs vault, in the centre of which stands her monument, 
wiifli his in 'the same position as below. Each, tonib is of the usual 
aimple narrow raised parallelogram, prefectly plain; hot nn- 
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like whal Scipio’s tomb would be without the cornice, and, inlaid, like 
the whole of the interior, with flowers of bloodstone, lapis-laznll, agates, 
and other precious stones, forming the most beautiful mosaic. Over 
the tomb hangs an ostrich egg. Bpth monuments had flowers laid: on 
them, and are surrounded by an octagonal screen of the most lovely fairy- 
iike open worS. The walls are, as it were, panelled with bas-reKe& of 
tulips and other flowers in white marble, surnmunted by arabesques, in 
costly mosaic; and around the dome are four beautiful apartments em- 
hi.'ilislu'd with no‘less care. Such is the perfect art manifested throughout, 

I hat although every part is, when closely viewed, brilliant with colour, and 
»{tough the exterior is adorned with inscriptions from the Kuran, in black 
marble letters <'f colossal si^se, yet this m no way mars the general effect 
ul the whole building as one of dazzling w-hiteness, while it relieves the 
0)0 when near from the tedium of travelling over unbroken heights and 
.{optnf, iiH it ivcre, unvaried snow. How strange it is that the architects 

luust -d’ tin* flnest btiihiings in the world remain unknown! 

i|t i|fc 

1 <!o not think an unprejudiced person could, after visiting the T4J, at- 
tmh any value to the kind of religious feeling which is produced by 
.’Xlernal objciots affecting the seuso-s. Hero a Muhammadan building excites 
ill die highest degree those emotions of rapture, wliieh, by a natural transi- 
*'(> 11 , iiiol* luto the. spuriouws poetic devotion, which is aroused by the “long- 
di-Hvii aide*" and “dim religious light” of an ancient cathedral: this shows 
doU tbc.->e feelings ai’»* purely natural. A heathen can feel them—a 
Muhaunimdau .ij'cldiect or an infiflel poet can excite them; therefore they 
have no claim to iic considered as'Clliri.stian, or a.s religious feelings at all, in 
any other sense than as springing from those tendencies to wonder 
and revoj’cuce, nddeh are iniplauted in every one who has a heart. 
Rightly did ouj- I'rosbylcrian forefathers act in stripping the worship 
of God of all that could delude the worshipper, by exciting those poetic 
emotions which too often pass current, witli those who experience them, 
for the true devotion of the heart to that God who “ dwclleth not in 
temples made with hands.” How wouhl a woman value that love, or a 
friend that friendship, which owed its origin, and <lepcndcd for its existence, 
on the maraiticenco of an upai'tmcnt, or the. beauty of the scenery in which 
rimy dwell? I tow can we nnagine, then, that this spurious kind of devo¬ 
tion Ik acce])ta1)le to Itim who seanbeth the heart, and who sees that it 
exists so often in souls alienated from IXhn, and “ enemies in their mind by 
wicked works r-^VuL L pp. 135-141. 

Nothing can he more graceful or delicJUte in finish than lior 
iptions of the world-renowned monuments of Movslem 
splendour and magnificence ; yet they are evidently the un¬ 
studied utterances of her admiration, written down while the 
imptression was yet fresli and warm in her imagination, if not 
actually before her eyes. Mrs. Mackenzie has nothing of that 
austere and ascetic spirit, which condemns every enjoyment, 
to which itself is imjiassive. She has a keen and vivid enjoy¬ 
ment of the beautiful. The glory, the exquisite loveliness 
of the Moslem architecture fairly carries her off her feetbut 
while her soul is stirred within her, higher thoughts and holier 
feelings arise, and the senspal becomes subordinate to the spiri¬ 
tual. Thus the accidental contiguity of the Kutab Minar to 
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an aricieijt llindil tempie suggests the fdllowiijrg tlioiights on* 
temple arcHteeture :— 

The contrast: between the Mahammadan an<i Hindu architecture ia very 
great: the former ia as tnajestio as perhaps man in his falien state is capa¬ 
ble of conceiving; the latter is wholly devoid of this qualiiy ,• and in spite 
of the beauty oi some minor details, tlie edeCt of the whole is grotesque 
confusion. The pillars are such as oiie might Imagine in an uneUisy 
dream. * , _ 

It seems as if no mind, unaccustomed to dwell on the Unity of th^ God? 
head, were capable of any truly sabUroe idea even in temporal things; As 
if this, the most simple and sublime of all ideas, were needful lor the edu¬ 
cation of the intellect and heart, before man can conceive any^ing of 
unity and harmony, or represent them in his work. No man can imagine 
aught higher than that which he worships : in no ancient Greek or Bmnan 
budding, that I have seen, is there anything to raise the mind from earth; 
-—their majesty consists chielly in their size ; their harmony is the har¬ 
mony of earthly beauty; but there is nothing which solemnizes one ae a 
Gothic building does. 

Now the Hindu mythology being far beneath that of Borne and Greece 
(especially as held by their philosophers and artists), their architecture 
and sculpture is proportionately debased; the latter is worthy of a N’ew 
Zealand war club ; the former is fit for the. revels of sorcerers. There is 
something diabolical in ifc; and, in viewing it, one’s sympathies are all 
with the fierce Mussulmans, who gloried in the title of idol-breakers.—Un?. 
/. p. 167. * 

Pefhaps not many of otir readers have heard of the well 
of Nizam-ud-din. We hope they will share in Mrs. Macken¬ 
zie’s surprise on being introduced to it:— 

THE WELL OP NIZAM-Ut>-DIN. ^ 

Flowers were lying on mOfit of the tombs, and a tree*or two is suf¬ 
fered to grow in the court, thus greatly adding to its beauty. Pitssing 
through a narrow passage or two, I heard Mr. Roberts say, “ Now, I think, 
she will be astonished; she does not know what to eaepect:” and, accord¬ 
ingly, I was surprised a momentafter on passing through a narrow passage 
to find myself overlooking a very large well, about sixty feet square, sur¬ 
rounded by houses of .several .stories, and with a lofty night of wide steps 
opposite to where we stood. A crowd of people were sitting or standing 
on the house-tops to oiir right, who looked most picturesqho in their' 

f arments of many colours, with the bright blue sky' and the green foliage 
ehind them. Mx. Roberts had just said, “ This is the well of Nizam^Ud- 
Din, ” when, to jity utter amazement, a man joined his hands over his 
head, and leaped from the house-top into the well: another and another 
followed, from tJiis housetop and from that; from thirty to sixty feet high 
they sprang, and before I could recover my breath, a perfect shower of 
roen and boys came flying down into the water. At last they re-appeared 
froip their pJunge, and swimming, by throwing eatfe arm forward alternate¬ 
ly as they could reaclL they gained the steps, and gathering up eoifie 
ad||tlpn to their very scanty garment, ran round to the pass to in which 
ao t^t op tturning l beheld a crowd ei€ Kalf-nak!^ dwjt^sng men’ 
aii4 h^oys looking w cheerM as they could with chtd!teri»gteeth>! two rdpcea 
sen^lhmn away ftdly satisfied- As for me that at^deaness ©f tihe act and 
tW hovelty of the scene completely bewildered me, and my husband and 
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japai? Ajc., m in 

Mr* KoWts iTfire miite pAeftsed At af tWtr «eeret ; ^tuitfii 

t>r tbo iea,pera wcsrelittle boys ef jNjars oldr^Fo^ Z. pr 176. f. . 

We shall from the subjedt of utrchiteciure witi^ a litl^ 
characteri^lic toholi of the whip,/most riehly desn^rved bj thd 
malefactors 

3ome val^ttT have defaced this ma^ificeat moauhient by 

loohah inicriptbna aha orawinga worthy of an ale-house. Sfuch creatures 
ought to be sent to the treadmill, for they sadly require chastisetnent and 
eiiipioytfti^t.—Tof. Zi p. 177. -j 

Mfh Mackenzie’s* first impressions of India were derived 
from^iir own city of Calcutta ; and, though overflowing with 
kindliness and determined to be pleased, she found various 
habits and customs amongst ps, for which we refer the curious 
(of. her own sex especially) to her book. We have a shrewd 
suspicion, that on her return she had become more reconciled 
to them. But.second thoughts are not always best. 

During her stajr in Calcutta, she saw all she could; and 
pmongst other things, she saw the Punch pf the East. Her© 
is her account of it:— 

A KAT PtJTU NACH. 

This ^ being little Ewen’s birth-day, we had a katpiitU n&ch, 1 , e. a dance 
of Marionettes, in the dining-room. It was a most picturesq^ue scene-: there 
was a baud of three or four musiojaas, who played on a kind Of guitar, 
drum, and other instruments, arid sang discordantly. The chief man show¬ 
ed some sleight-of-hand tricks, such as making four or five pigeons come 
from under an empty cover, and afterwards a litiie Marionette danced as 
a n&ch girl; some sepoys and other figures came on, to the great delight 
of the chiidrem fflf whom there were many present. It was very pretty to 
see »U these little ones, quite specimens of “ mammas’ darlings, " with 
long hair, velvet dresses, ornamented pinafores, cashmeres and velvet to 
wrap them up in. ^ The ayahs, in their white draperies, sitting with some 
oa,;toe door) a Chinese woman waiting on another; moustachioed bearers 
attending pn most of them, with divers little native and half-caste children, 
and the servants in scarlet and gold, glossy silk or white garments, and a 
crowd of taUors, gardeners, and hangers-on of all kinds, filling up the 
back-ground. 

After tiffin, G. peeped iht again, and found the audacious tamasha wallah 
(literally play-fellow) had di^ed himself up as an officer, with a white 
mask, and was (the ladies having departed) showing how a young Ensign 
treats his bewer. I, immediately went to see, antrnever was more divert¬ 
ed. ipt® did it admirably, and showed such a perception of European fqV 
lies, as to imove an efiectuai warning to all piresent not in any 
way toeppnut thaaiiselves before these quiet, quick-witted na^ves. Bte 
had hud hold of one of dnliaV bearers, and was miiidng him Utafle back¬ 
wards and forwards for hia amusement, bestowing a kior Cvety now and 
then to quicken his moviements. He then sent him fosr a bottle of brandy, 
stamped and about^ mtd finally b^an to daaoe; exactly Uke m 

awkwacd attmunttai; a homi»pe» He then hh suppoaed 

lervant to fooked through an eye-glam, and finally, 1 
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tour tlk« l#i«i(W^tt» Mkifl; t» »% npmkit^g of 

washing her tm), look ft sight m hitti, «wU tm^U liim to do th# setme. 
Hp then 'bifought in one of hi* oomphnicma dr«»»ed up ft dpftggftd her 
ftbout by way ot taking a walk, and then daneed with her in nttjtfttion 
of a ouadrtllc and waiti! I mnnoft andewtawd amy One ireatnriag to 
Waltft Dotopo ft native, aitor scemg this tt|»t eaiieatttro of the pprfbrmftao© I 
was very droU, and only too ■'nw? 

t have s‘n<p fouml that a miilluh, in lontiovorsy with. Mr. Pfhnder ftf 
Agrz, ftllcpe«t tltp <ni»tom o1 “kis ing and putting thoir oinlB round the 
waists of other nitn’- gumn-im chitigfileis, sistf rs, an<l wives,” as an armi* 
ttient agfilnst Chiiftiaio/ Xhi i ig” appiais to have been adued 
by the imegiuati'niuHm butt do not ei hoe a wall/ or polka eould 
posjibl> be d iouded lu thi tjP' of ,ia Oiieital -—Vol I pp 62-68 • 

But, tbougU (h'lsghfoc! ami hy the novelties nrdund 

her, and doiiiuiled witli mod jiUnsuit and intellectual triencls-— 
the elite ol’ C'altufta society—Mrs. Markeiuie is, ahovn all 
things, a Clin turn woman; and the gie,iter part of her heart 
and of her ieuMir© w.w given to th(‘ nu^Hjouaiies, and to the 
gieat nttrk m whieii llity are entjaged. Theie is some¬ 
thing very pleasing in the never-! iiing delight sho took Sn 
virttmg the vanou’s mis«.ionary in‘.(itutions, and tho warm 
sympathy she felt and expressed m all that concerned them, 
l-^asfeing over what slio nn+fs of hetfei known institutions, we 
extract her account of hn visit to Mrs. Kwarts school:— 

MBS iWABT’t. srnoon. 

The elder clfts*! read \ » k ^ly a ih«ui|^'r in tho New Testament., with a 
pertectly niue Engli'ih ucm la Huy Win gKtgiwphy, write, and work 
very neatlj, and han a ^uod ac(jU4inti<ai(( with the tiyun doetrinaB of 
Scriptmo. The pioyie-is the y have in lue dm mg the “ihorr time the school 
hftB existed II? quite wim'J* rlid Tin Jtwiah pnitut** make no ohjcctiOo to 
their daughteip reading tin New Testanunt My husband spoke to ^em 
on diisobt}iicuM to the law ot God (onstitutitig the veiy chsoiko of sin, 
Mid (m the wdUnguess of Chnst “ the MessiaJi’ the tme God’—toftave 
id! who come to liuu , bid Ihiy arc vi/y shy, and it is difliculttto get them 
to answer. They aie taught cntiii ly m ^ugll'^h 

One 01 two of the Arm< man gills HU ho civ, wdh beautifully chiselled 
features, and a ikai bninetie coniitlexion, so hoe aud deUt‘ftte, that no fair 
one coqld be prettier Thiy look much ohhr than they are; tbose of 
eleven io<»klike hheen. Most of the Jewesws wmo very plain, with very 
eqatw fertures, ami some with a luoudtache, many <d them gaudily 
with silver lace on their robes, and lieads round their necks. 

'Fhe Armenians, who natirmarry frwiueuljy with the Portuguese, who 

t ^ darker than the liindus dress like JEuropeans, only 

.with a profusion of dowers and tiimmings. The Jewesses wear a tight 
Ml mg lobe, fhsjtened beneath the bo&om; aud one little ghl had «trahi to 

Ws. JBw ail gave ipc a sampler “to send to my skterv”' tt is worked 
oy a vwy good little Jewess, named Jamilah Musa Bakahiftir aboiat ten or 
elev^ Jpsirs old Her parents wished to tal^hev Wfty to s«WMf!fy her, and 
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liad h^»p^&n liar Treddii^ \ hv(t ai»e is so Ibttdi of school 

she prpvailad on fo. allow hw to my anoOio? rear. 

The f>«j>iLs sang ft hjnam^ and we then wea6 to Uie iower room, where 
ihere is ft OiSfts of aboal farly infants t ®»eh ft ^oriegateil hank of babes 

wouI4 astonish any Bnagiish, teftoher, jlir the little bodies were arrayed in all 
the colours of the ralnoow, One small thing of two years old had a t^T'" 
ban, and several had patrfacis of opium tlto size of a sixpence, on tho fore¬ 
head and temples, as a core for coids. Two halAcasfo teachero assist Jifra. 
Siwftrt, both of them very pleasing- Th(* little children aaawored many 
vocations similar to those in “Watts's First Catechism,’* extremely well, 
and thou sang the “ Infant School Tlymn,” which, doubtless, you know—• 
“ We Wash our faces, we cmnb our h^-.” 1 never saw a prettier sight.— 
Vol /, jRp. 50^52. 

It was a fine sijsfht; btit still finer was the example of that 
devoted and self-denying woman, wdio, without fee or reward, 
atid struggling against delicate health, has given the whole of 
her time, and the strength of her womanhood, to the task 
which she has set for herself; and who, year after year, in this 
oxhausling climate, without allowing hei’self an interval of 
repose or relaxation, and purposely dwelling in the shade, has 
toiled and laboured with a zeal and an ene» gy, the tithe of whieh 
has won fame and honor for many who Ins'? deserved it. Hut 
such as she seek not tho applause of men; and they have their 
own satisfying and “ exceeiiing lich ” reward. 

It is time, however, to turn to <dher and more exclusively 
Oriental pictures. Another shift of the kideidobcopc—and wo 
are in the zenknii of Usist|ju Khan, one of the bravest of the 
bold Afghan chivalry, and sealed with Mis. Mackenzie by the 
sick bed of his young wife;— 

Mrs. Budolph and I were U'^hemd in, ami found our«elves |a a good 
4 uzed room, with bare rafters and painted walls, full of little arched reeeases 
about four feet from (he ground, which scrvfd for ‘.lu-Kca and tiipboarda, 
A matlrasB, covered witli a «beet, laj on the ikm , and on it the poor 
little wife, who had paid me a vlsil. She was v(>ry ill, her face drawn and 
pinched, unable to move without pain; she was dressed in a very wide 
pair of scarlet trouserd and a short transparent little shirt of figured m t, 
with wide sleeves, her black hair hanging down behind in one plait. A 
dirty elderly woman, with thick cotton veil, which may once have been 
white, and dark trousers, tight half-way up to the knee and full above, was 
fitting by her and coaxing her. I took h^r lor a servant, but found she 
was her mother. Two stout dirtybois of nine or teny(ass old, and several 
girls, one of them a very pretty young thing, were pitting around on the 
floor. The other wife, Bim Ji* oondut led me to an ann-chair in the mid¬ 
dle of the room close to a little pankah; but as I could see nothing of my 
palient at that distnnoe, I spoeduy sat down on the floor W her side ; they 
then brought me pillows and bolsters to lean upon. I gave her Home 
Medicine, and, ill as she was, she could not forbear taking another look at 
my pettiooftt, which is a soumi of great wtmder to them fr^m being corded, 
Bibi Ji brot^t tiS some tea ntade with cinnamon, whifth m both agreed 
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UtaA mucli nkittr tite n^ftk m»A6 h>, mt Mioili tint teft l«M( «»<$ «ixtn8a^<9ai 
$n put into ecildi wutur «n<! piitoed on tke fire to boi? irvsy «lo«rIy; it ie 
ta^en off direOti^ it begins to Mti, and bdkd millc and euffar added* 

Thte room traa pamted -f ith fitwers on a wliite gtoundy i WoiHt Of tadta*' 
tkm 0# Flortetttxne raotnic ; If baa three doort Opening into the iftnep Ooiirt, 
erhi^e toe ir«Htiten eleep in toe open air, cooped, and on the opposite aide 
8$ tuany leadiuj^ to ibe outer court, which, when the worndn oeoupy tote 
toom, are kept rioted, wHh thick wadded curtains of yellow cotton, border* 
ed with red, over thetn. As, howtwer, the doors are very rudely toade 
of planks, they have many chinks most convenient for toe women to peep 
ana Uston IhiOuph. At the head of the hed stood a rude lamp, a kind m 
vase, with four wit’ks, lying in oil, which require to be constan+ly tritoned ; 
it stood on an old deal bov to make it higher; and when I asked for water, 
it Was brought by the IVshkladniji, who seems to manage everything in 
hb master's absence ; he came only to the door, but he must have Seen to 
very well. 

a if> S' >1 S' Si * * 

The Feshkhidma' always stands by, and oil the younger mcmberfi of the 
family pteto theinn hes against the walls so js not to be seen. One or two 
are prOtfy inteirgent girls, and they all receive me most afTeotionately. 

It is peasant fo see how harmoniously they i.cei« to live together, each 
vieing with the other in attcndnig on the invalid. Bibt Ji is a heavy iigurOi 
and not i ery “ (iuk k at the unljke” By-the-bv, I remarked that £e!}a 
BibiVlittle “saik” is sewn at the throat; so it la cviilently not taken offevery 
day. Their jicrsonn and hair so(*m clean; but their clothes are woni nntu 
they arc almost wuithy of a Ronush saint. The wp« of any rjink are nmeh 
moie inrticular. They use only one sluH?t On their beds, and none over thmn, 
as they aleep in their <lay clot lies They seem very decorous in uncovori% 
themselves werore others*; this w.is f-hown in many ways by toe poor tovolla 
when we were putting hot Ihonels on her, Ssc. 

Now that Leila Bilii is getting better, they all show me every mark of 
kindness and gratitude, squeiising my hands, patting and stroking me; 
and last night, two of them shsmpooed me. Leila* Bibi laalces fbr 
uati! to sit on her bod clo,e io her, and then puts her aim around mo, and 
her dumipithaukH, putting my hand to her forehead and eyes, aro very 
pretty. Theio seems little practical distinction of lank between lh8 mis* 
treasos of the family ami the servants, except that the former have a ffew 
gold ornaments, and wear very wide trousers and transparent jiwkets, with 
purple net vtdls tbrowu o\oi the left shoulder and teaming to'the ground 
behind ; while *he lattct have blue cotton sliirts, cotton veils and ludicroos 
trouaettt, tight nearly to the knee and full above. One or two have ft 
pfftticoai instead. They have their hair hanging down in braids behind, and 
one long curl on each side of toe tcmplo. Bibi Jj has silver bangiee on 
her feet, An old fat servant sometimes comes in drcbsed literally in lack- 
cloth. Bito Ji brings everything eatable with her own hanoa, fetches 
water foi the medicincfs, &c. Scvenil, that I at first took for attendant, 
turn out to bo friends, for it is the custom in case of sickness for some of 
the friends of toe invalid <o go and stay to too house, rendering tdl needfrtl 
,«id till tunendmout fakes place—and a good custom it is. In England wO 
c«lia to easily buy service, that we have forgo^ton toe pi^vflege ofrmdimfur 
I pp> 206*24L 

T&9 has wot yot awpearwd upm^ the teewe, 1% 

presewta the trittgli, but 
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tab b tbs bosom 4f hk ^mUy, and»givos» wo fear^' ^ too 
fav^ourabb a Of tbo iiiterior Of aO Afghan feomo r*— ^ 

The Mat inoiTjing, Sunday, to my grott smaapomcnt,^ as I drove Into tbe 
eoutt, Hasan Khan uimeelf-appeared,,^ he miift have ndden day and night 
ftnna Simla, directly he heard of his wife’s ilinesa. He led me in. She teeny 
ed better f but shortly spasms came on, and she suffered greatly. Up* 
obliged me to stay whh her till half-past ten, by which time 9 f>pa ha4 
relieved violence of the pain. You may imagine T watched Haaan 
Khan veriy closely to see how Muhammadan hupnands behave. He wap 
most atUmfavc to his poor wife, raising her up, giving her water every few 
minut^, and holding hw head.* He was dressed QKaotlv as the women are, 
t. e with very fall trousers, muslm short shirt, and scull-cap Like all tho 
Afghps, ho nishes about in the most energetic manner; and then, whan 
his wife was a little easier, sat down, and gosisipped with the other women 
most sociably He is well obeyed; he told bis little child to go to me, 
and it came instantly, for the fiist time. He seems very fond of her. He 
gave his little wife some sago; and tliough she made wry faces, be caused 
her to take the whole, just as Il'bhc had been an infant. He is particularly 
pleased with a tcleseojie, whicli Loui Gough gave him. The jlingi-Lord 
(or wat lord, aP they call him) went to got the glass himself, and said, “I 
have used this fivo-and-t'ircnty years, and I give it to you, because you ore 
an old and brave soldier.”. 

Miiff liffi —I have been to see my patient every day. Her brother is 
still there, but cornea no moi e within tiie zenknA It is droll to see Hasan 
Khan foci his wife’s pulse, He does it with a face of such pi^ter-natural 
gravity, as plainly shows he thinks it meumbeiit oh him to make up for 
perfect ignorance by wise looks He is very much gi ieved at C. not being 
weU, and has been here five oi six times io see him He told my bufbaad 
that they had held a eonsnltalion rpga;ding ray “science,” whereby 1 read 
in a book and gave medicine, a;j,d they agreed they were all cows compared 
to me!—'Fbh i, jpjj> !iH4-245. 

Mr$. Mackenzie bad much intercoui’se with the ladies belong;- 
ing to the family of the unlucky Shah Sujah, atid, more espe¬ 
cially, of his son Shah Shahpur, whose brief tenure of royalty 
at Kabul owed all its splendour to (he cfleain of General Pol¬ 
lock’s bayonets, and was propped upon them alone. He seems 
to have been a brave and gallant boy, the only manly spirit in 
that effeminate family, and has had the good fortune to escape 
with life from, that city of cut-throats. We select one of her 
interviews with the widows of Zeman Khan, the old Shah of 
Kabul. The acumen of the knowing lair Oriental is not more 
amusing than Mrs. Mackenzie’s evident an^iiety to deny ** Uie 
8ol^ impeachment 

Mr* HewtoiJ came to ask me to visit onS of Shah Zeman’s widows, who 
is very ilk Mrs. Hewton and I accordingly drove thither. All that was 
to be seen of tbs' house outside was a high mud wall, like that round a 
large garden t a door in it led into a little court, where a cow and calf 
and a pair of y&ty handsome oxen (intended I suppose, to draw the 
Tsdld gasfk which stcKod outside) were eating. Opr guyw knocked with his 
stick i» S yery low door, so that a person outside coula Sde nothing of 
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'&hy pulses though 

•'•atairfied dimglxt^iJS ueaj’ • * rri,4»,^^i« aonieihinst ciaite d:riEfeM>at 

M to wito bomg told, toto qm 

in !th« look ot 0 iioawied woman and foUowod the to® 

C“&t Z»» Me-., et lf!-t to *«= aTTujiX "Ot .uffertoTto 
.weprotwroMi «ys«m M 1«» bM&OT SM Hu^ hijme u, ber yonA, 
'Sau&bteiTS to marry. The old lady most have ^ 

• ShahKftdeh ,wa8 very evca evebrows and be^d, Di- 

t^ugh Very short and stout, , ojetty, with a fian<sy, peid; exwj^ 

vora of his Wire^ were l4iere, one J P of two very pi^tty deUcatebt^e 
Sion; tother very gentle and f^MvTKewton at dnee 
Iboys, dressed in yellow f old lady, who en- 

and fell asleep in her P„ , must come again jad 

oonraged ns dy saymg Jf wkJ were »m ftirns, one cl^- 

would give a Hach 1 All the 1^^®® ^ when we declined, one 

«'M.t of tbo .oy; I 

«»MdltMlftotho.im.r.» II^. 80.8*., 

Mra. H«wton ahd mys^with cigata, oju . ^^olW nf Delfe 

From the royalty of Kabul wo 

add thiis Obtain a gliuapj;**^ ■efrif»rnov * for Mrs* Mtickew^ie 
de to cr^»*« Year’s day 

Ud the unexpected hppor 1ft the patoel, 

dhdipiomatic and ilUadvked request for a chair , ' 

However, they sent a menage to ^e ^JJ^rdSigly^ sSt^ m© a very radb 
a4hVhave *t»t«l,h«t^ m WnaJd to?hwi mofet of th^m weca 
Hr ba^* T lad finishodj I desired some of <^he ft»- 

’’wr»n 3 aia ^ 

■’'Haves' <Sa*h© to' ed’ndnoi me |ftto Jhe * 

i’ ^r! . 1 \ ^''' , ' 

i < '• ^'' .‘ ‘ ^, ' .j, ' ^ ^ 1 
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down for »saKKmont, and then told them that the eamerh lanai bo |twt vin 
odtdf docws. They led me into the balcony, but that urouM not da? so 
they took in® to a terrace where 1 it up. The old king aeeihed pleased* 
ana* asked me to draw the quean, to’ which 1 willingly screed, She was 
so loMK in adorning herself, that it was dark soon Mter l began. They 
Wngit out bows full of Jjewels ; she put on about five pair of earr}n|;e, 
beeito necklaces, a uo&c^nng with a string of pearls connecting it 
the ear, rii^s for the fingers, besides mnaments for the head. Thett sho 
retired to change her dress, some of the women bolding up the cotton reakf 
(wadded quilt) in which her maje»ty had been wrapped, a sewert. She 
cam© back, dressed in red inusbn bpoited with gold, and sat down, huqk 
in hand, with two fenmh* servants with pcac(n^ fans, or rather rfuhs, be¬ 
hind her. When I looked doscr al her, I saw that she could not Iw old, 
but ahe is very fiit, with large though unpioaning eyes, and a sweet month. 
Her hair, like that of all tlio othei women, of whom there must have boeu 
about fifty present, was a la v/munse. Her little .son, Mirr.a »fcwan Bakht, 
came and sat beside her • but as soon as I oHerod to sketch him, he was 
hurried away to change his dies?, and retained clad in green velvet and 
gold, with a sirpesh, or aigrette of jewels, in his gold cap. 

The noise and i-hatleriug ot the assembled crowd was deafening: but the 
c^f eunuch occasion,dls brought tlmm to order, and infuie them sit doWtt. 

Msyesty laughed very loud, as loud os she (ould, with her mouth wide 
open, at some j«*st which passed. Hot o#c of all these women were dedbg 
anything, or looked as if they ever did do anything, except three, who wore 
cracking nutmegs, W hat a hit-! The old king came in, and a man with 
a biatk heurd, whom I took for one of iiB -‘'ons, and who remained stand- 
iti^ 1 but the women sat and jested frccl) with Ins Alajesity. Ho approved 
of the sketches. 'fUc liHle pi in<». is he, whom tiie king wishes to have de¬ 
clared heir-apparent, tliough he is the youngrest of his leu or twelve sons 
He has no Jess than thirty diiiighttr.s, 

1 was exceedingly amused with my visit, and thought how astonished 
you would all be to hear of my ‘>petidi*ng New Year’s day with the King of 
X)elhi—'the Gicat Mogul! When we got home, Sir 'rheophilus told rae 
that the king does not give a chair, even to the CJovcruov (lencrjU. His 
father gave a chair on one occasion to a Govcrnor-tiouerMl, ami repet^ted 
of it ever afterwards l—kW, III. pp. 71-73. 

Such scenes as these leave a melancholy and painftil impres¬ 
sion. It is not so much the speclaele of a g;reat dynasty fallen 
from its high estate, and dwindled down to the effete end imbe¬ 
cile thing which now represents it, as the thoiip;ht, that such is 
the inevitable result or oriental social institutions, which must 
grieve the thoughtful spirit. 

Mrs. Mackenjsie writes eloquently and wisely, but with true 
feminine delicacy and tact, of the baneful influence of polyga¬ 
my* ahd of the almost moral impossibility that any thing glrat 
or good can come from a youtli, brought up amidst the intrigues 
and hatreds, the despotism and ignorance, and the aonUess and 
enervating atmosphere of the zmd>n£, Th« proverbial oriea^ 
talism, “ ehiidren of ihe same milk,*’ shoifa the true end 
God-given instinct of our nature for that happy home* which 
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Chriatinnity ali^ne secopea, with other pure ^nd holy ioaial 
blessings, for eil who Ure under its benign mduenee. 

We doubt whetHer any other Euro^^ean lady has been privi- 
leged to see so often, and so nearly, the hings and ki»g^ 
tnakers*’ of the Bast. On her first arrival in India, Mrs. jMac- 
keasie had a pleasant and interesting interview with the fallen 
Amirs of Beinde. She saw mueh of the little Maharajah 
Bhwlip Singh ; and we can imagine the gladness with winch 
she must have heard of his becoming a Christian. She was on 
terms of friendship and intimacy with the fatnily of Shah 
Sujah; indeed, Shahpfir bade farewell to her husband and her¬ 
self with tears in his eyes. She met (if we remember aright) 
the Hajah of Satara; and, "as we have already noticed, she 
was admitted into the presence, aikd witliin the zenknk of the 
Great Mogul hinr^elf. The reader will find also pleasant and 
kindly anecdotes of Lord Dalhousie, the brave old “ war¬ 
lord” Gough, and hk abler and more eccentric, but as warm¬ 
hearted, successor. Theirs are historical names; and one likes 
to,find, that these men of th^ strong head and strong band have 
hearts also, and now and then can let their human sympathies 
pierce through and show themseives behind the mask of office 
and official formalities. Many interesting particulars will also 
be found respecting Colonel Btoddart, Akbar Khan and his 
mother, the arch-ti'ai|«or AminfiUah, and the doom which at last 
overtook him ; but for these we refer our readers to the book 
itself 

Mr^. Mackenzie, as we have already noted, is a most suc- 
oeasful and enthusiastic sketcher, and she was wild to catch a 
gentiine Bedouin. She succeeded, but with no small difficulty; 
for^how was if possible to make an Arab understand her mo¬ 
tives t “ Why,” said tite perplexed son of the desert, “ why 

* should I go to the house of the English ? God alone knows 

* what may befal mo there!” The lady's refieciions on this 
little incident are thoughtful and suggestive:— 

I have often refiected on the cause of the cUikulty X find in taking ffie 
Uk^esa of a jEnropean, as compared with that of an Oriental. The e*- 
precnion of the one can be caught in an instant; that of the other is not 
only more varying, but mora complicated j and I suppose it to be from the 
simplicity of thtar lives, as compared with ours,^ Consider the infinite 
variety of objeUts which engage (wr attention and mterest, and theHnfinite 
ymdety of thonj^ts and env^ns which these give rise to—and you wUl see 
ft k impossible ibr a cultivated European to retain the r^se of 
end toe nnlty of napwaiaion, which is observable k the wienta!. 
MdiMi Ihht Our habit of anppiaissing ffie outward inanifissk'^fidn of Ibeling 
Wli4H|iih Oriental reaUy feels oheply, he shows it, mtidi more finely 
the# w» ms, eaoept whete he k obfiged to ibign), and the^generally k^or 





lotemdtnr of the miaSwoiit te |luro)f>e, «ad yow wUl see wiky ecwstw'^ttflinifBs 
Tftry. ^ui Ajrao tb»e most pot£set tjk^imen I met mir of 0 mott Of 
f<*w itnd simplo maotioiw* If© could ondes^ftand liatred fbi? ©» enemy, Ojid 
lot© for a fnend; bodily privations he is aceijii'fjtiOkned to t^wi'P|{ai‘d,«^bqd|Jy, 
suifovina to ontlure; probably this compdees the cirde of his feelings* 
can ancli a one, accastomed to hardships, to solitade and exertion, be 
to understflud the thou«anrt»and-one aims and strivings of tiviHied lifof 
He is a being of another siAiere, and nioves among the crowded street# 

», with neither interest nor comprehension for the workl and its way*!* There 
was no harshness in his oxpres-jion; but it was the calm indifference of an 
ascetic. Are not these men, in some respect«, wiser than wc, gifted with 
a truer insight than we ate into the nothingness of the world, thougli not 
of the great realities of life ?-^VoL III. yp. 2d6-2d7. » 

Great, most oerfaiuly, is the difterenee between the gennme 
eastern and western i(ho.syiicraeies. Take for instance on orien-* 
tal joke:— 

Our kind hostess, Mrs G., has a very nice Ayah, who a$ a leanfled 
worn in, and reads the Koran daily, without understanding a word of it. 
The said, ^he reminded him of a devout Lmswonun of his, who got ft 
IVlunshl to read to her the Martyrdom of Hasan and IJoise}n” As iho 
lecture proceeded, she became more and more allei ted, wqd, tore her hair, 
beat her breast, sobbed and groaned, until the iiievercut Mimslu burst out 
laughihg, and told hei he nad been reailinn the Hovea of Jdajuuu and 
Lefla!—Foh llLp, 2d5. 

Afrain, we challenge Brother Jonathan himself, and the 
whole gieat western republic, to match the story of the mad 
tree-and yet from begimiing to end it has the genuine 
Oriental flavour. Here it is * 

Will you believe the following story on the tcRtimtmy of an eye-witness? 
Our Munshi Badrudm is ready to swear that he saw it “ many years ago 
when he was a very young man.” A mad dog bit a horse, which was tied 
to a mango tree, that had long been noted for the excellence of it«i fruit 
The horse became raving mad, tore great pieces out of his own flc'?h, and 
out Of the bark of the tiee, and flnmly died. In a short tune the mango 
trea withered away, and died too. A woodman, semg a dty tree, began 
to out it down; a splinter flew off, and hit him on the crown of dm head. 
“ It drew two or three drops of blood, not more,” said the acourafe 
Munshi \—nevertheless in a short tuncthc unfortunate man began to bark 
like a dog, fo tear Ms deph like the horfie, and became raving mad. A 
by-stander said, * It is time to put him out of his misery f «o he threw ft 
little cold water in his foee, and his spirit departed .”—Til p* 2S2* 

Mrs. Mackeuzid giv^s us only one little specimen of tikiSl 
subtler and less richly exuberant buiupur of the West. The 
story is good in its way; and# d non vieroj ^ hen tromh^ 

M«^Qr Jl. ahio told us of an interview ho had had with Jftinea Ste^^ 
phen. Shortly alter hi# return foom Van BkwMm’a Lund* m wae reguestv 
©d to call at the Cokanftl i» order to give the reifiidtw m hi« 
vations and experience in Idmi colony. Sir daiMe St0lk«st received nins* 

w I 
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mo^t blaiiiiUjri t!*Q» ttiKbtofif 'bAck in liiis «lialr»bAfoUl«dW8 ljiAn^8, ^in^MJc! 
bn ana jgftTe ntterAn<>» to 8^ siArioa bf various apojjihthftgius »n4 - 

tiona, pArfocfly true an<t cxtwnely w^)l f*l»res«>od, foi tbo spAOe of an bour 
and a uulf He then rose, blandly tjhanked fbe astonSsbOd M^or M, bis 
volutthie t^tttmattnn, and bowed him out of the room, without having al¬ 
lowed him to utter a sentence 1—Fol. /./> 5* 

The chi<»f charm of Mra. MacUcn/tos booh ia ita perfect 
honesty. It if?, we thioh, 1004 hmtest book we over met 
with; vet to from its reception in tins country at least, one 
mijijht w le«l to question the truth of that tirae-honored adasre, 
**' lionewty is the best policy.” Slie has no concealments ; what 
aim bolievus, ehe aS'*orts withont contjuomis© or palliation. Site 
m«iy be, and she K ollen indiscreet; bnt fheie isaceitain 
noldeness in her MJtry indiscretions. She forgets that even 
thiuq:, uttered m the conhdoiicu of intimate companionship, m 
not to be proelaimod fioiu the housc-topy ; that she has no 
right to bring the private convercs.itions of her fiiends, wiihont 
their own consent or knowledge, h^fori'the jmblic; and that 
she is responsible for mncli unnecessary pain and vexation, and, 
it may he, estrangementh, alienations, and ill-wili, aithouj any 
aderpint© end or aim lint, it must be evident to every one 
who ready her book, that her own natiiio is fnink, unconvon-^, 
tional, and feailess ; and that every vvoid, uttered ui the privacy 
of her own household wa>> fit for the suu and the broad light 
of day^. Her pniiwe an<) her bhiiue are botli hearty ; hut they 
arc not always judicioudy ad ministered, Slie is hasty m judg¬ 
ment ; somewhat pi one to censure , and sometimes, but never 
intentionally, unjust hbe is over-keen in her indignation, 
and her pen not unlreqiiently borrows sometlung of tlio 
Mowlana rougb-and-ready style of “the oamp/\ Of thiy fault 
Mrs. Mackenzie herself is not unconscious “ So difficult is it,” 
she writes, « to avoid calclung even the exprobsiony one hears, 

‘ as well as the sentiments, that it is a struggle to preserve the 
‘ purity of one's mothei-tongue, and not to speak and write 
^f^hiamfUtaird. Soil any‘camp’ phrase slips out un.iwaros, 
'il yott must excuse it, and believe that I shall be as shocked at 
« * myself as you could wish.” (bwh ///, p, ^h) 

Wirli the graver accusations, and the loud outcries of per- 
^ sonality and scandal which have been raised against her by our 
local press, itself so immaculate and scrupulous, we confess we 
have no sympathy. 

lilrs, Mackenzie judges hastily, sometimes harshly; hut her 
is kmdly, and feminine, Bhe has a woman’s 

ahnnlilJg worn vice, a woman’s scorn of cowardice, a woman’s 
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hatred of erue1ty» and $, woman’s fc^artessnew, ^Ueti }w 
syi»j>athl$9 am stirred* ah^te hy ^ood m evil. KaHy in her 
firsii volume, may bo totmd tn© key to the more painibl 
pardons of her pook, (t is^a bold avowal for a ipan to 
make i aHll bolder for a woman; but fiho lias made it, a4i<| 
fehe has stood to it; and wo honor her for both. 

“ it is quite rofieslwng," she writes, “to find any one* who 
‘ opeuly protesis ag.iiiisi scandalous conduct; p^r, m (hU 
‘ lottnirVf virtKf i? yenpralbf content io walh mm in (trm wUk 
^ vhe/^ (To/ /. p. 110) ■ 

JVIrs. Mnckcn/io sets her«5e1f iu opposition to this very 
pleasant and popular state oi tUimrs, and Vanity Fair hoots 
hei down felie ha^ had the fuither impiuUence to term a 
poitioii ot the Tnrinn jiress “vulgar/ and to quote two or 
thiee of il'* ohone u(o»M 1 reitaiuJ) notbonoweu horn Chefe- 
hulield Now, howevei, that the out-cry is subsiding, it wmy 
he well to ask hpw inan> of ihe disgraceful stones of eowaidice, 
jucapaeity, mjiistice, audcjuehy, winch her too faithful pen 
leeoids have been proved to be faK(\ or have even liepn 
in liic least degree shaken To (’aptain Yates alone she 
has done uniiih iition il injustice , and foi that, as her only 
but ahlf‘apologist in the Piumf of Jndw estahlishe**, she was 
®*in mi wise t > hi une In answei 1 > lier hushainrs leasonable 
ehallonge, who h is conn foiwaid, before a jiny of his country- 
men, to ttansfei the bruinl fiom Ins rianu to hors It ajipeurs 
to us that a soldier’s inisheliav join in tlu‘ tield as nearly 
concerns the public, and is as justly ojien to public censure and 
denmiciatiun, as the malversation of a judge, the oppression 
of a governor, or the incajiacity or tioaeher^^ of a statesman. 
Wo have read hei hook ilelibeialely find eo'nscientiously . but 
we have locked m vain foi the slightest trace of any peisonal 
inotue, oi an^ piivate pique or resentment She whispers 
nothing m the dark slie stabs no one behind his back* she 
flings hi‘r charge at the feet of the accused in open court, 
ami saya to him, “ Thou art tho man.'’ We hope, for the 
hoi.our of tlie Jflriti&h name, that she may have been misled or 
mistakeu , but it is impossible to doubt that bhe iKsheves 
wh.U fcihe writes , and, benevmg this, we tunnot but ^mpafhisE® 
with the bold hand, albeit weak and a woman’s, that mrigs ddwii 
the glove with houesst scorn and indignation.* 

It is a pleasure to turn from tins disagreeable subjeot j so let 
us hear what Mrs. Mackenzie ImstObay of Indian sociel) in 
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^giBWNtl Hei^ 0pJ«i<wi k liiAt of » slirew'd, l)ot stiHoientl^r 

ny impxmS^1{ of Irt^iiMl society i*t t|tfti} iwA Tj|w%lito©j9(*, bpiA 

iwllwy ««a civU ipipviooa #© iw»8amwe4 by ©uy otfefeir body* 
nyiSHHj^ «l 0 O'«W‘t of o^►pe^urB to fob tfecddodly abov© tbut of Ife|K«h 
IpiSetJ ft b®W> I tilNe Jwoo j| «fvide»t—itt India a maa biM* opportuni- 
tloa or a©»etopiti^ ifriiatevei? faculties natut® Has given hiin, whicli vwonld 
not b« afforded in Europe^ nntil they bcgaji to decay, A military man, by 
titne he it th«»ly years of agej has often acted as ouat'ter-mastcr to a 
w^lon, or Hen Iwm sole chaige of a detachment, perhaps of a regiment, 

an dnenly’l ofiamlfy- He may nave been sole magisirate of a large can- 
'tOUUneat t w has probably acted aa post-master, pay-master, brlgade^major, 
end commSsiliviat-oiHcer, or has commanded a regiment in actiotn pet Imps 
has been tiAliatVrred ftom an infantry corps to one of irr^ujar cavalry, 
acted as political assistnnt, maile treaties with hostile tribes, settled ques¬ 
tions of revenue or tiibute, besides having to build his own house and his 
wlffe's carriage, 

A young rtviUan, with less variety of work, is even more nncontrolled, 
^d has often greater responsibility thrown upon him. Ho is piobably put 
in diorg© of a district halt as large as England; with the combined duties 
of mfigTstrate and revenue commissioner, he may bo called on lo defend 
his ^strict as he best can ; to suppress an ontHeak; to seize conspirators; 
to twe gang robberies and wholpbale murders ; and is advanced to high 
jttdieiaJ, nUancial or political iunctions, while still in the full possession of 
idlthe faculties of vigorous nmJihood, hfo wonder that a iJover young 
Civilian, who returned to England four years after he entered the service, ^ 
when xny husband asked him if be weie not scubible of a great difference w 
between himeelf atid the young mep of his own age, with wbom he hud 
renewed acquaiatonoe, replied, “ To tell you the truth, I find they are 
boys, and I teal myself a man," 

The isolated lile civilians so often lead, and the large amount of au¬ 
thority and responsibility comnittedlo them at so early an age, probably 
aoeonnt for the fact, that you scarcely meet a joung civilian, whose man- 
nnr hw not far too much confidence and pretenhion to be that of good 
anoiftfy—-where modesty, if not genuine, is at least feigned. As they grow 
older, this generally wears off; and as, en they am moi'c h^hly 

educated than military men, you meet very gentlemanly, arVell as accom- 
tili'hed and 'agreeable, civilians. Young officers, though not often so well- 
' Infonmnd as young dvillona, have generally much belter manners, and 
Would be better received at home; for nothing corrects conceit and 

E esumi^tlon so much as constant intercourse wim equals and superiors, 

H a Om hears of jealousy between the two services, but I 

vh tmynr seen anything of it. The recent hnnrovenspit in the religious 
i^ild moral litnntlai^a at home causes a marked didWenoe between the 
wyoifity of atttt under fifty and those above it, 

Iktl il* tho gentlemen in ^dia are above the home average, the ladies 
meetihiniy Young men constantly make inibrior marriages; 

jHu^gHjh hfWr having been deprived of a mother’s ewre half their lives, 
full out and married far too yofing—-before their education (if they 
tmy) In finished, or ftteir minds formed, and before they have en- 
m the present defieiemt system,» of^ the best part of a girTe 
‘ edvamtage of foterchn^se atith HaWy good society. Tim mm 
of nMumers or taate, bv wMOiLtOi,test the maimeit ne thoM 
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mojag whom they are throwja { they jppohabiy manhr un<ler iffUNffl 

under gijsteen, and ado|iti the sti'angeat phraseolfffljr tmpA their fewioiwd# 
their hushande’ ftieada. It i» common to hear ladiea 8peiMt®g tt# Obot hf 
their huehands hy their aumamea (a thing uapardonahl^ earr^i of ft Wf|3h 
but of other gentlemen in the aame mannof ; talking of ogr ik V ijiS 
UaSng suoh term# ft# ** jolly^*’ “ uluokt ft «ooI thing*” ifonty 

and “ no end of things !** I think the wivee of military men are woiee Ih 
thia respect than those of otviliana. 

* # iK # I* # lt> 

There ia certainly'a great amount of domestic happiuesa in Tndla. 
ried people are in many casH so entirely thrown upon ecoh other, not only* 
tor sympathy, but for eonversalion ana amusement, that they become kn(t 
much more closely than when each has a thousand distractioiMi* m^d »o][»ariast« 
wwt of spending the day. 

The Iftny cannot spend her mornings in shopping or idllting, nor tha 
gentleman at hn olub They generally drive or ride together every eren* 
mg, and many married people, when separated, write to each other overy 
day- 

Circumstances, which tend to promote such a high degree of conjugal 
union and symriatliy, -siurely cannot be considered merely as hardahmSf*— 
Vol IJL pp. I7a-175. 

We are afiaid to quote ttliat she says of Indian children* or 
the irreverence, witli vvhicli i»lie treats the “ Imzzur,’' who looks 
down with such loidly contenijit and impatience on “ tliese 
brutes of natives for Mrs. ^Mackenzie has a generous sytti- 
pathy for every one indi^tiess, from the poor bohhers wife 
condemned to the degradations of the barracks, to tlie bigh- 
fepiuteii native nobleman, or hravo clueriain, Bunirting under 
the tude insolence of someiil-inanjitued iinglo-Saxon cub j and 
bhe expi esses herself on biich occasions very plainly. 

Wo have been with her in the Camp and the Zenhu4 *, and wo 
must not forget that her book treats laigely ot the Mirsion, 
Mrs. Mackenzie is a detaded Clni'^lian ; but she neither canta 
nor preaclbes. Her chiuity is not condescending, and knous 
neither dNtiiiction of rank, nor diHereuce of blood and faith. 
By the dying bed of a Christian servant, or of an ignn^ 
rant Afghan woman, or of a beloved friend, the wife of a mis* 
bionary, she does lier woman’s work, in imitation of her blessed 
exemplar,** pouring in wine aadoil”-*-tbe soft step, and the gentle 
hand, and the soothing voice that tells of salvation through th^ 
crucined Jesus of Nnzarefh. 

Whatever lascinations the distinguished and highly Intellee* 
tual aa<i attractive society, which gladly opened its doori to 
receive lier, may and must have had for this gifted and 
accomplished lady, the ftrst place in her heart and' W 
intimacy was ever kept for those she looked upon # tW 
fnl servants of Christ**-for the Janviers and tne It^plphe* ’|plP 
KeiRt'tonft and the Bufth, and the MiMjf Mitehiii, 
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, ^ ft tiufta ^h# t»<3t iii t% least asfctattn^d ** »t* 

^we4 ^ eoiirse ;*’ aii^* if* im <|te fitlness of hei* 

ftjf^lioti* $ 11 ^ hm i^rkten of tUem in too flattering tei ms, it was 
fot* ih& of flteir work and tkoiir 11 aster 
Th#re ft atl aft of prifftine siOiplioify, that reOdnds one 
of ApostOliO lime? and cutstoins, in ber account of hfr in* 
troduction tp Mr. IfisU's little Baptist ChnrcU at Agra 


Th^ im*!sioaar5e8 pwach only m Ilmaufiiftni, ^i(K tluo oseeptxoo of <he 
Baptist mM8i<inaty, who has a «m.ii.U chapt^l clow to wbtro wo were We 
wotc lutorinod iioiio hut kcr^ais, i e iloiks wc-nt tbm , but tbji did not 
/cil^htcn as aWjpg^ soivkc htgiiyji at hdlt*|mt six, Seeing the istblc 
prepaid for tar Oommunion, C wCut to <ho vtshy to uiquwelf we could 
partake of it I?* osplojued to tiu» ujusmou ir^, who n< Wi»»» *—that 3 was a 
inetnber of the Free Knk, ami Mj**)* IVI ot tiu Chinch of Bng|lund Mr 
Lwh, the miul^nr, ixho m an 3Sji''i Indj in, soul that usually fluy lequired 
thVte or thui da>s* noti< e liiit ihty might leaiu soiuethuig of tlu ihatjotei 
of the paititB wi*<hing to tonimiinirale , but tint ho would consult with 
his oWti, Ml Fiarci t,» Fit sbyttxian) , nud tht> both t^aie to tho cou* 
oluKson, that aa we w<ie tiavuUis, an(\had ".o loccntly commuoicated 
with the Fice C^i\ich m ( alcutta, thou* lonld bo no ohintion Mi Lish 
preached an excellent dibioinso on “ Behold, 1 hy in *iou a thiol coriioi 
stoiKt/’A^o lie then intoi mod tho congugatum who wo were, and where 
wo won g img , moutionod «iu wish to paitaki of the Lends buppci with 
thorn, and, in om of tho pi i^tisdunn^ the Sflaanicnl, implored the Divmo 
blessing spot lally on ns, pi lyod foi the luitbeiame of our jouine), an<l 
tin our f^iture leiimon with Ihosr pA sint betoie the Throne of God It 
wub ftiuh a Hituph Siiiptuial waj if mciMiig Btiangcis, you oonld famy 
Titus and Tuaothy a( tmg thus At thr conclusion of the semce, Mr 
Lisfa took his seat at the t ibUi, and, aftoi pi aycr (during which the ton^re- 
gatiou knelt) we resumed out »pits, and the brCad was distiibutcd by an 
cildur Mr lash prayed agun, ind thf cup was bt ought round , and, alter 
k oouciuding player, wo cndcil l>y smging mylfavounte fifteenth doicology 

♦* May thfi frrace of t iitist out Saviour, 

And tho I atUer*s bouudles sieve. 

With the Ilotv Spirit's fa'vout, 

Itestupou us horn uboio I 
HI w we now abule in vnmm 
with eas'h other aud the Lord, 

Aurtenjoy, ju swett tommuiuou, 

Joys, whuh earth oauuot affoid"—Fot / pp 

We sfkaU make but one more extract—her brief, but exqui« 
aitely femimue and beautdul ‘iketch of a woman, whom ©ten to 
eppreoiate was an honour, and over who^e dying moments she 
watched with the tender cure of a sister• 


A more perfect model of u mi8«i(indr/B wife than dear Mrs Rudolph I 
new oicppc i to see. She Was uu excellent linguist, speaking Sftcral dia- 
ft#I ftufides leading and speaking lliudu^taui perfectly ^he was so 
in tcftching Iho otphan^schbol, that she uevei loft her house 
but wo%r#its^ m the wock, and I Uted to think an excess of patience 
t|ft m her method of tbachin^ iho was a deypted moth©^ 
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(in«i cTf^n iiyurcd her onj^ ttealtlj l^y her r<?a8eles» ■^ikfccl»i^n| or^ Ito 
boy. SUe wasu »» cxoollent jboiMowife, baviatf tfe(6 

custom of looking afWr evorytlnng hemlf, anA nia’kSng sooMSt Jltfle 
primitive <Wnt^ for hor bwsbsu}^ or guests wii|h ber own baii^» Hier 
order and activity were etjually retoarkable- She was never Idle, atwl ybt 
she worked .md read more tfaau many who liavo no regultw ompioymoftfe f# 
tbeir liAiids, Khe told Mr. Ilndolph, 'ifter hlu* was taken ill, tjiat sbo 
thought love of drcvs an<l want of elwritv in hpeeeh had been iWo t)f her 
besetting sins. When he rclattsd tliis to me after her departure, it was so 
contrary to all wq h<id ever seen of her, that neither orus eoold forbear 
smiling. It was probiiblv Jroni her being on her guard against the'th two 
sins that ah^ was so mnuUestly from them. Her tiroes would have 
been not only plain, but poOr, had it not been l>»r the spotless neutnoRs and 
oleanliness which maiked every thing about h^n*; and I !i#vor knew any 
one of whom it might be more truly wtid that her speech “was always 
with grace seasoned with salt” JSio one could lie half an hour in her 
company without fi cling that she was a eJiild of Hod. 8he eon^-tantly 
spokt' to her &ei vaiitu,, and to an) nntnc ladies ^lie happened to visit, con¬ 
cerning the way o( sahalion; and I never veinembor an michaiitable or 
fTivoloUb expression from Jiei lips My hndiand often remarked, after 
tpending the evening with Mj and Mis Rudolph, that he never Saw any 
one whose expression o1 (ouutenanco and <*tmversa!ion bore more strongly 
the impresf-of holhicss. There >\as such a eoxubination of unspeakable 
sweetnyst and heaven-born dignit) about this naturally plain and nnpre- 
tending mWtouary'R wife, that he said he always f<’l< uiiworth) to gaase at 
her, and that it enabled him to leab/'C Aets vi., \r>. She was only twenty- 
ninc, when Hofi took her to Ills upper 6,an< luary.- Vol, TTI. pp 15-1 fi. 


We had luiirked olluu* pahsanes ; hut onuugb lias been given 
to enable oar readers to form an opinion for thtunselves of Mrs, 
Mackenzie’s moral and literarv ijualdicationH. Our own may 
be gathered from nhat we have written. The book, reduirew 
compression. Its military critici'^in and details are out of sea¬ 
son and out of place. 1 Is >natches of history ami missionary 
statistics may well be spared. Its dull pages and its indbcretions 
call for careful but merciless weeding. But matter sufficient 
will be loft tor two plea'^aut and portable volumes; and with 
l^rtraits of the Dellii Queen, and Dhiilip Singh, and Leila 
Bibi, and Hassan Khau, and otlieys select'd from the jealously 
guarded portfolio, we may venture to prophesy that we 
shall have a work, which the Indian public will not willingly 
let die. 

Ju suite of its literary faults, which are more than rfb 
deemed by its literary exeelleucies, uiuJ, in spite of its grater 
indiscretions, we rise from its perusal wdtU sincere inspect 
and admiration for the writer. Mr. Kaye, in Ipe of 

the Afghan War^ records that “ there is not a befter man, 
‘ or a braver soldier than Tolm Mackenzie itt the rank;* 
* of the Indiam army f and well has tl^at beep proved in tjm 
face of the Afghan and the Sheikh. Ilia wife's pages sWw 
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